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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THB 

SECOND EDITIOX OF PART THB SECOND. 



Ix this Edition a few corrections have heen 
made; and the ^* Additional Notes,*^ which were 
before placed at £he ond jqf the volume, have 
been incorpcrated n-ith the body of the work. 
A valuable comiiiuulcation from Mr. Walpole^ 
upon the e^^nts VhicL . caused a revolution in 
the Turkish Government, and led to the depo^ 
sition and death of Sultan Seliniy after the 
author's departure from Turkey ^ came too late 
for insertion in the former edition ; but this 
article is now introduced into the 



(1) See the AppemHr, No. 1. 
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PREFACE 



TO THB 

FIRST SECTION OF PART THE SECOND 

CONTAINIMO OBtiERTATIOirB ON TUB 

GEOGRAPHY OF THB HOLY LAND. 



The Geography of the Country alluded to, 
by the several names of Syria, Palcestine, the 
Holy Land, the Land of Canaan, the Land of 
JudxBa, and \he Land of Promise, is so exceedingly 
perplexed, that a few observations, written with 
a view to its illustration, will, it is hoped, be 
considered as an useful introduction to this 
Part of the author's Travels, in which the survey 
of that Country occupies a considerable share. 
Its various appellations have been used indis- 
criminately with reference to the same territory, 
or they have been separately applied to its 
different districts ; neither antient nor modem 
geographers being agreed as to the precise 
limits intended by any of them. 



▼1 PREFACE TO FIRST SECTION 

According to some authors, Syria, Phosnicej 
and PalcBstinCj were three distinct regions. 
Others include, within the Syrian frontier, not 
only PA^Bniceand Pa/ce^fine, but also Mesopotamia. 
Strabo describes Syria as comprehending all 
the country from Mount Amanus and the river 
Euphrates to Arabia and to Egypt^. The word 
Palestine occurs only once, incidentally, in all 
his writings'. Yet the name was in use above 
four centuries anterior to the Christian era, as 
appears by several passages in the text of 
Herodotus', who describes Pakestine as that 
country which reaches from the borders of Egypt 
as far as Phoenke. Flint separates the two 
countries of PhoBnice and Pakestine in more than 
one iiistance\ Phocas, who visited the Holy 
Land in the twelfth century ^ and wrote the 
account of it so highly esteemed by Leo 



(1) Strabon. Geog. lib. xvi. p. 1068. ed. Oxan. 1807. 

(S) lib. xtL p. 1103. ed. Oxon, It is found in the following anthon, 
according to the references which I have collected from Reland't 
Palaitine, C.7. 2>io Cauhu, lib. 37. Photius in BWUih. p. 1311. 
JuHtm, in lib, contra CkrisHan. FUn. Vopiicui in Vit, Aureliani. 
StaiiMM Sylv. lib. 3. earm. 2. Silius ItaU lib. 3. Ovid, in Fastis. 
Idem. Metam. lib. 3, et 6. 

(2) Herodoi. CHo, 105. ThoHa, 6. Polyhffmn. 8. 

(4) *' Namqne PakuHna rocabatur qua contigit Arabas, et JudiBOy 
et Ccr/f, dein Phoenice.'* Plin. Hist. Nat. I 6. c. 12. << Finis Paltes" 
tines centum octoginta novem mlllia passuum, a confinio Arabia : 
deinde Phamite." Ibid. e. 13. X. Bai. 1685. 

(5) A.D. 1185. 
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Allatius*, evidefitly distinguisfit:^ 
both firom Cfalike and Samaria^. Brocardc, 
who travelled a century after Phocas, with equal 
perspicoitT and breyitT* extends the boondaries 
of Syria from the Tigris to Egypt ; separates 
Phanke firom PaUtstine^ bat considers both these 
countries as belongmg to Judaea and Samaria^ 
into which kingdoms the Holy Land was divided 
after the time of Solomon^ Considering there- 
fore Palestine as a part of the Holy Land, 
he divides it into three parts ; the first being 
Pat^stine^ properly $o called, whereof Jerusalem 
was the metropolis ; the second, PaUestine of 
Guarea ; and the third, Paltestine of Galilee. 
Adrichomius^, who professes to follow Brocar- 
Dcs^, considers the Land of Canaan, PalcBstine, 
and the Holy Land, as names of the same 



^6* '^ Aator dccanf et aecaretns, proat HU ferebant temporm, visnt 
' Leutu Allai. Pnrfmt. in Tv^fUKrtu CoUm. 1653. 

' 7, Ac^ca/iir i^rir q Kap^ifXo^ rai i| xafxiXioc xairwr r^( Hakaur- 
rasrf Cy TO. c( tc*trv/ui TavT^c rqv FaXjXaiar tmi rtfv ^ofiiputw rxewn. 
*• Crbif dexterae partes Carmelum et Maritimain PaUuiimtt ormm, 
rlnifftrae GaliUnun et Samariam habent." Phoetu dt hoc. Syrut, 
PkmmifUt, et PaltoHnm, cap. 9. 

S> Loconim Terrm Sameim Deseriptio. Batii. 15S7. Broeardtu 
trmTelled in the year lSd3. See Egmumt and HeymuiMk» TriTels, vol. 11. 
p. 236. Umd, 17^. 

'9> ** Post l e uipus Saiomomh in doo regna exdCTit ; anam legnnm 
Jwdrn d kebatai aheram Tero r eguum Saimarut Yoeabatnr." 



<10) TkmtrwR Terrm Sameim. Colon, lOiS. 
(U) Ibid, in Prefnt. pp. K et 3. 



trill PREFACE TO THE FIRST SECTION 

country^ In this he is not accurate ; and the 
same remark may be appUed to the writings 
of Cellarius, when he uses the expression, 
" PalcBstina seu Terra Sancta^ ;** thereby making 
PalcBstine include all PhcsnicCf which it never did ; 
although Phosnice was comprehended in the 
territory called Terra Sancta^ or the Holy Land. 
PalcBstine differed from the Ho/y Landy as a part 
might be said to differ from the whole. Bro- 
CAiiDus evidently considers the first as being a 
part of the second^. Upon this account the 
author has preferred the name of the Holy Land, 
as being the only general appellation which can 
be said classically to comprehend the whole of that 
territory distinguished as the Land of Promise 
to the Israelites^ and by the Passion of Jesus 
Christ\ It has been erroneously supposed that 
the appellation " Terra Sancta** originated in 
the writings of Christians ; who indefinitely 
applied it to that district of Sj/ria which had 



(1) llieatrum Terree Sanctw, p. 1. Colon, 1628. 

(2) Cellar. Qeog. Aiitiq. passim. Vid. cap. xii. lib. 3. " JDe SyriA;* 
cap. 13. "i>« PakutitiA, qtuB et Chanaan, et Terra Sancta; &c.'' 
torn. II. Lips. 1706. 

(3) Bishop Pococke, in liis Description of the East, considers the two 
expressions as synonymous. See Vol, il, part. \.eh,l. Lond, 1745. 

(4) **Duplici ratione nonien Terra Sanct<B huic regioni tribuitur, 
alitcr a Judcns, aliter a Christianis,* Reland, De Nomine Terra: 
Sancta. Vid. Thesaur, Antiq, UyoL vol. VL cap. 4 Hadriani Relandi 
Paloinfira. Ven. 1746. 



OF PART THE SECOND. IX 

been rendered memorable for the sufferings of 
our Sayioub ; but the name existed before 
the Christian aera. The epithet of Holy had 
been applied to every thing connected with 
the Jewish people ; among whom, not only their 
cities, their priests, and their temples bore this 
epithet, but their -whole territory, by way of 
eminence, was peculiarly considered as ** Soly 
Land.*' That Fhosnice was included within its 
boundaries, is evident from the book of Jashua^f 
which extends the borders of the tribe of Asher 
from Carmel unto Sidon. Hence Maundrell 
judiciously observes^, ** Near about Sidon begin 
the precincts of the Holy Landy and of that part 
of it in particular which was allotted to Asher." 
Phwnice is thus proved to have constituted a 
portion of the Holy Land ; and that Pakestine 
did not include Phcenice is decidedly manifest 
from a passage in Herodotus', wherein PhoB* 
nice, PaliBstine, and the Island of Cyprus^ are 
separately enumerated. Cluverius, defining 



ro) Jotkita, xjx. 24 to 31. 

\fi) Jouniej from Aleppo to JenuaUm, p. 95. Ox/, 1721. 

(7) 'EffTi a f V i^ ^^PV rovry ^civUti rt raca mat ^ypiti if 
tlaXjuvriyq KoXioptytj coi Kvxpoc* 7%aiia, cop. 91. 

Reland has cited a paaiage from a most antieot Hebrew commentary 
apon Genesis, wherein a similar distinction is, as decisiTcly, marked : 
" £t erat fiunes in omnibus terrisysc in tribos terris, Ph<exicia (ita jam 
tnm seribebant, barbird, pro Pbceuioe), Abasia, et Pal^^bstixa." Be- 
landi PaUtMtitui, cap. 7. in Thesaor. .%ntiq. Sacrar. Umd. VI. 33, 34. 
Tenet, Mild. 



paefacb to first sbction 

the boundaries of Pakestinef begins by marking 
a line of separation between that country and 
Phosnice.^ 

Among later writers, some have extended 
the boundaries of Pakestine^ and others have 
circumscribed the limits of Syria. D'Anville^ 
considers the former as including the whole 
of Phcenicej with all the western side of Anti- 
Libanas and Hermon ; and Mentelle, editor 
of the Antient Geography published in the 
French Encyclopidie^ confines the latter to that 
part of Asia which has — the Mediterrafiean on 
the west ; Mount Taurus, the river Euphrates^ 
and a small portion of Arabia^ on the east ; and 
the jLand of Jud^a, or Palcestine, on the south^. 
D'Anville had considered Judcea merely as 
a province of PaUestine. In fact, the several 
additions to the number of observations pub- 
lished concerning this part of Asia seem rather 
to have increased than diminished the uncer- 
tainty respecting the geography of the country. 
" Tanta est,'* says Selden, " inter prof anas et 
sacras literas in regionum finilms discrepantia. 



(1) " Palaettina clanditur a Sq>teiiti1oiie PhoBnice.*' Cluver, Geog, 
lib. V. c. 20. p. 588. Amst. 17S0. 

(2) Voy. Carte dc la PaltuHne, par D'AnvUle, Par 1767. 
.3) Encyclop. Methodiqne, G^. Anc. torn. III. Par. 1792. 



OF PART THE SECOND. XI 

Neque in SyruB duntaxat nomine^ sed in JucUb(b et 
Pakestims. JudfBOSj ut par est^ seu EhrcBOS a 
JPaUestinis ubique separamusy ita et Scriptura. Sed 
PtolemcBOj Straboniy TacitOf Syria PaUBStinaeadeni 
ipsa estf qucB Judma : alOs diversce sunt ; sic JEbrai 
a Pakestinis disterminantur^** This discrepancy 
characterizes even the writings of the learned 
Cellarius, who, at an earlier period, opened 
his treatise J)e Syria with marks of the 
indecision perplexing the sources of his infcnr- 
mation^ Dr. Wells, in his ** Historical 
Geography (^ the Old and New Testament," 
restricts Syria within much narrower limits 
than those assigned {(yr it by M emtelle ; 
excluding all Phomice and the Holy Land. 
** Although," says he^ *' Heathen authors do 
sometimes include the Holy Land as a part 
of Syria, yet by sacred writers it is always 
used in a more restrained sense; and in the 
New Testament, as a country distinct, not only 
from the Holy Land, but also from Phcsnice, 



{A) Seldeo then quotes from Statins, Syl. V. 

" Palsstini simul Ebneiqne liquores." 
Vtd. Seldeni Prolegomena ad Syntagma de Dili Syris. 

(5) He is speaking of Pliny. " Nimis laxe fines ponit Syries : sed in 
hoc Melam snum sequatus erat, qui prope iisdem verbis, lib. i. cap. II • 
recitavit. Et ex bac opinione yidetur eman^e, ut multl scriptores 
Syriam et Assyrium pennisceant ac confundant.'' Cellar. Geog. Antiq. 
lib. iii. cap. 12 p. 388. Lips. 1700. 

(H) HUtor. Geog. of the Old and New Test. vol. il. p. 198. Oaf. 1801. 
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and of vhich the coasts of Tyre and Sidon were 
the southern part ; so that by Syria, in the New 
Testament, is to be understood the country 
lying to the east and noTth-east of the Holy Idind^ 
between Phcsmce and the Mediterranean Sea to 
the west J and the river Euphrates to the east** 

Under all these circumstances, although there 
may be something more suited to existing pre- 
judices in the use of the word Paljestine*, the 
author believes that he is accurate in considering 
The Holy Land as an appellation of a more exten- 
sive, although not a less definitive, signification*. 
He also believes that he is the more justified 
in adopting this latter name, as distinguished 
from the former, because he thereby adheres 

to the clue afforded by the observations of 

• 

Brocardus; an author held in the highest 
estimation, bv men who have written most learn- 
edly upon the country to which these observa- 
tions refer. Brocardus was doubly qualified, 



( I ) " Palestinse nomemy quod nobis pne rdiquis placuit, qauin huic 
operi titulam daren^us," says Reland, with reference to his inestimable 
work, •' PaUutina Illustrata." 

(«) FuUer, in hU " PUgah-Sight of PaltBStme," perhaps intending 
a sly satire upon the age (for it was published in the beginning of the 
reign of Charles the Second), refrains fipom calling it the Holy Land^ 
through fear of being thought superstitious : '< Lest." as he quaintly 
cxpresseth it,'' whitest I call the land holy, thi^ age count me super- 
nitious." SeeBookl.c. ii. p. 2. Xoiul. 1650. 
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both by the evidences of ocnlar demonstration 
in that part of Asia^ and a thorough knowledge 
of all that sacred or profane writers have said 
upon the subject, to ascertain its geography 
with ability and with precision : ** Eum ferh 
semper secutus nan^ quod persuasissimum haberenij 
nanfmiste unquamj qtd voluerit magis aut verd etiam 
potuerit melius^ perfectam et simplicem quandam €ul 
km/us rei coffmtianem viam stemere*.*^ 

The boundaries of Pahestme are physically 
defined by the face of the country : the distinc- 
tioo is, to a certain extent, yet maintained 
amoog the inhabitants of Syria. Even at this 
hour, the vast plain which extends westward 
from the mountains of Judcsa^ and is bounded 
by the sea, bears the name of Phalastin^. Ac- 
cording to VoLKEY^, it *' comprehends the 
whole country included between — the Medi- 

m 

ierranean to the west ; the chain of mountains to 
the east ; and two lines, one drawn to the south 
bv Kan Yaune^^ and the other to the norths 



(5) Adridioaifi Ealog. ia Brocard. Tid.Themt. Terr. Sanct. io Prsikt. 
p. a. ColoB. 1028. 

(4) ** Tliii ii ttkt plain, viuek onder tlie nmnie of Falaftia, or 
PlOeftnM^ tcrnuBStef ob tUt tide the coancrr of STria." V^me^t 
Trmpds, roL II. p. 927. Losd. 17S7. 

(6) Wd. p. 928. 

<6) SceVolaey'aMaporSyria.aapablifliedin Oie English edHioa of 
Ua-nrarch^YoLI. p.287. LomL 1787. 
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between Kaisaria and the rivulet of Yafa!^ The 
whole of antient Phcsnice is thereby excluded 
from the boundaries of modem PaloBslme^ which 
is still a district independent of every Pachalu^* 
In the most antient periods of history, its boun- 
daries were equally restricted ^ and if we 
examine those records wherein the name first 
occurs we shall be able to define its limits with 
precision. The first mention of it is in 
Genesi^j where it is stated that Isaac went unto 
Abimelech (^Rex PalcBstinorum^) king of the Phi- 
listines, unto Gerar ; and he is told not to go 
into EgypU but to sojourn in the land of the 
Philistines (^Palcestine), and he dwelt in Geran 
Now Gerar was situate in the district after- 
wards occupied by the tribe of Judah, not far 



(1) Soe Volney'f Map, ibid. p. 329. 

(2) The word Palsestina sigpiifiea nothing more tlian Philistina. St 
Jerom often, and Joscphas always, calls the Phill^tinefl PalteMtim, 
** PhUUtaoi autem, at supra diximus, Palmtino$ significat." JTIero- 
nymi Comment, in Eta. xIt. 20. 

(3) Oen.xxyl I. 

(4) See the Latin Vernon by St. Jerom, as given in the London 
Polyglott Bible, Gen. xxy'u I. where the Hebrew PiU/utum is tranilated 
Palastinorum ; only, in the copy referred to, this word is improperly 
written Palettinonan. Reland{I>e Nomine Palttstinoe, Vid.The§aur. 
Anii^, Saerar. Ugolini, v. 6.) says, that the name occurs in the oldast 
Jewish writings, where it is written '»3>toDbB- Thi» ^ **>« Oroek is 
always naXaiorivtif and not JlaXiorivii. The Romans, upon their 
medals, sometimes wrote this word Palbstina instead of Palabstina, 
as they wrote Jvdba instead Jtdaba. See Medals of Vespasian, ^. 
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from Hebron^ and between Hebron and Gaza^. 
Afterwards, in the book of Joshua% where men- 
tion is made of the five cities of PaUsstine^ or 
of the Philistines^ the following are enume- 
rated : GcLza^ Azotus^ Ascalom^ Geth or Gathy and 
Accaran : all of these were comprehended within 
that district which has Joppa to the norths and 
Gaza to the south'. Of the most antient Hea- 
then writers, Herodotus expressly states that 
country to have been called Pakestine which 
extended from the boundaries of Egypt to those 
of Phosnic^. Thus, having summed all the evi- 
dence which can be adduced upon this point, 
it may be manifest, that the use of the term 
Pakestine^ as applied to all that country origi- 
nally called the JLand of the Israelites^ is a 



(6) Gerar, or Gerura, ii also mentioned in OenesU z. 10. but ite 
ntnation is precisely stated in OensiU xz. 1. where Abraham^ having 
"journeyed towards the south country," is said to h&Te ''sojourned 
in Gerar, between Kadesh and Shnr." It formed with Gaza the 
■ootbem fiiontier of Palsestine. The Desert of dides belonged to Egypt ; 
that of Sur to Arabia Petrsea. 

(6) Joah. ziii. 3. In 1 Samutl, tI. 17, they are thus enumerated : 
Azotus, Gaza, Ascalon, Gath, Accaron. See also Jo$ephu$, lib. vi 
Awtiq.e. 1. 

(7) The boundaries of Philistsea, or Paliestine, are thus defined by 
Joskum^ ziiL 3. *' From Sihor, (the river ; Sec Jeremiah ii. 18.) which 
is beibre Egypt, even onto the borders of Ekron (Accaron) northward." 

(8) Herodot. in Polybymn. That is to say, from Egypt to Joppa. 
The whole coantry was maritime. ^ Situs regionis Philistsece est ma- 
ritimos, ab Joppe ad iEgypti fines." C^lar. lib. iii. et^. 13. torn. TI. 
p. 695. Lipt. 1706. 
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geographical error ; that its application is most 
erroneous, when it is made to comprehend 
Phomice^ ; and, further, that the proper general 
appellation is The Holy Land — a name applied 
to it hy Jewish as well as by Christian writers*. 
£ven Reland, who preferred the use of the 
word Pal(Bstina as a more sounding appellation 
for the title of his book, says that Terra Sancta 
is a name doubly applicable to the region his 
work illustrates^. And surely, so long as the 
blessings of Religion diffuse their consolatory 
balm of hope, and peace, and gladness, this 
land may be accounted holy — holy, as conse- 
crated by the residence of the Deity through all 
the ages of Jewish history — holy, as sanctified 

(1) The Greeks, after the time of Herodotus, on accouDt of tbeg^reftt 
power of the Philistines, comprehended under the name of Pal&estine 
the four provinces of Idumsea, Judaea, Samaria, and Galilsea, although 
never Phoeuice, "quia ssepd regionibns tribuuntur nomina k parte 
aliqnft, quse vicinas antecellit potentili." Quartnui Elueid. Terr. 
Sanet» lib. i. e, 9. torn, I. p. 6. Aniv. 1 639. 

(2) See " Ezempla scriptomm Judaicomm et Christianomm qui 
hoc nomen usurpant," as they are given by Reland, in his cliapter 
* DB Nomine Tbrra Sahctjb.' Vid. Thesaurus Antiq, Saerar, Ugo- 
lini, vol. Yl. xvU. xviU. 

(3) *' Duplici ratione nomen Terrse Sanctie huic rcgioni tribuitor, 
aliter a Judseis, alitcr a Christian!*." Ilri4. 

(4) ** Quis enim oon rapitur in admirationem et stnporem, qui 
Montem Oliviferum, Mare Tiberiadis, Jordanem, Hierosoljmam, et 
alia loca, quie Christum frequentftsse notum est, conspicit, et menti 
su(c preesentem sistit generis humani sospitatorem, illic ea operantcm 
aut pastum, quce originem dedere sacris Cturistianorum ejus nomen 
confltentium !*' Thesaur. Antiq, Sac. Ugolini, iHd. 
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by the immediate presence and by the blood of 
onr Redeemer — holy, as the habitation of Pa- 
triarchs, Prophets, and Apostles — " Quah ter- 
RAM,'' to nse the energetic language of Urban 
THE Second, in his eloquent address to the 
Council of Clermont^ ** merit6 banctam dixi- 

IfUS, IN QUA NON est ETIAM PASSUS PEDIS, 
QUEM NON ILLUSTRAYERIT ET SANCTIFICAVERIT 
VEL CORPUS, YEL UMBRA SaLYATORIS, YEL 
GLOR OS A PRiBSENTlA SANCT^ DeI GeNITRICIS, 
YEL AMPLECTENDUS APOSTOLORUM COMMEATUS, 
YEL MaRTYRUM SANOUIS EFFUSUS." 

Yet, while the author is ready to acknow- 
ledge the impression made upon his mind by the 
peculiar sanctity of this memorable region, he is 
far from being willing to enumerate, or to 
tolerate, the degrading superstitions which, like 
noxious weeds, haYo long polluted that land of 
** milk and honey.*' Those who haYe formed 
their notions of the Holy Land^ and particularly 
of Jerusalem from the obserYations of Adri- 
cHOMius, Sandys, Doubdan, Maundrell, 
Thsyenot, or oYen- from the writings of 
PococKE, and the recent entertaining pilgrimage 
of Mons. De Chateaubriand ^ will find their 



(6) PubUsbed in London^ October ISII, when this Yolome was nettriy 
eompleCed. The aoUior hat not yet leen the original French edition of 
Moot. De Chiteaiibriaiid'f woA. 
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prejudices frequently assailed in the following 
pages. The author has ventured to see the 
country with other eyes than those of Monks ; 
and to make the Scriptures rather than Bede or 
Adamnanus, his guide in visiting " the Holy 
Places f* — to attend more to a single chapter, 
nay, to a single verse, of the Gospel, than to 
all the legends and traditions of the Fathers 
of the Church. In perusing the remarks con- 
cerning Calvary and Mount Sion^ the Reader is 
requested to ohserve, that such were the 
author's observations, not only upon the spot, 
but after collating and comparing with his own 
notes the evidences afforded by every writer 
upon the topography of Jerusalem^ to which he 
has subsequently had access. It is impossible 
to reconcile the history of antient Jerusalem with 
the appearance presented by the modern city; 
and this discordance, rather than any positive 
conviction in the author's mind, led to the 
survey he has ventured to publish. If his 
notions, after all^ be deemed, by some readers, 
inadmissible, as it is very probable they will, 
yet even these, by the suggestion of- new 
documents, both in the account given of 
the inscriptions he found to the south of 
what is now called Mount Sionj as well as of 
the monuments to which those inscriptions 
belong, may assist in reconciling a confused 
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topography ^ Quaeesmius, suting the sevend 
CM g eg of that heretical kind of pilgrimage in the 
Hdy Lamd^ which he describes as ^profame^ 
jaiAnUf amd ilete$iable\^* certainlj enumerates 
many of the motives which induced the author 
to Tisit that coontiy, and therefore classes him 
among the *' nonxulixis NEBULOifEs Occident a- 
LEs H^RETicos," whosc remarks he had heard 
with so much indignation \ But, in doing this, 
he places him in OHnpanj which he is prond to 
keep, — among men, who do not believe them- 
selfes <Mie jot nearer to salvation by their 
approximation to Mount Ckilvary^ nor by all 
the indulgences, beads, rosaries, and crucifixes, 
manu£M;tttred and sold by the craftsmen of Jeru-^ 



(1) The ftwrmlity of Eeaierf, who have pciawd the diiereBt 
Its pBhlMiwi coDce nu fc the Holj Land, have not perhaps 
tibe extent of the eooftuioii pverailiBg in the topographicsl 
of Jersnlem ; probohlyy becanse thej have mil compared 
w iitiugs vith aaj general plan of the eftr. To ^ve a single 
: Almost every traveller, firom the thne of Broeardos to that of 
De ChAteaabriand, mentions the "^ M oantain of Offimce,'* where 
to strange gods. According to D i u cs id ns and to 
thismootainisthe norfAmt point of the Mount of Olives, 
(Tid. Brotard. Itim. 6. Adriehmm. Tkeat, Terr, Smtet. p. 171. Colon. 
IQBS.) and therefore to the coff or morik eatf of the dtj. ManndreD, 
(pu 101. ^onm. from AUp. to Jenu. Omt 1721.) and aim Foco^e, 
{Dmar^ of ike Baet, PIom faemg p. 7. voL II. Lond. 174&) make it 
the mmi kern point. Sandys (TVor. p. 18S. Loud. 1637.) places this 
■SBHtsin to the mttk-weet of tibeeity. 

(S) QnafcsmiaSy^'De extend pro&ni,sed detestahili acvitios&pe- 
regrinatkme.'' TkL Elmeiiatio Terret 5aNCf«,lib. iU. c 94. Antv. 1890. 
(9) Ibid. fib. T. cap. 14. 

c2 
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salem — among travellers, who, in an age when 
feelings and opinions upon such subjects were 
manifestly different from those now maintained, 
with great humbleness of spirit, and matchless 
simplicity of language, ^* expected remission of 
sin no other ways, but only in the name, and 
for the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ;" — 
who undertook their pilgrimage, ^*not to get 
any thing by it, as by a good work : nor to 
visit stone and wood to obtain indulgence ; nor 
with opinion to come nearer to Christ" by 
visiting Jerusalem^ ^* because all these things 
are directly contrary to Scripture ; but to 
* increase the general stock of useful know- 
ledge," to ** afford the Reader both profit and 
pleasure ; that those who have no opportunity 
to visit foreign countries may have them before 
their eyes, as in a map, to contemplate ; that 
others may be excited further to inquire into 
these things, and induced to travel themselves 
into those parts ;" that they may be ^^ instructed 
in the customs, laws, and orders of men ;" 
that the *^ present state, condition, situation^ 
and manners of the world may be surveyed and 
described ; not by transcribing what others 
have written," but by fairly stating what " they 
have themselves seen, experienced, and handled," 
so that their ** pains and diligence be not alto- 
gether vain." 
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Such were the motiyes, and such was the lan- 
guage, of a traveller in the Holy Land^ so long 
ago as the middle of the sixteenth century^; who, 
with the liberal spirit of an enlightened and 
pious Protestant, thus ventured to express his 
sentiments, when the bonfires for burning here- 
tics were as yet hardly extinguished in this 
country. Writing five and thirty years before 
Sandys began his joumey% and two centuries 
and a half before Mons. De Chateaubriand 
published his entertaining narrative, he offers 
an example singularly contrasted with the 
French author's legendary detail' ; in which the 

(I) See tbe TrmTeb of Leonhart Baawolir • Gennan pbytldaiiy a* 
pttbGsbed by Bay* in 1003. The words incloded by inyerted commas 
are filenlly talLcn from Bay's translation of that woric. (See the EpUt, 
iomMhoUz^CkriMUljandBtmier. Also Trav. Part 3. chap. !▼. p. S90,) 
BaswoUr was at Jensalem in 1675. (See chap. Tiii. p. 316.) Tbe reli- 
gioos opudoos he profiessed, and hb disregard of indulgences, roosed the 
iadignatioD of tbe monks, particularly of the learned Qnaresmios, a 
RanciKaa fiiar, who wrote a most elaborate description of the Holy Land, 
abcttdy dtcd. This was pnblished at Antwerp in 1630, in two large 
feliD Tolnmeay with plates. Beferring to tbe p as sag e s here intiodaeed 
from BaswaUTs book, Qnaicsmhn exclaims, ^ Qnid amplins Baoehnrol- 
§■0? Beee in ipso Monte 8km dercpent^ in Praedlcantem transtormat— 

u mi l n n ai l i nr|Bf ft nr tsm fniTpinn r^rf *tr ti^^-^ ^^^ 

iMsdant qmm es Gcrmanieo kBomate in Latinom traastnfit F. Oretae- 
wm, ni ad ezleras qao(|ae redmidet; led ne obstat, iOam etiaa njidt 

^■^K— ^ AtqaiydprsBdieantieeMediee! reete proCscto dieis 

""■a prrif ptn^iinaikmi lal, iiif impftriiti, antmffjtnt ft'*' Qma^ 
rwnmBimad.T^rr.Samte.Ub.iiL€Mp.U.tom.hp.9». Antv.iaSO. 

(S) Sandys began kis Joomey in 1610. 

(9) « Hoe,- ayi KoML de Chftteaabrfiand, «< I «aw, on tke rfgkt, Ikt 

pteeewkmdw^tkekifigeMLmms; and, en tke up pss if g lide 
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chivalrous^ and bigoted spirit of the eleventh 
century seems singularly associated with the 
taste, the genius, and the literature, of the 
nineteenth. 



P.S. In the Preface to the First Part of these 
Travels, some acknowledgment was made to those 
who had assisted the author in the progress of 
his work^. This pleasing duty will now he 
renewed. The interesting Notices of the Rev. 
Reginald Heber gave a value to the former 
publication, which it could not otherwise have 
possessed; and, in the copious extracts which 
the author has here afforded, from the classical 
journals of travellers already conspicuous in the 
literary world, a similar advantage is already 
anticipated. The Rev. Robert Walpole» 



the reildence of the obdurate rich man." Afterward! he proceeds to 
gtate, that ** 8t Chrjitrntom, St. Ambrose, and St Cyril, have looked 
upon the history of Lasarus and the rich man as not merely a parable, 
but a real and well-known fact. The Jews, themselves," says he, ''' have 
preserved the name of the rich man, whom they call Nabal.*' (See 7V«- 
ff§U in Grteee, Palestine, &c, vol. II. pp. 86,87.) Lond. 1811. Mons 
De Ch&teaubriand does not seem to be aware, that Nabal is an appellar 
tlon nsed by the Jews to denote any covetous person. 

(1) See the interesting description given by Mons. De Ch&teaubriand 
of the Monkish ceremony which conferred upon him the order of ** a 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre." Ibid. pp. 170, 177. 

(8) See Pre&ce to Part the First, pp. iv, v. Octavo Edition. 
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M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge\ has libe- 
rally permitted the use of his written observa- 
tions in Greece throughout the whole, not only 
of the present, but also of the subsequent volumes. 
Wherever reference has been made to those 
observations, the author, consistently with his 
former plan, has been careful to give Mr. 
Walpole*s intelligence in his own words, exactly 
as they have been transcribed from his original 
manuscript. 

A similar obligation has been conferred by 
J. B. S. MoRRiTT, Esq/ in the interesting 
account taken from his Journal of the present 
ststeot Halicamasms and oiCnidus^ and published 
in the Notes to the Seventh Chapter ; also by the 
plan which accompanies his description of the 
Ruins of Cmdiu. This last communication 
will peculiarly claim regard, in being the first 



(9) The lomied aiitbor of Etiayt bearing tab name to Uie JETtfivicIs^^ 
4to. LooiL 1810. See tali fonner eommanieatknif to this Work, Part 
the Pint, toL II. p. S54. Note (4) OeUvo Editkm. Mr. Walpole Is alM 
known aa the editor of Comicomm Grseonim Fragmenta, and of other 
d itita tkmf eqnaDj remaricable for their taate and elawiral emditioo. 

(4) Celriirated for hii contruTenj with the late Jaeob Bryant, on the 
nbjeet of Homer'f Poema and the War of Troj. It la to be regretted, 
that ao ainch of JTr. Morritf a Joumab ftHl remaina rnqmbllihed ; par- 
tkalarijaathey eontain obaenrmtkma reepeetfaig a very eontidefaUe part 
of Asa Minor, of which ovfadbrmathm to remarkably dcfieleiit. 
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authentic notice which has yet appeared con- 
cerning the remains of a city once so renowned, 
but whose vestiges have been unregarded by 
any former traveller. 

The only Plants mentioned in the Notes, are 
those which have never been described by any 
preceding writer. Not less than sixty new- 
discovered species will be found added to the 
science of Botany, in this and the subsequent 
sections of Part the Second, with many others 
of almost equal rarity, in a General List, which is 
reserved for the Appendix to the last of these 
sections. In the account given of these plants, 
and in their arrangement, the obligation due to 
A. B. Lambert, Esq. was before acknowledged ; 
but an individual, now unhappily no more, con- 
tributed, although unknown to the author at the 
time, so essentially to the completion of this 
part of the work, that it were injustice to his 
talents, as well as to the encouragement so 
liberally bestowed upon his genius by his 
benevolent Patron, not to cherish, even in this 
frail record, the lamented memory of George 
Jackson. 

The Appendix to this Volume contains some 
curious documents respecting Eastern Litera^ 
ture, for whose illustration the author has been 
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indebted to two very learned Oriental scholars : — 

Mr. Hammer, Secretary of the German £m. 
bassy at Constantinople S furnished an interpre- 
tation of the list of Tales contained in a manu- 
script copy of The Arabian Nights, which the 
author obtained in Egypt, and to which allusion 
is made in the Second Chapter *• 

The Rey. George Cecil Renouard, M.A. 
Fellow of Sidney College, Cambridge, late Chap- 
lain to the British Factory at Smyrna, contributed 
the translation of a Catalogue of Manuscripts on 
daily sale in the cities of the East ; which was 
procured by the author through the Mendly 
offices of a Dervish in Constantinople. This Ca- 
talogue may be considered as presenting a better 
view of Asiatic, than would be afforded of Euro- 
pean, literature, by combining two or three of ' 
the common catalogues published by the prin- 
cipal booksellers of London and Paris ; because 
less yariety characterizes the different catalogues 
of the East, than will be found to distinguish 



(1) Mr. Hmmmer accompanied the aathor in Egypt, and resided a 
abort time in Grand Cairo. He obtained in that city, of the celebrated 
Consnl Roaetti» an Arabic Manascript concerning Hierogiypliics, which 
was afterwards pablislied in England by Dr. WQkins. 

(2) This beaatifiil Manuscript, contained in fonr quarto portfolioti, 
was damaged by the wreck of tlie Princessa merchantman, off Beaehy 
Head. It has been sent to Constantinople to he transcribed, but little 
hopes are entertained of its entire restoration. 
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those of difierent booksellers in Europe; the 
same books being constantly on sale in Constant 
tinaplej Smyrna^ Damascus^ Aleppo j and Grand 
Cairo ; whereas very considerable difference may 
be observed among the collections advertised for 
sale in London^ Parisj and Vienna. 

. Throughout this work, the author, to the ut- 
most of his ability, has derived his information 
from original sources. Upon this account he 
has extended the references, in almost every 
instance, so as to notice the edition cited ; parti- 
cularly where more than one edition has been 
used : as in the example of the Pakestina IUu9- 
trata of Hadrian Reland : for a short time he 
consulted the folio copy of that valuable publi- 
cation, as it was printed at Venice in 17^6, in 
the T^hesaurus Antiquitatem Sacrarum of Ugo- 
LiNi ; not having the preceding edition, pub- 
lished, in two small quarto volumes, at Utrecht 
in 1714. This last, being afterwards obtained, 
was occasionally cited, as more convenient for 
reference. Also, in deriving authorities from 
JosEFHUs, an allusion to two different editions 
may perhaps be noticed ; viz. to one printed at 
Cologne in 1691» which was consulted in pre- 
paring the manuscript for the press ; and to 
another printed in Holland, used subsequently, 
during a revisal of the work. These are obser- 
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vations in which the generality of readers are 
little interested; but an attention even to such 
minuteness is requisite in a writer who has ven- 
tured to question some of the deductions made 
by former authors. Indeed, few persons are 
aware, either of all the duties a writer of Travels 
must fulfil, or of half the difficulties he has to 
encounter. 



ON THE VALUB OF TURKISH MONEY, 



AND THB 



MBASURB OF DISTANCE IN TURKEY. 



By the Sale Catalogue of Oriental Maniucripts, giyen in 
No. II. of the Appendix^ future travellers may he enahled 
not only to collect the Literary productions of the Eatt^ but 
also to avoid imposition, by knowing beforehand the several 
prices of all popular writings in Eastern Theology^ Juris- 
prudence f History^ Biography, Poetry j Romances, &c. &c.; 
observing, at the same time, that the price of each Manu- 
script depends more upon the merits of the scribe, than of 
the author. Thus, for example, a fair copy of the Poems of 
Hafiz may be purchased for 1 10 Paras ; but if the writing be 
from the calamus of a celebrated calligraphist, the price may 
be 300 or 3000 Paras, according to the fiemie of the scribe, 
or the beauty of the illuminations. Turkish and Arabic Ma- 
nuscripts are rarely illuminated: those of Persia are very 
frequently thus embellished. A single copy of a Manuscript 
containing Extracts firom the Koran has, however, been esti- 
mated at the rate of a Venetian sequin for each letter, on 
account of the extraordinary beauty of the penmanship and 
emblazonry. Such a work was in the collection of the late 
Sultan, Selim the Third. 

The prices of all the Manuscripts enumerated in the Sale 
Catalogue are stated, according to the usual mode of demand, 
in Turkish Paras. It is necessary, therefore, to mention the 
value of the coin which bears this appellation. The author 



once intended to have prefixed a Table of Turkish Mea- 
sures, Weights, and Money, corresponding with that 
given in the former part of this work. The instability of the 
coinage, and the various estimates a traveller will meet with 
in different parts of an empire so heterogeneous and extensive 
as that of Turkey, have prevented the introduction of any 
Table of this description. It may suffice therefore to say, 
generally, of the Piastre and Para, wherein almost all cal- 
culations of payment are made, that fifteen Piastres may be 
considered as equivalent to our Pound Sterling, being the par 
of exchange * ; and that forty Paras equal one Piastre. 



As to the Measure of Distance in Turkey, computed by 
Time, (although the reader will find this stated, perhaps 
more than once in the following pages, he will not deem the 
repetition superfluous, when it saves him the trouble of look- 
ing elsewhere,) it is estimated according to the number of 
hours employed by a Caravan of Camels, preceded by an Ass, 
in moving from one station to another;— one hour being 
equivalent to three geographical miles. 



• See ThofntoD'f Pretent State of Twrkej, Vol. II. p. 38. (iVofe.) 
Load. 1800 
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COMSTANTINOPLE. 

Shmlarity of the antient and modem Cittf — Impe- 
rial Armoury — Vaae of Byzantine Emperors — 
Description of the four principal Sultanas — 
Interior of the Seraglio — Sultaiis Kiosk — 
Chareh, or Apartments of the Women— Cham- 
ber of Audience — Assembly Room — Baths — 
Chamber of Repose — Saloon of the Charbm — 
Garden of Hyaanths— Upper walhs of the 
Seraglio. 
J. HEBE are maaj intereatiiig Bources of reflec- 
tioD, in the present appearance of Constantinople, ^ 
nmioticed by any anthor. To tbese oar attention 
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2 CONSTANTINOPLE, 

CHAP, was early directed, and will be principally con- 

v^*^)^^ fined. The Reader would not be much gratified 

ofAeaS^ by an elaborate or even an abridged detail from 

^^** the volumes which have been written upon this 

^*^* remarkable city, sufficient alone to constitute a 

library. Historically considered, the epocha 

when the Eastern metropolis of the Roman 

Empire ceased to exist as a seat of letters and 

refinement seems, from the fulness and freshness 

of intelligence, to be almost within our recollec- 
tion. The discovery of printing, taking place at 
the same precise period, brought with it such a 
tide of information, that, in the very instant 
when Literature seemed to be upon the eve of 
expiring. Science and Philosophy beamed a 
brighter and a more steady light. Thus, in the 
fourth century that has elapsed since Constantu 
naple was captured by the Turksy we are carried 
back to the circumstances of their conquest, as if 
we had been actual witnesses of the victory. 
Descriptions have been transmitted to us in all 
their original energy]; and, in the perusal of the 
difierent narratives, we feel as spectators of the 
scene of action^ 



(1) The account given by Cardinal Isidore, who was an eye-witnen 
of the horrible scene which ensued at the capture of Constantinople by 
the Tarkish army, affords a striking example. The art of printing has 
been scarcely adequate to its preserration ; and, without it, every syllaUe 
had perished. It is only rescued by a very rare work of Bernard de 

Breydeabacb* 



BrejdeDbach ofHayence; printed in the black letter, at Spire, in 1400, by 
Peter Drach; and since copied into a volame of TracU, published at Basil 
in 1556. This document seems to hare escaped not only the researches 
of Gibbon, butofereiy other anthor who has written upon the.sabjectof 
the siege. The insertion of Isidore's accoant of transactions in which he 
WAS a spectator, muy gratify the Reader's cariosity, and is tbcrefure added, 
in the Appendix, in his own words. — See Appexdix, No. IL 

( 3) Athens itself was not very unlike Constantinople in its present 
state, if we may credit the statistical testimony of Dicsearchcs, who 
mentions the irre^larity of the streets, and the poverty and meanneas of 
the hoases. — Vide Stai. Grmeim Oeogr, Minor. Hudnmu 

\Ji) Baiar is the appellation used to signify a nmrket, all over the East. 

b2 
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But, although time have had such incon- ^hap 
siderable influence in weakening impressions of . ^• 
this kind, it is believed the case would be far 
otherwise, viewing the spot where those events 
occurred. The literary traveller, visiting Con- 
sianiinople, expects to behold but faint vestiges 
of the imperial city, and believes that he shall 
find little to remind him of the ''everlasting 
foundations" of the master of the Roman world. 
The opinion, however, may be as erroneous as 
that upon which it was founded. After the 
imagination has been dazzled with pompous 
and imposing descriptions of palaces, baths, 
porticoes, temples, circuses, and gardens, the 
plain matter of fact may prove, that in the 
obscure and dirty lanes of Constantinople^ ; in 
its small and unglazed shops ; in the i tyle of 
architecture observed in the dwellings; in the 
long covered walks, now serving as bazars ' ; in 



CONSTANTINOPLE. 

CHAP, the loose flowing habits with long sleeves, worn 
by the natives*; even in the practice of con- 
cealing the features of the women'; and, 
above all, in the remarkable ceremonies and 
observances of the public baths ; we behold 
those customs and appearances which charac- 
terised the antient cities of the Greeks. Such, 
as far as inanimate objects are concemedy is 
the picture presented bj the interesting ruins 
of Herculaneum^ Pompeii^ and StahuB^. With 



(1 ) Ucrodotot, speaking of the Pertiuif , mentSost their gmMiiti wtth 
long sleeves : and we learn from Xenophon, that Cyrus ordered tvo 
persons to be put to death, who appeared hi his presence with their 
hands nncorered. 

(2) *< Dicsearehos, describing the dress of the women of Thebcti Mji, 
that their eyes only are seen : the other parts of their faces are eofwcd 
by their garments." Bioc "EXXa^oc. WaXpole't MS, Journal, 

(3) ** The City of Constantinople, in its existfaig state, pr gs cnta wmm 
of those monuments and works of art, which adorned it at the end of the 
fourteenth century. They are alluded to in one of the epistles of MaaMl 
Chrysoloras ; from which I have extracted the following passages. la 
the first, we have the very form of the modem bazar. ' I omit,' saya he» 
' the covered and enclosed walks, formerly seen traversing the whole dtj, 
in such a manner that you might pass through it without behug ineon- 
▼enienced by the mud, or rays of the sun.' 'Em ii vccwa^ro^ mU 
fpoKTo^C ipS/iovc iid wdffiiQ work r^c w^Xiwc iuKVVfiivovQ, &9n 
i^clvai &i'tv miXov Kal dcrivoc ifaaav Zukvai. In the seeondf he 
tions the cisterns, which are still to be seen, supported by granite coli 
and marble pillars. They were built by Constantino and Philoomnk 
' I omit also the number of pillars and arches in the cisterns.' Kol H 
irX$9oc rwv iv ahraXQ kUvw col <&^i^MV. In the next, the baths are 
described, which appear to have been as numerous then in Constantino- 
ple, as now. ' But why should I speak concerning the baths; the nni* 
*ber of which, were I to relate it, would be incredible f Tlik wtfl 
kovr^v Av Xiyoifif iv rb IffTOpovfitvov iv airrf ytvieOat. wXUBtf 
JiwiVTiirai;*' WaipMt MS. Journal. 



(4) Tbe dreM worn by the Popes of Rome, upon solemn oecasfons, 
co i rcsp o nds with the habits of the Roman Emperors in the lower ages : 
and from a representation of the portrait of Manuel PalsBolog^ns (See the 
Vifftulte to this Chapter), as taken from an antient manuscript, and pre- 
senred in Bandurlos, (Vid. Imperium OrientcUe, tom. II. p. 091. ed. 
Par. 1711,) it appears that there is little difference between the costume 
of a Qreek Emperor in ibej{fteenth century, and a Grand Signior in the 
nmeteemtk.— The mark of distinction worn upon the head of the Turkish 
Saltans, and other grandees of the Empire, of which the calathut was an 
archetype, is also another remarkable circumstance in the identity of 
antient and modem customs. 
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regard to the costume of its inhabitants, we chap. 
have only to view the dresses worn by the 

Greeks themselves, as they are frequently 
represented upon the gems and coins of the 
country, as well as those used in much earlier 
ageis^. There is every reason to believe, that 
the Turks themselves, at the conquest of 
Constantinople^ adopted many of the customs, 
and embraced the refinements, of a people 
they had subdued. Their former habits had 
been those of Nomade tribes; their dwellings 
were principally tents; and the camp, rather 
than the city, had distinguished their abode. 
Hence it followed, that, with the houses, the 
furniture and even the garb of the Greeks would 
necessarily be associated ; neither do the divans 
of Turkish apartments difier from those luxu- 
rious couches, on which the Greeks and Romans 
were wont to repose. At the capture of 
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CHAP. ComtantinopU^ a certain portion of the city was 
still retained, in imdisturbed possession, by 
those Grecian families whose services to the 
conqueror obtained for them privileges which 
their descendants enjoy even at this hour* : yet, 
in their domestic habits, and in all things, 
except in their religious ceremonies, there is 
nothing which distinguishes them from their 
fellow-citizens the Turks. The temples of the 
citizens, we further know, were appropriated 
to the new religion*. The sumptuous baths of 
the vanquished were not less prized by the 
victor. Few, if any, of the public buildings 
were destroyed ; and, from the characteristic 
disposition of Oriental nations to preserve things 
as they are, we may reasonably conclude, with 
the exception of those edifices which have 
yielded to the attacks of time, of earthquakes, 
and of fire, that Constantinople exhibits one, at 
least, of the cities of the Antients, almost 
unaltered. Passing thence into Asia^ the tra- 
veller may be directed to other examples of the 
same nature, in which the similarity of the 



(1) They live in a part of the city which, from its proximity to the 
Light-hoasc, goes by the name of Phanar: 

(2) or which the Church of St. Sophia is a particular instance : and 
it may be added that the eracent, which blazons the Turkish banner, is the 
moi't ant:ent symbol of Byzantium; as appears by the medals of the dty. 
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antient and the modem appearance is even more 
striking : and perhaps the howling dervishes of 
Scuiarij who preserve in their frantic orgies the 
rites of the priests of BaaP, accommodated the 
mercenary exhibition of their pretended miracles 
to a new superstition pervading the temples of 
Chalcedon ; exactly as Pagan miracles, recorded 
and derided by Horace^ were adapted to the 
ceremonies of the Roman- Catholic religion*. The 
Psylli of EgypU mentioned by Herodotus^ are 
still found in the serpent-eaters of Cairo and of 
Rosetta: and in all ages, where a successful 
craft, under the name of miracle, has been 
employed to delude and to subdue the human 
understanding, the introducers of a new religion 
have, with considerable policy, appropriated it 
to the same purpose for which it was employed 
by their predecessors. 

The prejudices of the Christians against their 
Turkish conquerors were so difficult to be over- 
come, that while we lament a want of truth, in 
every account which they have given of their 
invaders, we cannot wonder at the falsehood ; 



(3) ** And Uiey cried tload, and cot themfelTes after their manner, 
with knives and lanceta.** I Kingt, ZTiiL 28. 

(4) The miracle of the liquefaction of St. Januariii8*B blood if alluded 
to by Horace, as practised, in his time, under a different name. Hor* 
Sat, lib. I. o. 
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CHAP, but) in this distant period, viewing the events 
of those times without passion or prejudice, it 
may become a question, whether, at the capture 
of Constantinople, the victors or the vanquished 
were the most polished people. It is not 
necessary to paint the vices and the barbarism 
of those degenerated representatives of the 
antient Romans, who then possessed the imperial 
city; nor to contrast them with those of the 
Turks: but when it is urged, that Mohammed 
and his followers, upon taking possession of 
Constantinople^ were busied only in works of 
destruction^, we may adduce evidence to the 
contrary, derived even from the writings of 
those by whom they were thus calumniated. 
Gyllius and Bandurius have permitted observa- 
tions to escape them, which have a remarkable 
tendency to establish a contrary opinion : they 
acknowledge, that certain magnificent palaces, 
temples, baths, and caravanserais^, were allowed 
to remain ; and the Temple of St. Sophia being of 
the number, as well as the antiquities in the 



(1) ** Capta a Turcis Constantinopoli, antiqua ilia ac veneranda mona- 
menta ollm a Tariia Imperatoribus Christianis magnlflcentissimd con- 
•tnicta, qusB Barbari illi adhac Integra in regi& urbe repererant, alia tolo 
SBqa&runt, alia gpoliata suis ornamentis reliqaenint, donee sic negleeta 
in ruinam diffluerent." BandurU Jmperium Orimtale, tarn, II. p, 1007. 
Ml. Par. 1711. 

(2) *< Que magnified czftructa visuntur/' Ibid, 
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Hippodromcj the public cisterns^ the sarcophagi^ ^^^^^' 
Sec we may form a tolerable estimate of the taste s^-n-^ 
of the Turks in this respect It will appear 
afterwards, that the regalia, the imperial ar- 
mouryj and many other works of magnificence 
and of utility, were likewise preserved. In 
the sacking of a city, when all things *are 
left to promiscuous pillage, a scene of ruin 
and desolation must necessarily ensue ; and, 
under similar circumstances of previous pro- 
vocation and of subsequent opportunity, it is 
not to be believed that the Greeks would 
have been more scrupulous than their con* 
querors. The first employment of Mohammed^ 
when those disorders had subsided, was not 
merely the preservation, but the actual improve- 
ment of the city : of this a striking example is 
related by Gyllius, who, speaking of the Forum 
oi Taurust says, that owing to its being grown 
over with wood, and affording a shelter for 
thieves, Mohammed granted the spot to those 
who were willing to build upon it\ The same 
author also mentions, that, among other instances 
of Mohammed's munificence, the largest baths in 
the city were by him erected ; one for the use of 
men, and the other for women^: neither is it 



(3) G>lUasdeTopofl;. Conitant. lib. iii. c. 6. 

(4) Ibid. lib. IT. c. S. 
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CHAP, necessary to seek for information further than 
in the documents which he has afforded, to 
prove that Christians^ and not Turksy have been 
the principal 'agents in destroying the statues 
and the public buildings with which Constant 
tinople^ in different ages, was adomed\ The 
havoc was begun by the Romans themselves, 
even so early as the time of Constantine the 
Great : and it was renewed, at intervals, in 
consequence of the frequent factions and dis- 
sentions of the inhabitants*. . The city, such as 
it was, when it came into the possession of the 
Turksy has been by them preserved, with fewer 
alterations than took place while it continued in 
the hands of their predecessors. It does not 
however appear, that the changes produced, 
either by the one or by the other, have in 
any degree affected that striking resemblance 
which it still bears to the antient cities of the 
Greeks. 



(1) See the curious extract from Niceta$ihe Choniat, in the Appendix 
to the last Section of Part II. of these Travels. 

(2) Primilro Imperatores dissentientes, deiodc inccndia, crebenrima, 
non mod6 fortoita, sed etiam ab hostibus tarn extemis, quaro dissideo- 

tibus varianim factionum partibus jacta, Sec 

Neque modd ab hostibus antiqua monumenta eversa sunt, sed etiam ab 
ImperatonbuA etiam Constantinopoli amicissimis, inter quos primus 
Constantinus Magnus, qucm Eusebius scribit templa dcorum diniisse, 
Tcstibula vast4sse, tecta detraxisse, corum statuus sercas sustulisse, quibos 
tot saeculis gloriabantur." Ibid, torn, 1 . p, 427* cd. Par, 1 7 1 1 . 
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Under these impressions, we eagerly sought ^"ap- 
an opportunity to examine the interior of the ^^-/^^ 
Seraglio : and, difficult as the undertaking 
mav seem, we soon found the means of its 
accomplishment. The harmony existing he- 
tween England and the Porte, at that critical 
jimcture when Egypt was to be restored to the 
Turks by the valour of our troops, greatly faci- 
litated the enterprise. We felt convinced, that, 
within the walls of the Seraglio, many interesting 
antiquities were concealed from observation ; and 
we were not disappointed. 

Hie first place, to which our observations impend 
were directed, was the Imperial Armoury : and ""^''' 
here, to our high gratification, we beheld the 
weapons, the shields, and the militar}- engines 
of the Greek emperors, exactly corresponding 
with those represented on antient medals and 
has-reliefs, suspended as trophies of the capture 
of the city by the Turks. It is true, our stay 
was not of sufficient duration to enable us to 
bring away any other than this brief notice of 
what we saw : a Bostanghy soon put a stop to 
the gratification of our curiosity, and we were 
compelled to retreat ; but even the transient 
view, thus obtained, was sufficient to excite a 
belief, that other interesting remains of the 
Palace of the Ccesars might also be similarly 
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CHAP, preserved. This conjecture was not without 
s^v^^ foundation : nor is it at all remarkable, that, in 
a lapse of time which does not exceed the 
period that has intervened since the armour of 
Henry the Sixth was deposited in the Tourer of 
LondoTiy the relics of Roman power should be 
thus discovered. It is only singular, that, 
during all the inquiries which have taken place 
respecting this remarkable city, such remains 
should have been so long unnoticed. In answer 
to our earnest entreaties for the indulgence of 
a few moments, to be employed in further 
examination, it was explained to us, that, if 
the old armour were an object of our curiosity, 
we might have full leisure to survey it, when 
carried on sumpter-horses, in the great annual 
procession of the Grand Signior, at the opening 
of the Bairam, which was shortly to t^ke place, 
and where we afterwards saw it exhibited. 

vaieorthe Soon after this, some Pages belonging to the 
smperan. Seroglio brought from the Sultan's apartments 
the fragments of a magnificent vase of jasper- 
agate, which, they said, his Highness had 
dashed to pieces in a moment of anger. As 
these fragments had been cast away, and dis- 
regarded, the Pages had sold them to a poor 
lapidary, who earned a scanty livelihood by 
cutting and polishing stones for the signet 
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rings of the Turks^. In one of our mineralogi- chap. 
cal excursions, the merchants of the bczesten^ 
where jewels are sold, directed us to the labo- 
ratory of this man, to obtain the precious 
stones of the country in their natural state. 
He was then employed upon the fragments of 
this vase, and very gladly spared the labour 
which he would otherwise have bestowed, by 
consigning for a small sum, the whole of them 
into our hands. It is hardly possible to con- 
ceive a more extraordinary proof of the genius 
and industry of Grecian artists, than was pre- 
sented by this vase. Its fragments are still in 
the author's possession : and have been reserved 
for annual exhibition, during a course of public 
Lectures in the University of Cambridge. When 
it is considered, that the treasury of Mithradates 
contained four thousand specimens of a similar 
manufacture; and that the whole collection 
came into the hands of the JRomans ; that the 
Turks, moreover, are unable to execute any 
thing of the same nature ; it is highly probable 
that this curious relic, after passing into the 
possession of the Moslems at the conquest of the 
city, had continued to adorn the palace of their 

(1) The Tbrks rmrely write themsdTet : thej employ teribei, who tUnd 
leidj tor hire in the ftreetf ; and aflerwvdf ^ply a riptfgt, whieh has 
been prerioiitly rubbed orer with Indian ink, by way of Toocfaer for the 
manoseript. 
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CHAP, sovereigns. Neither is this conjecture unsup- 

Am 

ported by the mythological figure which is 
represented, in exquisite sculpture, upon the 
exterior surface of the vase itself. It consists 
of an entire mass of green jasper-agate, beau- 
tifully variegated with veins and spots of a 
vermilion colour ; so that one part of it exhibits 
the ribbon-jasper, and another the blood-stone. 
The handle is so formed as to represent the 
head of a griffin (carved in all the perfection of 
the finest cameo), whose extended wings and 
claws cover the outside of the vase. The 
difficulty of cutting a siliceous concretion of 
such extraordinary durability needs not to be 
specified : it may be presumed, that the entire 
life of the antient lapidary, by whom it was 
wrought, was barely adequate to the under- 
taking ; nor do we know in what manner such 
works were effected. Yet there are parts of the 
sculpture where the side of the vase remain as 
thin as the finest porcelain^ 

(1)1 have teen similar instances of sculpture, executed even in harder 
substances; and the Chinese possess the art of perfecting snch works. 
There exists a vei^y remarkublc manufactory of this kind at Cambay, in 
the Guzerat, in India. The author lately saw some beautiful models of 
pieces of artillery, which, with their carriages, and wheels, had been exe- 
cuted, each out of one entire mass of red Carnelian stoue, by the natives 
of Cambay. The English Resident, Mr. Skrine, who presided over the 
manufactory, and to wliom these models belong, aflirms, that the Came- 
Hans undergo the action of fire before they are worked. It is probable 

that 
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that Jftde, with wfao«e natural history we are little acquainted, hardens hy 
ezpofore to the atmosphere ; and that the Chinese, who gire it such 
Tarions shapes, arail themseWes of its softness, when fi-esh dug, in order 
to manoftcture it. The chemical analysis of Jade was only lately ascer- 
tained : it is an alkaUferons Silez, containing also Lime : its proper place, 
therefore, in a mineralogicul system, ought to be with Obsidian and 
Pitchstone. A Tase of one entire piece of jade is in the collection of Mr. 
Ferguson ; and a patera, exactly answering Mr. Ferguson's rase, was 
lately exposed for sale, in the window of a shop in the Strand. 



A second visit which we made to the interior chap. 
of the Seraglio was not attended hy any very 
interesting discovery ; but, as it enabled us to 
describe, with minuteness, scenes hitherto imper- 
vious to Christian eyes, the Reader may be gra- 
tified with our observations within those walls. 
Every one is curious to know what exists 
within recesses which have been long concealed. 
In vain does the eye, roaming from the towers 
of Galattty Peroj and Constantinople^ attempt to 
penetrate the thick gloom of cypresses and 
domes, which distinguishes the most beautiful 
part of the city. Imagination magnifies things 
unknown : and when, in addition to the curio- 
sity always excited by mystery, the reflection is 
suggested, that ancient Byzantium occupied the 
site of the Sultanas palace, a thirst of inquiry is 
proportionably augmented. We promise to con- 
duct our readers not only within the retirement 
of the Seraglio^ but into the Charem itself, and the 
most secluded haunts of the Turkish sovereign. 
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CHAP. It SO happened, that the gardener of the 
'' Grand Signior, during our residence in Constant 
tinople, was a German. This person used to 
mix with the society in Pera, and often joined 
in the evening parties given hy the different 
foreign ministers. In this manner we became 
acquainted with him ; and were invited to his 
apartments within the walls of the SeragUo^ 
close to the gates of the Sultanas garden. We 
were accompanied, during our first visit, by his 
intimate friend, the secretary and chaplain of 
the Swedish mission; who, but a short time 
before, had succeeded in obtaining a sight of 
the four principal Sultanas 9iA the Sultan Mother^ 
in consequence of his frequent visits to the 
fifardener. The secretary and his friend were 
Mng togrth.r on« .BoStag, when the erie. rf 
the black eunuchs, opening the door of the 
Chareroj which communicated with the Seraglio 
gardens, announced that these ladies were 
going to take the air. In order to do this, it 
was necessary to pass the gates adjoining the 
gardener's lodge; where an arabat^ was sta- 
tioned to receive them, in which it was usual 
for them to drive round the walks of the Seraglio, 



(1) A covered waggon upon four wheels, with latticed windows at tiK 
•ides, formed to conceal tho«e who are within. It is almost the osly 
species of carriage in use among the Turks. 
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within the walls of the palace. Upon those chap. 
occasions, the black eunuchs examine every v^^s^i^^ 
part of the garden, and run before the women, 
calling out to all persons to avoid approaching 
or beholding them, under pain of death. The 
gardener, and his friend the Swede, instantly 
closed all the shutters, and locked the doors. 
The black eunuchs, arriving soon after, and 
finding the lodge shut, supposed the gardener 
to be absent Presently followed the Sultan DescHp- 
MotheTj with the four principal Sultanas^ who fourprin- 
were in high glee, romping and laughing with 1^^"'' 
each other. A small scullery window, of the 
gardener's lodge, looked directly towards the 
gate, through which these ladies were to pass ; 
and was separated from it only by a few yards. 
Here, through two small gimlet-holes, bored 
for the purpose, they beheld very distinctly the 
features of the women, whom they described 
as possessing extraordinary beauty. Three of 
the four were Georgians, having dark com- 
plexions, and very long dark hair; but the 
fourth was remarkably fair, and her hair, also 
of singular length and thickness, was of a flaxen 
colour : neither were their teeth dyed black, as 
those of Turktsh females generally are. The 
Swedish gentleman said, he was almost sure that 
these women suspected they were seen, from 
the address they manifested in displaying their 

VOL. III. c 
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CHAP, charms, and in loitering at the gate. This gave 
him and his friend no small degree of terror ; 
as they would have paid for their curiosity with 
their lives, if any such suspicion had entered 
into the minds of the hlack eunuchs. He 
described their dresses as being rich beyond all 
that can be imagined. Long spangled robes, 
open in front, with pantaloons embroidered in 
gold and silver, and covered by a profusion 
of pearls and precious stones, displayed their 
persons to great advantage ; but were so heavy, 
as actually to encumber their motion, and almost 
to impede their walking. Their hair hung in 
loose and very thick tresses, on each side 
of their cheeks; falling down to the waist, 
and entirely covering their shoulders. Those 
tresses were quite powdered with diamondsi 
not displayed according to any studied arrange- 
ment, but as if carelessly scattered, by handfiils, 
among their flowing locks. On the top of their 
heads, and rather leaning to one* side, th^ 
wore, each of them, a small circular patch or 
diadem. Their faces, necks, and even their 
breasts, were quite exposed ; not one of them 
having any veil. 

The German gardener, who had daily access 
to difierent parts of the Seraglio, ofiered to 
conduct us not only over the gardens, but 



(1) Tbe Ramadan of the Turks answers to our Lent, as their Bairam 
does to Easter. Oaring the month of the Ramadan^ they impose upon 
themseltea the strietest privation, avoiding even the use of tohaoco, firom 
sui-rise to son-tet. lli^ feast all night during this season, and arc^ 
theiefinre, generally asleep during the day ; nor is it easy to awaken them 
at this tfane, fbr they are frequently intoxicated with opium. This was 
Iheseasoo In which Pi/ft, who published a fiutliful account of the Moham- 
madam J endeavoured to effect his escape from slavery. <' It was/' says 
he, " in the time of Ramadanf when they eat meat only hy night : and 
therefore in the morning would have been all UaX asleep.'* Account cf 
tkeRdigkm amd Mamian of ike Mahometan, p. 7. LaruL 1738. 

C 2 
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promised, if we would come singly, during the chap. 
season of the Ramadan^j (when the guards, 
being up all night, would be stupefied during 
the day with sleep and intoxication,) to under- 
take the greater risk of shewing to us the 
interior of the Chareniy or the apartments of 
the women ; that is to say, of that part of it 
which they mhabit during the summer; for 
they were still in their winter chambers. We 
readily accepted this offer : the author only 
solicited the further indulgence of being accom 
panied by a French artist of the name of 
PreanXf whose extraordinary promptitude in 
design would enable him to bring away sketches 
of any thing we might find interesting, either in 
the Charem, or gardens of the Seraglio. The appre- 
hensions of Monsieur PreauXf were, however, so 
great, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
we could prevail upon him to venture into the 



Interior of 
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CHAP. Seraglio; and he afterwards either lost, or 
secreted, the only drawings which his fears 
would allow him to make while he was there. 

We left PerOf in a gondola^ about seven o'clock 
in the morning ; embarking at TophanOf and 
steering towards that gate of the Seraglio which 
faces the Bosporus on the south-eastern side, 
where the entrance to the Seraglio gardens and 
the gardener's lodge are situate. A Bostanghf^ 
as a sort of porter, is usually seated, with his 
^.^^^^^ attendants, within the portal. Upon entering 
the Seraglio^ the spectator is struck by a wild 
and confused assemblage of great and inter- 
esting objects : among the first of these are, 
enormous cypresses, massive and lofty masonry, 
neglected and broken soroi, high rising mounds, 
and a long gloomy avenue, leading from the 
gates of the garden between the double walls 
of the Seraglio. This gate is the same by 
which the Sultanas came out for the airing 
before alluded to ; and the gardener's lodge is 
on the right hand of it. The avenue extending 
from it, towards the west, offers a broad and 
beautiful, although solitary, walk, to a very 
considerable extent, shut in by high walls on 
both sides. Directly opposite to this entrance 
of the Seraglio is a very lofty mound, or 
bank, covered by large trees, and traversed by 
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terraces, over which, on the top, are walls with chap. 
turrets. On the right hand, are the large wooden 
folding doors of the Grand Signiars gardens ; 
and near to them lie many fragments of ancient 
marbles, appropriated to the vilest purposes : 
among others, a soros of one mass of marble, 
coyered with a simple, although unmeaning 
bas-relief. Entering the gardens by the folding 
doors, a pleasing coup (Tcsil of trellis-work and 
covered walks is displayed, more after the taste 
of the natives of Holland^ than of those of any 
other country. Various and very despicable 
jets d'eau, straight gravel-walks, and borders 
disposed into parallelograms, with the addition 
of a long green-liouse filled with orange-trees, 
compose all that appears within the small spot 
which bears the name of the Seraglio Gardens. 
The view, on entering, is down the principal 
gravel- walk ; and all the walks meet at a central 
point, beneath a dome of the same trellis-work 
by which they are covered. Small fountains 
spout a few quarts of water into large shells, 
or form parachutes over burning bougies, by 
the sides of the walks. The trellis-work is of 
wood, punted white, and covered by jasmine ; 
and this, as it does not conceal the artificial 
frame by which it is supported, produces a 
wretched effect. On the outside of the trellis- 
work appear small parterres, edged with box. 
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containing very common flowers, and adorned 
with fountains. On the right hand, after entering 
the garden, appears the magnificent kiosk^ which 
constitutes the SultarCs summer residence ; and 
farther on is the orangery before mentioned» 
occupying the whole extent of the wall on that 
side. Exactly opposite to the garden gates is 
the door of the Chareniy or palace of the women 
" belonging to the Grand Signior ; a building not 
unlike one of the small colleges in CambridgSt 
and inclosing the same sort of cloistered court 
One side of this building extends across the 
upper extremity of the garden, so that the 
windows look into it. Below these windows 
are two small green-houses, filled with veiy 
common plants, and a number of Canary-birds. 
Before the Charem windows, on the right hand, 
is a ponderous, gloomy, wooden door ; and this, 
creaking on its massive hinges, opens to the 
quadrangle, or interior court of the Charem 
itself. Still facing the Charem^ on the left hand, 
is a paved ascent, leading through a handsome 
gilded iron gate, from the lower to the upper 
garden. Here is a kiosks which will presently 
be described. Returning from the Charem to 
the door by which we first entered, a lofty wall 
on the right hand supports a terrace with a few 
small parterres :^ these, at a considerable height 
above the lower garden, constitute what is now 
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called the Upper Garden of the Seraglio ; and, chap. 
till withm these few years, it was the only one. 



Having thus completed the tour of this small ^j^j^'* 
and insignificant spot of ground, let us now 
enter the kiosAy which was first mentioned as 
the Sultanas summer residence. It is situate 
on the sea-shore, and commands one of the 
finest views the eye ever beheld, of Scutary and 
of the adjoining Asiatic coast, the mouth of the 
Canaly and a moving picture of ships and gon- 
dolas, with all the floating pageantry of this 
vast metropolis, such as no other capital in 
the world can pretend to exhibit. The fdosk 
itself, ftishioned after the airy fantastic style of 
Eastern architecture, presents a spacious cham- 
ber, covered by a dome ; from which, towards 
the sea, advances a raised platform surrounded 
by windows, and terminated by a divAn^. On 
the right and left are the private apartments of 
the Sultan and his ladies. From the centre of 
the dome is suspended a large lustre, presented 
by the English ambassador. Above the raised 
platform hangs another lustre of smaller size. 



(I) The dirlkn b a sort of couch, or sofa, common overall the Levant, 
sarroanding every side of a room, ciccpt that which contains the en- 
trance. It is raited about sixteen inches from tlic floor. When a Divftn 
is held, It means nothing more, than that the i>crsons composing it are 
tbaf tested. 
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CHAP, but more elegant. Immediately over the sofas 
of the divan are mirrors engraved with Turkish 
inscriptions — poetry, and passages from the 
Koran. The sofas are of white satin, beautifully 
embroidered by the women of the Seraglio. 

Leaving the platform, on the left hand is the 
Sultan's private chamber of repose, the floor of 
firhich is surrounded by couches of very costly 
workmanship. Opposite to this chamber, on 
the other side of the kiosk, a door opens to the 
apartment in which are placed the attendant 
Sultanas, the Sultan Mother, or any ladies in 
residence with the sovereign. This room cor- 
responds exactly with the Sultanas chamber, 
except that the couches are more magnificently 
embroidered. 

A small staircase leads from these sqpart- 
ments to two chambers below, paved with 
marble, and as cold as any cellar. Here a 
more numerous assemblage of women are 
buried, as it were, during the heat of sunmier. 
The first is a sort of antechamber to the other ; 
by the door of which, in a nook of the wall, 
are placed the Sultanas slippers, of common 
yellow morocco, and course workmanship. 
Having entered the marble chamber immedi- 
ately below the kiosk, a marble bason presents 
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itself, with a fountain in the centre, containing chap. 
water to the depth of about three inches, and a 
few very small fishes. Answering to the plat- 
form mentioned in the description of the kioskj 
is another, exactly of a similar nature, closely 
latticed, where the ladies sit during the season 
of their residence in this place. We were 
pleased with observing a few things they had 
carelessly left upon the sofas, and which cha- 
racterized their mode of life. Among these 
was an English writing-hox^ of black varnished 
wood, with a sliding cover, and drawers; the 
drawers contained coloured writing paper, reed 
pens, perfumed wax, and little bags made of 
embroidered satin, in which their billets-doux 
are sent, by negro slaves, who are both mutes 
and eunuchs. That liqueurs are drunk in these 
secluded chambers is evident ; for we found 
labels for bottles, neatly cut out with scissars, 
bearing Turkish inscriptions, with the words 
•* Rosoglio,'' '' Golden Water,'' and " Water of 
Life.*' These we carried off as trophies of our 
visit to the place, and distributed them among 
our fi-iends\ Having now seen every part of 



(1) Tbft inscription upon the labelt were tnmaiated by the prindptl 
Dragoman of the Austrian Ambassador : bat they have been sinee shewn 
to other Oriental scholars, all of whom afforded the same interpretation. 
It matters not whether the liqueurs were drunk by the Saltan, or his 
ladies : the fiuit must speak for itself. 
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CHAP. |;ijjg building, we returned to the garden, by 
the entrance which admitted us to the Mask. 



Charbm 

orapart- 
mentfof 
the 
Women. 



Our next principal object was the examination 
of the Charem ; and as the undertaking was 
attended with danger, we first took care to see 
that the garden was cleared of BostangMeSs and 
other attendants; as our curiosity, if detected, 
would, beyond all doubt, have cost us our lives 
upon the spot. A catastrophe of this nature 
has been already related by Le Bruytu An 
European was put to death who was detected 
using a telescope to examine the SeragUo 
Gardens from the window of his house in the 
city.' 



(I) The Beader will jadge, from the following extract, what the Ikte 
of any penon would be. Christian or Modem, who should be deteetsd 
within the Charem. '^ II en coiita cher an Sr. Grellot, Interprte de 
Tenise; oomme il 6toit log6 k Constantinople, dans une maison qui aTOit 
▼ne sur les Jardins du Scroll, et regardant un jour le Qrand Seigncnr 
et ses Sultanes avec one lunette de longue Tue, qu'il aTolt (kit p ass er par 
le trou d'un chassis ; ce Prince, s'en ^tant apper^, donna oidie qu'ou 
aUapendre suT'le^champ^ H la mime fenStre, ee eurieux quel^qu^Ufut, et 
|1 ne sorttt point du jardin que I'ex^cution ne fbt fidte. Les Bostangis 
sont obliges de sortir lors qu'on sonne une cloche, pour aTertIr que Sa 
HantesBe va se promener avec quelque Sultane; et il y iroit de la Tie Ik 
y demenrer. Un Sultan fit mdme mi Jour mourir nn de ces Bostangis 
quon trouTaendormisons unarbre, quoiquMl n*eikt pas entendu le signal 
qui Tobligeoit k sortir." 

Voyage au Levant par C Le Bruyn, torn, I. p. 141 . Parie, 17S5. 
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Having inspected every alley and comer of chap. 
the gardent we advanced, half breathless, and 
on tip-toe, to the great wooden door of the 
passage leading to the inner court of this 
mysterious edifice. We succeeded in forcing 
this open ; but the noise of its grating hinges, 
amidst the profound silence of the place, went 
to our very hearts. We then entered a small 
quadrangle, much resembling that of QueefCs 
College^ Cambridge^ filled with weeds. It was 
divided into two parts, one raised above the 
other ; the principal side of the court containing 
an open cloister, supported by small white 
marble columns. Every thing appeared in a 
n^Iected state. The women reside here only 
during summer. Their winter apartments may 
be compared to the late Bastille of France; and 
the decoration of these apartments is even 
inferior to that we are about to describe. From 
this court, forcing open a small window near 
the ground, and having climbed into the building, 
we arrived upon a long range of wooden beds, or 
couches, covered with mats, prepared for the 
reception of a hundred slaves, which reached 
the whole extent of a very long corridor. 
Hence, passing through some narrow passages, 
the floors of which were also matted, we came 
to a staircase leading to the upper apartments. 
Of such irr^ular and confused architecture, it 
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CHAP, is difScult to give any perspicuous description. — 

Xm 



of Audi- 



We went from the lower dormitory of ihe 
slaves to another above it : this was divided 
into two tiers ; so that one half of the numerous 
attendants it was designed to accommodate 
slept over the other, upon a sort of shelf or 
scaffold near to the ceiling. From this second 
corridor we entered into a third, a long matted 
passage : upon the left of this were small apart- 
ments for slaves of higher rank ; and upon the 
right, a series of rooms looking towards the 
sea. By continuing along this corridor, we at 
qiunber l^st entered the great Chamber of Audience, in 
which the Sultan Mother receives visits of cere- 
mony from the Sultanas^ and other distinguished 
ladies of the Charem. Nothing can be imagined 
better suited to theatrical representation than 
this chamber. It is exactly such ah apartment 
as the best painters of scenic decoration would 
have selected, to afford a striking idea of the 
pomp, the seclusion, and the magnificence, of 
the Ottoman court. The stage is best suited for 
its representation ; and therefore the reader is 
requested to have the stage in his imagina- 
tion while it is described. It was surrounded 
with enormous mirrors, the costly donations 
of Infidel kings, as they are styled by the 
present possessors. These mirrors the women 
of the Seraglio sometimes break, in their 
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frolics^ At the upper end is the throne, a chap. 
sort gI cagSf m which the Sultana sits, sur- 
rounded hy latticed blinds ; for even here her 
person is held too sacred to be exposed to 
the common observation of slaves and females 
(tf the Charem. A lofty flight of broad steps, 
coYored with crimson cloth, leads to this 
eagej as to a throne. Immediately in front 
of the cage are two burnished chairs of state, 
covered with crimson velvet and gold, one 
on each side of the entrance. To the right 
and the left of the throne, and upon a level 
with it, are the sleeping apartments of the 
Sultan Mother^ and her principal females in 
waiting. The external windows of the throne 
are all latticed ; on one side they look towards 
the sea, and on the other into the quadrangle 
of the Charem ; the chamber itself occupying 
the whole breadth of the building, on the side 



(I) The mitehief done in this way, bj the Qrand Signior't womeo, b 
•o grett that toBie of the moat costly artialet of farnitore are removed, 
when they eome from their winter apartments into this palace. Among 
the immber, was the large colomed lostre given by the Eari of Elgin : 
fUs waa oaly snspeiided daring their absence ; and even then by a com- 
mop lope. We saw it in this state. The offending ladies, when de- 
teeted, are aetoaUy whipped by the black eonachs.whom it is their chief 
annssmcnt to ehide and to ridicole. As this mode of ponishment has 
been doobted by eertain advocates for Turkish refinement, the author 
has taken some pains to ascertain the ftct ; and is responsible for its 
verMity. 
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of the quadrangle into which it kioks. The 
area below the latticed throne, or the front ct 
the stage (according to the idea before pro- 
posed), is set apart for attendants, for the 
dancers, for actors, music, and whatsoever U 
brought into the Charem for the amusement of 
the court. Tliis place is covered with PenUm 
mats ; but these are removed when the SuUana 
is here, and the richest carpets are then sub- 
stituted in their place. 



AliemUj 
Room. 



Bathi. 



Beyond the great Chamber of Audience is 
the Assembly Roam of the SultaUj when he is in 
the Charem. Here we observed the magnificent 
lustre before mentioned. The Sultan sometimes 
visits this chamber during the winter, to hear 
music, and to amuse himself with his fietvoarites. 
It is surrounded by mirrors. The other orna- 
ments display that strange mixture of magnifi- 
cence and wretchedness, which characterize 
all the state-chambers of Turkish grandees. 
Leaving the Assembly Room by the same door 
through which we entered, and continuing along 
the passage, as before, which runs parallel to 
the sea-shore, we at length reached, what 
might be termed the Sanctum Sanctorum of this 
Paphian temple, the Baths of the Sultan Mother 
and the four principal Sultanas. These are small, 
but very elegant, constructed of white marble. 
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and lighted by ground glass above. At the chap. 
upper end is a ndsed sudatory and bath for the s^l^ 
Sultan Mother^ concealed by lattice-work from 
the rest of the apartment Fountains play 
constantly into the floor of this bath, from all 
its sides ; and every degree of refined luxury 
has been added to the work, which a people, of 
all others best versed in the ceremonies of 
the bathf have been capable of inventing or 
requiring. 

Leaving the bath, and returning along the chamber 
passage by which we came, we entered what 
18 called the Chamber of Repose; commanding 
the most extensive view, anywhere afibrded 
from this point, of the Seraglio. It forms a 
part of the building well known to strangers, 
from the circumstance of its being supported, 
towards the sea, by twelve columns of that 
beautifrd and rare breccia, the verde anticoj 
which is extolled by Pliny^ Here the other 
ladies of the Charem entertain themselves, by saiooDof 
hearing and seeing comedies, farcical represen- ***«^^' 
tadons, dances, and music. We found it to be 
in the state of an old lumber-room. Large 



retn» 



(1) ^ Pretioiiitimi quidem generiSy canctiiqae hilariaB." Nai. Higt. 
lib. zzztL c 7. 
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CHAP, dusty pier-glasses, in heavy gilded frames, neg« 
looted and broken, had been left, leaning against 
the wall, the whole length of one side of the 
room. Old furniture; shabby bureaus of the 
worst English work, made of oak, walnut, or 
mahogany ; inlaid cabinets ; scattered fragments 
of chandeliers ; scraps of paper, silk rags, and 
empty confectionary boxes ; were the only 
objects in this part of the palace. 

From this room we descended into the court 
of the Charem; and, having crossed it, ascended, 
by a flight of steps, to an upper terrace, for the 
purpose of examining a part of the building 
appropriated to the inferior ladies of the SeragUo. 
Finding it exactly upon the plan of the rest, 
only worse furnished, and in a more wretched 
state, we returned to quit the Charem entirely, 
and to effect our retreat into the garden. The 
Reader may imagine our consternation, upmi 
finding that the great door was shut, and that 
we were locked in. Listening, to ascertain if 
any one were stirring, we discovered that a 
slave had entered to feed some turkeys, who 
were gobbling and making a great noise at a 
small distance. We profited by their tumult, 
to force back the huge lock of the gate with a 
large stone ; and this fortunately yielding to our 
blows, we made our escape. 
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We now quitted the Lower Garden of the chap. 



SeragliOf and ascended, by a paved way, to- 
wards the Chamber of the Garden of Hyacinths, Garden of 
promised to be curious, as we were told 



the Sultan passed almost all his private hours in 
that apartment ; and the view of it might make 
OS acquainted with occupations and amuse- 
ments, which characterize the man, divested of 
the outward parade of the Sultan. We pre- 
sently turned from the paved ascent, towards 
the right ; and entered a small garden, laid out 
into very neat oblong borders, edged with 
porcelain or Dutch tiles. Here no plant is 
suffered to grow, excepting the Hyacinth; 
whence the name of this garden, and the cham- 
ber it contains. We examined the Sultan's 
apartment, by looking through a window. No- 
thing can be more magnificent. Three sides 
of it were surrounded by a divdn, the cushions 
and pillows of which were of black embroidered 
satin. Opposite to the windows of the cham- 
ber was a fire-place, constructed after the 
European fashion ; and on each side of this, a 
door covered with hangings of crimson cloth. 
Between each of these doors and the fire-place 
appeared a glass-case, containing the Sultans 
private library: every volume was in manu- 
script; they were placed upon shelves, one 
book lying upon another, and the title of each 

VOL. III. D 
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CHAP, was written upon the edges of its leaves. 
From the ceiling of the room, which was of 
humished gold, opposite to each of the doors, 
and also opposite to the fire-place, were sus- 
pended three gilt cages, containing small figures 
of artificial birds; which sung by mechanism. 
In the centre of the room stood an enormous 
gilt brasier, supported, in an ewer, by four 
massive claws, like the vessels for containing 
water which are seen under sideboards in 
England. Opposite to the entrance, on one 
side of the apartment, was a raised bench, 
crossing a door ; and upon this were placed 
an embroidered napkin, a vase, and bason, for 
washing the beard and hands. Over the bench, 
upon the wall, was suspended the large' em- 
broidered porte-feuillej worked with silver thread 
in yellow leather, which is carried in procession 
when the Sultan goes to the mosque, or elsewhere 
in public, to contain the petitions presented by 
his subjects. Within a small nook close to the 
door was also a pair of yellow boots ; and upon 
the bench, by the ewer, a pair of slippers of 
the same materials. These are placed at the 
entrance of every apartment frequented by the 
Sultan. The floor was covered with GrobeUns 
tapestry ; and the ceiling, as before stated, was 
magnificently gilded and burnished. Groupes 
of arms, such as pistols, sabres, and poignards. 
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were disposed, with very singular taste and chap. 



effect, over the different compartments of the 
walls ; their handles and scabbards being covered 
with diamonds of very large size, which, as they 
glittered around, produced a splendid effect in 
this most sttn^>tuous chamber. 

We had scarcely ended our survey, when, 
to our great dismay, a Bostanghy made his 
appearance within the apartment: fortunately 
for us, his head was turned from the window ; 
and we immediately sunk below it, creeping 
upon our hands and knees, until we got clear 
of the Garden of Hyacinths. Thence, ascend- 
ing to the upper walks, we passed an aviary of 
nightmgales. 

The walks in the upper garden are very upper 
small, in wretched condition, and laid out in theSeng- 
worse state than the fore court of a Dutchinan's "^' 
house in the suburbs of the Hague. Small as 
they are, they constituted, until . lately, the 
whole of the Seraglio Gardens near the sea ; 
and from them may be seen the whole prospect 
of the entrance to the Canal, and the opposite 
coast of Scutary. Here, in an old tdoskj we saw 
a very ordinary marble slab, supported upon 
inm cramps, which, nevertheless, was a pre- 
sent from Charles the Thvelflh of Sweden. It is 

d2 
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CHAP, precisely the sort of sideboard seen in the 
poorest inns of England; and, while it may 
be said that no person would pay half the 
amount of its freight to send it back again, 
it shews the nature of the presents that were 
then made to the Porte by foreign Princes. 
From these formal terraces we descended to 
the Gardener *s lodge, and left the gardens by 
the gate through which we entered. 

This copious description of the interior of the 
Seraglio would not have been introduced, but 
in the hope that an account of it might afford 
amusement, owiug to the secluded nature of the 
objects to which it refers, and the little proba- 
bility there is of so favourable an opportunity 
being again granted, to any traveller, for a 
similar investigation^ 



(1) This visit of the author to the interior of the Sultan's palace, as it 
has excited more of sensation than the subject merits, so has the acooont 
of it been also liable to misrepresentation and to reproof. It has been 
urged, that the German gardener's safety may be endangered by its pab- 
licatlon ; although this gentleman had left Constantinople, to reside at 
Vicnnai wlien the first edition of this work appeared. It has been mote- 
over said tliat the author was not the first Christian traveller who had 
explored the interior of the Seraglio ; which, perhaps, may be true* AS 
that he maintains is this ; that no Christian traveller ever before ven- 
tured to examine the whole of the interior of the Charem, whatever may 
have happened since the time when this visit was made. Many were en* 
couraged, by his example, to obtain admission afterwards into the Seraglio 

Qardeos^ 
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Gardent; bat a tiglit of those gardens does not Decessarily imply that 
of the Cbaiem, which is a part of the Soltan's palace yery differently cir- 
eamstanced ; and it is from confiMindlng these together, that the anther's 
obserrations with regard to the Charem in particular haye been applied 
to the Seraglio in generaL Be La Motraye indeed, by means of a French 
watchmaker, was enabled to see a part of the women's apartments in the 
Winter Palace; bat this is ayery dlflSerentpart of theSenc^,asappearg 
from his a cfo nnt of a deteent from it into the gardens, by means of a 
(Sm VoL I. p. 173S, Lmd. 1739.) which the author also 
ia going from the Garden of Hyacinths after he had quitted 
the 
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Procession of the Grand Signior, at the Opemntg 
of the Bairam — Observations on the Church of 
St. Sophia — Other Mosques of Constan^nopU 
^Danceofthe Dervishes — HowUng Dervishes 
— Cursory Observations — Bazar of the Book- 
sellers — Oreek Manuscripts — Exercises of the 
Athletae — Hippodrome — Obelish — Delphic 
Pillar. 



One of the great sights in Constantinople is 
the Procession of the Grand Signior, when he 
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goes from the Seragtto to one of the principal chap. 
mosques of the city. At the opening of the 
this ceremony is attended with more 



than ordinary magnificence. We were present of the 
upon that occasion ; and although a detail of signior, at 
the procession would occupy too much space u^d^ 
in the text, it may be deemed unobtrusive, and ^*°^*™' 
pwhaps interesting, as a note. 

Our ambassador invited us, on the preceding 
evening, to be at the British palace before sun- 
rise: as the procession was to take place the 
moment the sun appeared. We were punctual 
in our attendance ; and being ccmveyed, with 
the ladies of the ambassador's family, and 
many other persons attached to the embassy, 
in the small boats which ply at - Taphanoj we 
landed in Comtantinaple ; and were all stationed 
within the stall of a blacksmith's shop, which 
opened into one of the dirty narrow streets 
near the Hippodrome ; and through this street 
the procession was to pass. It was amusing 
to see the Representative of the King of Great 
Britain^ with his family and friends, squatted 
upon little stools, among horse-shoes, anvils, 
old iron, and horse-dung. Upon his first 
arrival, some cats, taking alarm, brought down 
a considerable portion of the tiling from the 
roof, and this, as it embarrassed his party, 
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CHAP, excited the laughter of the Turks in the neigh« 

Tf 

hourhood, who seemed much amused with the 
humiliating figure presented by the groupe of 
Infidels in the smithy. 

We had not been long in this situation, be- 
fore the Janissaries^ with their large felt caps and 
white staves, ranged themselves on each side 
of the street leading to the mosque : . forming an 
extensive line of sallow-looking objects, as 
novel to an EngliskmarC^ eye as any in the 
Turkish empire. 

About a quarter of an hour before the proces- 
sion began, the Imdmy or High-Priest, passed, 
with his attendants, to the mosque, to receive 
the Sultan. They were in four covered waggons, 
followed by twenty priests on horseback. The 
procession then began ; and continued, accord- 
ing to the order given below. Afterwards, it 



(1) Procession of the Grand SiGNiOR,a< the Open- 

ing of the Bairam. 
1. 

A B08TAKGHT*y Oil foot, bearing a wand. 

9. 
Four BALTAGHiBSy OF Cooks of the Seraglio. 

d. 
Fifteen Zaix, or Messengers of State. 

4. Thiiw 



* The Bostanghies were originally gardeners of the Seraglio, bat 
are now the Saltan's body guard. Their number amounts to sereial 
thousands. 
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CHAP* 

returned in the same manner, although not with n. 
the same degree of regularity. 



4. 

Thirteen of the Chiaovx, or CoiiBtables, with embroidered turbans. 

6. 
A party of Serrants of the Seraglio. 

6. 
Thirty Cafioht Babhibs, or Porters of the Seraglio, in high white 
caps, and robes of flowered satin ; flanlced by Baltagliies, or Cooks, 
• on each side, who were on horsebad^ with wands. 

7. 
Baltaohibs, on foot, with caps of a conical form, and white wands. 

8. 
Fourteen ditto, more richly dressed, and mounted on superb horses. 

9. 

other Baltaghibs, on foot 

10. 

Ten of the High Cokstablbs on horseback. 

11. 
Forty Senrants on foot 
18. 
The Tbvtibdagh, or Financier of the Bealm on horseback, most 

magnificently caparisoned. 

Id. 

Forty Senrants on foot 

14. 

The REIS EFFENDY, or Prime Mhiister, in a rich green pdisse, on 

a magnificent charger, with most snmptnons housings, &c. 

16. 

Twenty Senrants. 

16. 

The great body of the Chiaoux, or Constables, with magnificent 

dresses, and plumes om their heads. 

17. 

The Cou>K BL of the Jakusajubs, with a helmet eoTered by enormous 

plumes. 

18. 

A party of Fifty ConstaUes of the Army, in full uniform, with 

embroidered turbans. 

19. Ten 
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CHAP. When the ceremony concluded, the Grand 
Signior, accompanied by the principal officers 

19. 
Ten beautiful Arabian Led Hones, coTered with the moatcoatly 

trappings. 
80. 
The CAPUDAN PASHA, on one of the finest hones eovered with 
jewelled housings, in rich green pelisse lined with dark fur, 

and white turban. 

21. 
BosTANOHiBB, on foot, with white wands. 

82. 
Ten Porten belonging to the Orand Vizier. 

23. 
The Kaih AKAN, on horseback, as Ilepresentati?e of the Orand Vtzitr^ 
in a rich crimson pelisse lined with dark fur, and accompanied bj 

the appendages of office. 

84. 

Twenty Servants, on foot, bearing different articles. 

86. 
Twenty of the Grooms of State, on horseback, followed by slaTea. 

26. 
The Mastbr of the Hobsb, in embroidered satin robes. 

27. 
Servants on foot. 
28. 
The Deputy Blaster of the H«ne, in robes of embroidered aatin. 

29. 

Servants on foot. 

SO. 

Inferior Chamberlains of the Seraglio, on horseback. 

31. 

B08TANOHIB8, with white wands on foot. 

- 32. 

The Sumpter-Horses of the Sultan, laden with the aniierU ATvuna- taken 

from the Church qf St. Irene^ in the Seraglio ; among whidk 

were antient Grecian bueUere, and shielde, magnificently 

emboeeed, and etudded with gems, 

33. Forty 
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of state went to exhibit himself in a Aioskf or chap. 
tent, near to the Seraglio Point, sitting on a 



IK 



33. 

Forty BotTAHOHiM, b««riiig two tmbuif of State, flanked, on each 

side, by Porten . 

34. 

An offieer, with a bottle of water. 

35. 

Fifteen BosTAKOHisa, In burnished helmets, bearing two stools of State, 

flanked on each side by Porters. 

36. 

Hie Gkakd Chaxbbrlaih, most somptnously mounted. 

37. 

Bo6TAKGBiB8y in bunished helmets ooTeied by Tery^highplmnes. 

88. 

Lofty waring plumes, supported by Chamberlains on foot. 

30. 

Tbb grand SIGNIOB, on a Beantifal managed Aiabias 

horse coTcred with Jewels and embroidery, in a 

scarlet pelisse lined with dark for, and a white 

torban ; flarirad, cm each side, by tall 

Plumes, supported by Chamberlains. 

40. 
Lofty waring Plomes, supported by Chamberlains on foot. 

41. 
SUres of the Seraglio, in black satin, baring poignards in their girdles, 

the handles being studded with pearis. 

43. 
BosTAHOBUU, on foot 
48. 
The Sblikxab Aoba, or Sword-bearer of State, carrying a magnifi- 
cent sabre. 
44. 
A party of Attendants, on foot. 
46. 
The Agm ATOB AoHA, or High Chamberlain on horseback, 
jflattiring pailb, the small coin of the empire, amojog the people. 

46. 
Party of Attendants, on foot. 

47. The 
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CHAP, sofa of silver. We were enabled to view this 
singular instance of parade, from a boat sta- 
tioned near the place ; and, after the Sultan 
retired, were permitted to examine the splendid 

47. 

The K18LAR Agha, or Chief of the Black Eunachs, on horseback, 

makhig hi« salaams to the people, and flanked, on each side* 

by a party of Bostanohibs. 
48. 
other Officers of the Seraglio, on horseback. 

49. 
The Sbcrbtary of Statb, on horseback, bearing the Grand-Signlor's 

embroidered leathern por^e^mi/^. 
60. 
A party of Attendants. 
61. 
The Chaknator Aoha, or Second of the Black Eanuchs, on bonebaek, 

52. 

Party of Attendants. 

63. 

The inferior Black Eunuchs of the Seraglio. 

64. 
Attendants. 
66. 
The Treasurer of State. 
66. 
Black Eanuchs. 
67. 
The Caiyboht Kabht, or Coffee-bearer of the Grand Signior. 

68. 
Two Turbans of State on Sumpter-Horses. 

60. 
Party of filack Eunuchs, in yery magnificent dresses. 

00. 
Officers of the Seraglio : followed by a numerous suite of Attendants, 
some of whom were leading painted Mules, carrying carpets 

and yarious utensils. 
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pageant brought out for the occasion. It was a 
very large wooden couch, covered with thick 
plates of massive silver, highly burnished. 
From the form of it, as well as from the style 
in which it was ornamented, there is little 
doubt that this also constituted a part of the 
treasury of the Chreek Emperors, when Constan- 
tinople was taken by the Turks. 

A»»ag the misrepresenfaons m.d. U, 
strangers who visit Constantinaplej they are told 
that it is necessary to be attended by a Janissary 
in the streets of the city. In the first place, this 
is not true: in the second, it is the most 
imprudent plan a traveller can adopt. It makes 
a public display of want of confidence in the 
people ; and, moreover, gives rise to continual 
dispute, when any thing is to be purchased of 
the Turks ; besides augmenting the price of any 
article required, exactly in the proportion of 
the sum privately exacted by the Janissary, as 
his share of the profit Another misrepresen- 
tation is, that a Jtrmdn from the Grand Signior 
is requisite to gain admission to the Mosque of 
St Sophia ; whereas, by giving eight piastres to 
the person whose business it is to shew the 
bmlding, it may be seen at any time'. 

(1) At the same time, as a Firm&n is necessary, in order to see the 
other mosqaes of the city, it may be proper to add that haying 

obtained 
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The architectural merits of St Sophia and 
_ SL Peter's have been often relatiyely discussed ; 

tionsonthe jet they reasonably enter into no comparison. 
8. Sopkia. No accounts have been more exaggerated than 
those which refer to the former, whose gloomy 
appearance is well suited to the ideas we 
entertain of its present abject and depraved 
state. In the time of Procopms^ its dome might 
have seemed suspended by a chain from heaven ; 
but at present, it exhibits much more of a 
subterraneous, than of an aerial character ; 
neither does it seem consistent with the per- 
fection of an edifice intended to elevate the 
mind, that the entrance to it should be by a 
descent, as into a cellar. The approach to the 
Pantheon at Rome^ as well as to the spacious 
aisle and dome of St. Peters is by ascending ; 
but in order to get beneath the dome of 



obtained one Ibr the parpose of gminfaig admiiskm to St. SopUa* H ii 
also a passport to all the others. The words of the FirmAn for 
the mosques, when literallj translated, are as follow. 

"To the Keepers and Priests oi the Great St. Sofihia, 
'* other Holy Mosques of the Soltans. 
" It being customary to grant to the subjects of powerfiil Allies per- 
" mission to Yisit the Holy Mosques ; and at this time, haTing taken into 
«our consideration an application made by certain English Gentlenoi 
''trayelling in these Coantries, to enter the Mosques of this City, wt 
^ hereby consent to their request ; granting to them our permissioii 
'< to Tiew the holy temple of St. Sophia, and other Hosqaes of the 
"Saltans: also ordaining, upon their coming, accompanied by the 
'* lespectiTe guards af^iointed for that purpose, that you do coodoct them 
" eTerywhere, and allow them free obeer?ation of all things, Mcerdlag 
'< to established usage.'' 
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8t. Sophie^ the spectator is conducted down a chap. 
l(Hig flight of stairs. We visited it seyeral 
times, and always with the same impression. 
There is, moreover, a littleness and confused 
Gothic harbarism in the disposition of the parts 
which connect the dome with the foundation ; 
and in its present state it is bolstered on the 
outside with heavy buttresses, like those of a 
bridge. Mosaic work remains very entire in 
many parts of the interior. The dome seems 
to have been adorned with an uniform coating 
of gilded tesscrtB^ which the Turks are constantly 
removing for sale ; attaching superstitious vir- 
tues to those loose fragments of Mosaic, from 
the eagerness of strangers to procure them. 
In the great arch, opposite to the principal 
entrance, the Mosaic is coloured, and represents 
the figures of Saints, of the Virgin^ and groupes 
of enormous wings without bodies. We copied 
a few letters of an Inscription in that part of 
the building, which were, beyond all doubt, 
coeval with the edifice itself; and therefore, 
although they offer a very imperfect legend, it is 
proper they should be preserved ; nothing of the 
kind having hitherto been noticed in St. Sophia. 

OCKAIXPYCOY 
RENTHKONTA 
TAAANTASEOK 
. • N . . , OICNE 
. EKEI 
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CHAP. The engravings published by Banduri\ from 
drawings by Grelot^ connected with his own 
description, afford so accurate a representatimi 
of this building, that any further account of it 
would be superfluous. Many absurd stories 
have been circulated concerning the contents of 
some small chapels once used as oratories, the 
doors of which are seen in the walls of the 
galleries. Great interest was making, while 
we remained in Constantinople^ to have these 
chambers examined. A little gold soon opened 
all the locks ; and we scrutinized not only the 
interior of these apartments, but also every 
other part of the building* They were all 
empty, and only remarkable for the Mosaic 
work covering the ceilings. Some of the doors 
were merely openings to passages, conducting 
to the leads and to the upper parts of the 
building ; these were also either empty, or filled 
with mortar, dust, and rubbish. Still more 
absurd is the pretended phosphoric light, said 
to issue from a mass of lapis lazuli in one of 
the gallery walls. This marvellous phaenomenon 
was pointed out by our guide, who consented, 
for a small bribe, to have the whole trick 
exposed. It is nothing more than a common 
slab of marble, which, being thin and almost 



(1) Imperium Orientale, torn. II. Parit, 1711. 
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worn through, transmits a feeble light, from chap. 
the exterior to a spectator in the gallery. By n^^v-w 
going to the outside, and placing a hat over the 
place, the light immediately disappears. 

The other mosques of Constantinople have q^|j„ 
been built after the plan of St. Sophia ; and ^^^t<i- 
particularly that of Sultan Solyman^ which is a nofU- 
superb edifice, and may be said to offer a mini- 
ature representation of the model whence it 
was derived. It contains twentv-four columns 
of granite^ and of Cipolino marble, together with 
some very large circular slabs of porphyry. 
Four granite columns within the building are 
nearly five feet in diameter, and from thirty-five 
to forty in height. There are also two superb 
pillars of porphyry at the entrance of the court. 
The Mosque of Sultan Bajazet \i rich in antient 
columns t)f granite^ porphyry^ verde antico, and 
marble: two of them within the mosque, are 
thirty feet high, and five feet in diameter. In 
the mosque called Osmania^ are pillars of Egyp- 
tian granite^ twenty-two feet high, and three 
feet in diameter ; and near it is the celebrated 
saros of red porphyry ^ called the Tomb of Con- 
staniinCf nine feet long, seven feet wide, and five 
feet thick, of one entire mass. This mosque is 
also famous for its painted glass, and is paved 
with marble. In the Mosque of Sultan Achmed 

VOL. III. E 
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tbeJD«r- 



are columns of vercle antico^ Egyptian granite^ 
and white marble. Several antique vases of 
glass^ and of terra cotta, are also there suspended } 
as perhaps similar vessels were in the temples 
of the Antients, with the other votive offerings. 

In a mosque at Tophana was exhibited the 
Dance of the Dervishes; and in another, at 
Scutart/i the exhibition of the Howling Priests ; 
ceremonies so extraordinary, that it is necessary 
to see them, in order to believe that they are 
really practised by human beings, as acts of 
devotion. We saw them both ; and first, were 
conducted to behold the Dance of Tophana. 



As we entered the mosque, we observed 
twelve or fourteen Dervishes walking slowly 
round, before a superior, in a small space sur- 
rounded with a balustrade, beneath the dcnne 
of the building. Several spectators were sta- 
tioned on the outside of the railing ; and being, 
as usual, ordered to take off our shoes^ we 
joined the party. In a gallery over the entrance 
were stationed two or three performers on the 
tambourine and Turkish pipes. Presently the 
DervisheSf crossing their arms over their breasts, 
and with each of their hands grasping their 
shoulders, began obeisance to the Superior, 
who stood with bis back against the wall, fadog 
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the door of the mosque. Then each, in sue- chap. 

cession, as he passed the Superior, having 

finished his how, h^an to turn round, first 

slowly, hut afterwards with such velocity, that 

his long garments flying out in the rotatory 

motion, the whole party appeared spinning like 

so many umhrellas upon their handles. As 

they h^an, their hands were disengaged firom 

their shoulders, and raised gradually ahove their 

heads. At length, as the velocity of the whirl 

increased, they were all seen, with their arms 

eltended horizontally, and their eyes closed, 

taming with inconceivahle rapidity. The music, 

aooompanied by vmces, served to animate them ; 

while a steady old fellow, in a green pelisse, 

continued to walk among them, with a fixed 

ooantenance, and expressing as much care and 

watchfulness as if his life would expire with 

the slightest fsdlure in the ceremony. We 

noticed a method which thev all observed in 

the exhibition ; it was that of turning one of 

tiieir feet, with the toes as much inward as 

possible, at every whirl of the body, while the 

other foot kept its natural position. The elder 

ot these Dermsbes appeared to perform the task 

with so little labour or exertion^ that, although 

their bodies were in violent agitation, their 

countenances resemUed those of persons in an 

easy sleep. The younger part of the dancers 

e2 
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CHAP, moved with no less velocity than the others; 
hut it seemed in them a less mechanical ope- 
ration. This extraordinary exercise continued 
for the space of fifteen minutes; a length of 
time, it might he supposed, suflScient to exhaust 
life itself during such an exertion; and our 
eyes hegan to ache with the' sight of so many 
ohjects all turning one way. Suddenly, on a 
signal given hy the directors of the dance, 
unohserv^d by the spectators. ; the Dervishes all 
stopped at the isame instant, like the wheels of 
a machine, and, what is more extraordinary, til 
in one circle, with their faces invariably towards 
the centre, crossing their arms on their breasts, 
and grasping their shoulders as before, bowing 
together with the utmost regularity, at the same 
instant, almost to the ground. We regarded 
them with astonishment, not one of them being 
in the slightest degree out of breath, heated, or 
having his countenance at all changed. After 
this, they began to walk, as at first ; each fol- 
lowing the other within the balustrade, and 
passing the Superior as before. As soon as 
their obeisance had been made, they began to 
turn again. This second exhibition lasted as 
long as the first, and was similarly conduded. 
They then began to turn for the third time; 
and, as the dance lengthened, the music grew 
louder and more animating: perspiration now 
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became evident upon the features of the jDer- 
vishes; the extended garments of some among 
them b^an to droop; and little accidents oc- 
curred, such as their striking against each other : 
they nevertheless, persevered until large drops 
of sweat falling from their bodies upon the floor, 
sach a dcCTee of friction was therebv occasioned, 
that the noise of their feet rubbing the floor 
was heard by the spectators. Upon this, the 
third and last signal was made for them to halt, 
and the dance ended. 

■ 

This extraordinary performance is considered 
miraculous by the Turks. By their law, every 
species of dancing is prohibited ; and yet, in 
soch veneration is this ceremony held, that an 
attempt to abolish it would excite insurrection 
among the people. ^ 

There is still another instance of the most 
extraordinary superstition perhaps ever known 
in the history of mankind, fiill of the most 
shameless and impudent imposture : it is, the 
exhibition of pretended miracles, wrought in 
consequence of the supposed power of faithy 
by a sect who are called the Howling Dervishes ^^^ 
of Scutary. Their orgies were before alluded 
to, as being similar to those practised, according 
to Sacred Scripture, by the priests of Baal; 
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CHAP, and they are probably a renmant of the 
most antient heathen ceremonies of Eagtern 
nations. The Turks hold this sect in greater 
veneration than they do even the Daneimg 
Dervishes. 



We passed over to Scutary, from Pertif ac- 
companied by a Janissaryj and arrived at the 
place where this exhibition is made. The 
Turks called it a mosque ; but it more resem- 
bled a bam, and reminded us of the sort of 
booth fitted up with loose planks by mendicant 
conjurors at an English fair. This resemblance 
was further increased, by our finding at the 
entrance two strange figures, who, learning the 
cause of our visit, asked if we wished to have 
the **fire and dagger business?^ introduced amcmg 
the other performances. We replied, by ex- 
pressing our inclination to see as much of their 
rites as they might think proper to exhibit: 
upon this, we were told that we moat pay 
something more than usual, for the miraeles, 
A bargain was therefore made, upon condition 
that we should see all the miracles. We were 
then permitted to enter the mosque^ and 
directed to place ourselves in a small gallery, 
raised two steps from the floor. Close to one 
extremity of this gallery, certain of the Der- 
vishes were employed in boiliug cofiee upon two 
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brasiers of lighted charcoal : this was brought ^^^^' 
to us in small cups, with pipes, and stools for 
seats. At the other extremity of the gallery, 
a party of Turks were also smoking, and drink- 
ing cofiee. Upon the walls of the mosque were 
suspended daggers, skewers, wire scourges, 
pincers, and many other dreadful instruments 
of torture and penance. It might have been 
supposed a chamber of the Inquisition, if the 
ludicrous mummery around had not rather given 
to it the air of a conjuror's booth. It was a 
long time before the ceremony began. At 
length, the principal Dervish^ putting on his 
robe of state, which consisted of a greasy 
green pelisse with half-worn fur, opened the 
business of the exhibition. At first, they re- 
peated the ordinary prayers of the Turks ; in 
which our Jamssary joined, after having washed 
his head, feet, and hands. All strangers after- 
wards withdrawing to the gallery, a most ragged 
and filthy set of Dervishes seated themselves 
upon the floor, forming a circle round their 
Superior. 

These men b^an to repeat a series of words, 
as if they were uttering sounds by rote ; smil- 
ing, at the same time, with great complacency 
upon each other : presently, their smiles were 
converted to a laugh, seemingly so unafiected 
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and so hearty, that we sympathetically joined 
in their mirth. Upon this, our Janissary and 
Interpreter became alarmed, and desired us to 
use more caution ; as the laughter we noticed 
was the result of religious emotion, arising 
from the delight experienced in pronouncing 
the attributes of the Deity. During a full hour 
the Dervishes continued laughing and repeating 
the same words, inclining their heads and 
bodies backwards and forwards. They then 
all rose, and were joined by others, who 
were to act a very conspicuous part in the 
ceremony. These were some time in placing 
themselves ; and frequently, after they had 
taken a station, they changed their post again, 
for purposes to us unknown. Finally, they all 
stood in a semicircle before thei Superior, and 
then a dance began : this, without any motion 
of the feet or hands, consisted of moving in a 
mass from side to side, against each others 
shoulders, repeating rapidly and continually the 
words Ullahj hoo Ullah! and laughing as before, 
but no longer with any expression of mirth ; 
it seemed rather the horrid and intimidating 
grimace of madness. In the mean time, the 
Superior moved slowly forward, until he stood in 
the midst of them, repeating the same words, and 
marking the measure of utterance, by beating 
his hands, accompanied with a motion of his- 
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head. At this tinie another figure made his chap. 
appearance, an old man, very like the represen- 
tations which Spagnolet painted of Diogenes^ and 
quite as ragged. Placing himself on the left 
of the semicircle, with his face towards the 
Dervishes he hegan to howl the same words, 
much louder, and with greater animation than 
the rest ; and, heating time with all the force 
of his arm, encouraged them to exertions they 
were almost incapable of sustaining. Many of 
them appeared to be:almost exhausted, tossing 
their heads about, while their laugh presented 
one of the most horrible convulsions of features 
the human countenance is capable of assuming. 
Still the oscillatory motion and the howling 
continued, becoming every instant more violent ; 
and the sound of their voices resembled the 
grunting of dying hogs ; until at length one of 
them gave a convulsive spring from the floor, 
and, as he leaped, called loudly and vehemently 
** Mohammed /** No sooner was this perceived, 
than one of the attendants taking him in his 
arms, raised him from the floor, and turned 
him three times round. Then a loud hissing 
noise, as of fire, proceeded from his mouth, 
which ceased on the Superior placing his hand 
upon his lips. The same person then taking 
the skin of his throat between the finger and 
thumb of his left hand, pierced it through with 
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CHAP, an iron skewer he held in his right, and left 
him standing exposed to view in that sitoatioii, 
calling loudly upon Mohammed. 

By this time, some of the others, apparently 
exhausted, affected to he seized in the same 
way, and they were turned round as their 
comrade had been before. The person who 
turned them supported them afterwards in his 
arms, while they reclined their feu^es upon his 
right shoulder, and evidently were occupied in 
rinsing their mouths with something concealed 
beneath his garments. The same process took 
place respecting their hands, which were 
secretly fortified in a similar way, by some 
substance used to prevent the effect of fire 
upon the skin^ 

We now observed the attendants busied, cm 
our right hand, below the gallery, heating irons 
in the brasiers used for boiling the coffee. As 
soon as the irons were made red hot, they 
were taken in a glowing state among the 
DervisheSj who, seizing them with violence, 



(1) It is the same used by coiguron in Snglaud,who pretend to be 
Jtre-eatert. In the selectioDs which have appeared from the OemiU' 
man'9 Magazine, this nostrum is made public. It is prepared tmm 
sulphur. 
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b^an to lick them with their tongues. "While ^^p- 
we were occupied in beholding this extra* 
ordinary sight, our attention was suddenly 
called off to one of the performers^ who was 
stamping m a distant part of the mosque, with 
one of the irons between his teeth. This 
was snatched from him by the Superior; 
and the man falling into apparent convul- 
sions, was caught by an attendant, and 
placed upon the floor, with his face to the 
earth. Some of the rest then jumped about^ 
stabbing themselTes in different parts of their 



A noise of loud sobbing and lamentation 
was now heard in a latticed gallery above, 
where some women were stationed, who being 
completely duped by the artifices which had 
been practised, became sufficiently alarmed. 
As we were already disgusted with such 
outrages upon religion, under any name, we 
descended from the gallery, and prepared to 
walk out; when the Superior, fearing that 
his company might give him the slip, in- 
stantly put an end to the Uger-de^main^ and 
demanded payment While this took place, 
it was highly amusing to see all the fire-eaters^ 
and the dagger-hearers^ recover at once from 
their fainting and convulsions, and walk about, 
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CHAP, talking with each other in perfect ease and 
indifference^ 

If what has heen here stated is not enough 
to prove the contemptible imposture practised 
upon these occasions, a circumstance that oc- 
curred afterwards will put the matter beyond 
all doubt. 

A Stviss gentleman, acting as goldsmith and 
jeweller to the Grand Signiorj invited us, with 
a large party of other Englishmen^ to dine at 
his house in Constantinople. When dinner was 
ended, one of the Howling Dervishes^ the most 
renowned for his miraculous powers, was 
brought in to amuse the company as a common 
conjuror. Taking his seat on a dioan at the 
upper end of the room, he practised all the 
tricks we had seen at the mosque, with the 
exception of the hot irons, for which he con- 
fessed he was not prepared. He affected to 
stab himself, in the eyes and the cheeks, with 
large poignards ; but, upon examination, we soon 



(I) It has been deemed proper to insert this circumstance, became 
it has been stated, that, *^ totally exhausted by juiin and (ktigne, they 
'* fall to the ground in a senseless trance; when they are remoted to 
" their chambers, and nursed with the greatest care, until their 
*' recovery enables them to repeat so severe a proof of their devotfon.** 
See ConstttntinopU, Antient and Modern, ^. by Daltawa^, p. 1S9. 
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discovered that the blades of the weapons were chap. 
admitted by springs into their handles, like 
those used upon the stage in our theatres. 
There was one trick which he performed with 
extraordmarv skill and address ; it was that of 
draining a sabre across his naked body, after 
having caused the skin of the abdomen to lapse 
over the blade. 

As soon as this exhibition ended, we were 
told by our host that the Dervish should now 
bear testimony to a miracle on our part : and 
as he had no conception of the manner in which 
it was brought about, it was probably never 
afterwards forgotten by him. A. large electrical 
apparatus stood within an adjoining apartment ; 
the conductors from which, passing into the 
room, as common bell-wires, had been con- 
tinued along the seat occupied by the Dervish^ 
reaching the whole length of the dioan. As 
soon as he began to take breath, and to repose 
himself from the fatigue of his tricks, a shock 
from the electrical machine was communicated, 
that made him leap higher than ever he had 
done ' for the name of Mohammed. Seeing no 
person near, and every individual of the com- 
pany affecting tranquillity and unconcern, he 
was perfectly panic-struck. Ashamed, however, 
that an inspired priest, and one of the guardians 
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CHAP. Qf ii^Q miracles of Islatn^ should betray cauaeless 
^^^^^^ alarm, he ventured once more to resume his 
seat; whence, as he sat trembling, a second 
shock sent him fairly out of the house; nor 
could any persuasion, accompanied by a promise 
of explaining the whole that had happened to 
him, prevail upon hun to return, even for the 
payment which was due to him. 

otem- '^ ^^^ cursory observations will now include 
tkmf . almost all that remains of the Notes made during 
the author's first residence in Constantinople. 

Every thing is exaggerated that has been 
said of the riches and magnificence of this city. 
Its inhabitants are ages behind the rest of the 
world. The apartments in their houses are 
always smalL The use of coloured glass in the 
windows of the mosques, and in some of the 
palaces, is of remote date : it was introduced 
into EngUmdy with other refinements, by the 
Crusaders ; and perhaps we may attribute to the 
same people the style of building observed in 
many of our most antient dwelling-houseB ; 
where, in the diminutive pannelling of the 
wamscot, and the form of the windows, an 
evident similarity appears to what is common 
in Turkey. The khans for the bankers seem to 
rank next to the mosques^ among the public 
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edifices of any note. The Mhiagerie shewn to chap. 
strangers is the most filthy hole in Europe^ and 

it is chiefly tenanted by rats The pomp of 

a Turk may be said to consist in his pipe and 
his hone; the first will cost from twenty to 
twenty thousand piastres. That of the Capudan 
Pasha had a spiral ornament of diamonds from 
<me end to the other ; and it was six feet in 
length. Coffee-cups are adorned in the same 
costly manner. A saddle-doth embroidered 
and covered with jewels, stirrups of silver, and 
other rich trappings, are used by their grandees 
to adorn their horses Hie boasted illumi- 
nations of the Ramadan would scarcely be 
perceived, if they were not pointed out. The 
suburbs of London are more brilliant every night 
in the year. 

As to the antiquities of Constantinaplej those 
which are generally shewn to strangers have 
been often and ably described. There is a 
method of obtaining medals and gems which 
has not, however, been noticed ; this is, by 
implication to the persons who contract for the 
product of the common sewers, and are em- 
ployed in washing the mud and filth of the city. 
In this manner we obtained, for a mere trifle, 
some interesting remains of antiquity ; among 
which may be mentioned, a superb silver medal 
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CHAP, of Anthony and Cleopatra ; a silver medal of 
Chalcedon of the highest antiquity ; and an 
intaglio onyx, representing the Flight of ^neas 
from Troy. There is every reason to believe, 
that, within the precincts of this vast city, many 
fine remains of antient art may hereafter be 
discovered. The courts of Turkish bouses are 
closed from observation ; and in some of these 
are magnificent soroU concealed from view, 
serving as cisterns to their fountains. In the 
floors of the different baths are also, in all 
probability, many inscribed warbles ; the charac- 
ters of which, being turned downwards, escape 
even the observation of the Turks. No monu- 
ment was perhaps ever more calculated to 
exhibit the surprising talents of antient sculptors, 
than the Column of Arcadiusj as it formerly stood 
in the Forum of that Emperor. According to 
the fine representations of its bas-reliefs, en- 
graved from Bellini's drawings for the work of 
Banduri^ the characteristic features of the 
Russians were so admirablv delineated in the 
figures of Scythian captives, that they are 
evident upon the slightest inspection^ 



(1) Imperium Orientale, torn. II. p. 621. The Reader, refenii:^ 
to the work, is requested to attend particularly to the portraits of 
the Scythian monarch and of one of his nobles, in the third 
plate. 
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It is somewhat singular, that, amongst all chap. 
the literary travellers who have described the ^^' 



curiosities of Constantinople^ no one has hitherto Greek ^a- 
noticed the market for Mantiscripts ; yet it would 
be difficult to select an object more worthy of 
examination. The bazar of the booksellers does 
not contain all the works enumerated by D'Her- 
helot ; but there is hardly any Oriental author, 
whose writmgs, if demanded, may not be 
procured ; although every volume oflFered for 
sale be manuscript. The number of shops 
employed in this way, in that market and else- 
where, amounts to a hundred : each of these 
contain, upon an average, five hundred volumes ; 
so that no less a number than fifty thousand 
manuscripts, Arabic^ Pei^siaity and Turkish^ are 
daily exposed for sale. One of our first endea- 
vours was to procure a general catalogue of the 
writings most in request throughout the empire ; 
that is to say, of those works which are con- 
stantly upon sale in the cities of Constantinople^ 
AlqppOf and Cairo ; and also of their prices. 
This we procured through the medium of a 
Dervish. The whole of this Catalogue is given 
in the Appendix ; and it may be considered as 
offering a tolerable view of the general state of 
Oriental literature ; such, for example, as might 
be obtained of the literature of Britain^ by the 
catalogues of any of the principal booksellers of 

VOL. III. F 



II. 
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CHAP. London and Edinburgh. The causes of disap- 
pointment, which has so often attended the 
search after manuscripts by literary persons sent 
out from the Academies of Europe^ may he 
easily explained* These men have their resi- 
dence in Pera, whence it is necessary to go by 
water to Constantinople. The day is generally 
far spent before they reach the place of their 
destination ; and, when arrived, they make 
their appearance followed by a Janissary. The 
venders of manuscripts, who are often Endrs, 
and sometimes Dervish^j beholding an If^iM 
thus accompanied, gratifying what they consider 
to be an impertinent, and even a sacrilegious 
curiosity, among volumes of their religion and 
law, take offence, and refuse not only to sell, 
but to exhibit any part of their collection. The 
best method is, to employ a Dervish^ marking in 
the catalogue such books as he may be required 
to purchase ; or to go alone, unless an inter- 
preter be necessary. We found no difficulty in 
obtaining any work that we could afford to buy. 
The manuscript of " The Arabian Nights** is not 
easily procured, and for this reason ; it is a 



(1) As there hate been different statementi made respecting the 
title of thii Compilatioii in the East, we shall write the name of ft 
exactly as it is pronounced by the booksellers of Turkey, and espaeiany 
those of Grand Cairo, who call this work ^* Ilvw Lbbla o LniA.* 
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oompilationy made according to die taste and chap. 
opportunity of the writer, or the pergon who "^ 
orders it of the scribes ; it is found only in 
private hands ; and there are not two copies of 
it which contain the same Tales. We could 
not obtain this work in Canstantinoplef but after- 
wards we bought a very fine copy of it in Grand 
Cairo. It was not until the second winter of 
onr residence in Pera^ that we succeeded, by 
means of a Dervish of our acquaintance, in pro- 
curing a Catalogue from one of the principal 
shops. Hie master of it was an Emirj a man 
of considerable attainment in Oriental literature, 
from whom we had purchased several nuirn^ 
scripts^ which are now in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. Whenever we applied to this man for 
works relating to poetry or to history, he was 
very willing to supply what was wanted ; but if 
we ventured only to touch a Kordn^ or any 
other volume held sacred in Turkish estima> 
tion, our business terminated abruptly for 
that day. There are similar mantiscript markets 
in all the Turkish cities, particularly those 
of Aleppo and of Couro. Many works com- 
mon in CourOf are not to be met with in 
Constantinople. Hie Beys have more taste 
for literature than the Turks ; and the women, 
shut up in the Charems of Egypt^ pass many 
of their solitary hours in listening to persons 

p 2 
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CHAP, who are employed to read to them for their 
amusement. 



Nor is the search after Greek manuscripts so 
unsuccessful as persons are apt to imagine. 
By employing an intelligent GreeA priest, we 
had an opportunity of exammmg a great variety 
of volumes, brought from the Isle of Princes, 
and from the private libraries of Chreek princes 
resident at the Phandr^. It is true, many of 

(1) Grbbks of trb PhanIr. 

" There are six Greek fiunilies of more note than the nat, who 
live at Phan&r, a district in the northern part of the eltj, near flie 
sea; their names are, Ipsilandi, Moroozi, Callimichi| Sooio, Haad- 
tzerli, and Mavrocordato. These have either aspired to, or obtained 
in their toms, the situation of Hospodar, or Prinoe, of Wahehia, 
and Moldavia. In 1806, the Porte was persuaded, hj the French, io 
believe that Ipsilandi and Moroozi, the Horpodars of the two pio- 
Tinces, were in the interest of Russia ; and in the month of September 
of that year, they were removed ; Soozo and CalUmaehi being ap- 
pointed in their room, by the interference of Sebastiani, the Fkeneh 
ambassador. Moroozi, on his recal, came back to Constantinople; 
but Ipsilandi went to Russia, and thus brought on his fiunily the 
vengeance of the Porte. His father, aged seventy-four, who had been 
four times Prince of Walackia, was beheaded January the SSth^ 1807t 
while I was at Constantinople. Among the articles of aeenaation 
brought against him it was alleged, that he had fomented the 
rebellion of the Servians ; and that, at the time when the tfoopa of 
the Nizam J edit were about to march against the Janissaries of 
Adrianople, he had given intimation of this, through Kostapha 
Balractar, a chief in the northern provinces of Turkey, to the Janlf- 
saries, who had accordingly prepared themselves for the. deaigna of 
the Porte. 

"The only persons in the Tnrldsh empire who could In any way 

promote 
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them were of little value ; and some others, of 
more importance, the owners were miwilling to 



promole the cnltiTation of antient literatarey and excite the Greeks 
to shake off that ignorance in which they are plunged, are the Greek 
Nobles of the Phanir. Bat, instead of using their inflaence with the 
Goremment, to enable them to encourage and patronise schools in 
parts of the Levanti they are only pacing in the tranunels of political 
intrigue, and, actuated by the ' lust of lucre,' o^ of power, are 
doing what they can to obtain the offices of interpreter to the Porte, 
or of Patriarch; or to succeed as Princes of Walaehia and Moldavia. 
Excepting a Dictionary of modem Greek, which was published under 
the patronage of one of the Marrocordato family ; and a ^ovrifrriipiov ^ 
or school, the expenoes of which were defrayed by one of the Morooxi 
fiunily ; aU that has been done, to increase the knowledge of their lan- 
guage among the Greeks, has been effected by the liberal and patriotic 
exertions of Greek merchants, living at Venice, Trieste, or Vienna. 
An undertaking, which would have been attended with great advantage, 
had it not been firustrated by political interference, was a lYanslation 
of the Travels of Anacharsis into modem Greek, accompanied with 
proper maps. This was only begun ; tlie Greek who was employed in 
it was put to death by the Porte : another Greek, of Tanlna, called 
flakellaris, has, I beUere, translated the whole. Works of this kind 
would be productive of greater utility to the mass of the reading and 
industrious Greeks, than such performances as a translation of Virgil's 
iEneid into Greek Hexameters, which I saw at Ckmstantinople, pub- 
Driied by the OittA. bishop, Bulgari, who resided in Russia. 

** Hie Gredu of the Phan&r are themselves rery conversant with 
the authors of antient Greece, and well understand most of the 
modem languages of Europe. There is an affectation of using words 
and phrases of old Greek, instead of tilie modem, even among the 
serrante and inferior people at the Phanir. The learned Coray is 
exciting Us co untry men, by his writings and example, to a study o^ 
their antient language; and the Greek merchanto, who are led to 
Tisit the diflbrent cities of the Continent, retum to their country with 
information and useful knowledge, which is gradually diffused among 
the Greeks connected with them. 

** The foUowing Advertisement, of an Exhibition of Wax-work at 

Pera 
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CHAP. sell. The hct is, it is not money which such 
men want They will often exchange then: 
maniiscripts for good printed editions of the 
Greek Classics, particularly of the Orators. 
Prince Alexander Bano Hantzerli had a magnifi- 
cent collection of Greek manuscripts^ and he long 
corresponded with the author after his return 

Pera, may give the reader a notion of the oommon Qreek need at 

that place. 

EIAH2IZ. 

'O K^pcoc K,af»iri6rfic \anPavH ri) v ri/i i}p 9i iiBow6tii^ n)ir t^yiww' 
rdrtiv Ko%v6TfiTa, iri i^XOiv I^J ftk ITva itiya vv\Xoyoy nvrntptUorra 
Koi wtptofforipuv dyaXfidrmv, Tb irXticrroT /upog rSv MorapxOv y^c 
EirpiSnrfii, Kai iroXXwv aXX«i»y ircp»^4/Awv {fwoKUfUvmVt Iv otgt^pimciTUg 
Kol fiia 'A^poiirii* *'0'Ka ahrd iIq /ilyctfoc ^vciKbVf mal Iviiivfihm 
tKacrrov Kara rbv PaOfibr Tfjg d^iag rov. 

A^ri rd ityakiiara wa^^tifftdZoyrai Koff UdffTiiy iirh rh vovjpyi Iwc 
ilg rag wivrt rrfQ vtnsrbg, tig rb ffravpoipdfn, May rov S^w^rUnt Hig 
Kvpiag TofiaZivag, iwdvt* dg rb 'Epyaariipt ivbg Kovfcr«l|M|. Ta 
tiytvri vxoKtlfUva OiXii wXfiputaow Kara rt^v 'ir\ovc%owdpox<n^ airriiw 
irpoaipiffty, *H ik ffvvfiOtig ri/i i) cZvai yp^fft Ipa §lg caO< 4yOp«*«'ov. 

ThmtlatioD. 
'NOTICE. 

'* Mr. Campioni, has the honor to inform the Nobility and Qentiy, 
that he b arrived here, with a large eollection of forty and more Figures ; 
the greater part, of the Kings of Eorope, and many other iDostrioai per- 
sonages. Among them is a Venus. All these are of the tlie of nature; 
and dressed, eaeh according to the quality of the person. 

'< These Figures are exhibited every day, from the morning to deren at 
night, in the Staurodromo, in the house of Mrs. Thomaaina, above a 
Confectioner's shop. The NobiUty and Gentry will pay aeowding to 
their liberal dispositions ; but the customary price b a piastre ahead." 

To confirm what I have said above, relating to the knowledge 
which some of the noble Greeks possess of their antient kngnagc^ I 
refer the reader to the elaborate performance of Nicolas KaTToeoidato, 
who was Prince of Walachia, written in antient Greek ; the title of 

which 
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to England}. We sent to him from Parisj chap. 
the origmal edition of the French EncyclopHie ; 
and no contemptible idea may be formed of the 
taste of men, who, situate as the Greek families 
are in Qmstanimaple^ earnestly endeavour, by 
such publications, to multiply their sources of 
information Some of the Greek mamiscripts 



wUeh i§, wipl Ka9i|ff^r«i»y. Thif work was printed at Bucharest, in 
1719: tt eontaim 'nineteen chaptersy and embraoea a variety of moral 
and leligioas toptcty relating, as its title imporU, to the ' Duiiei of 
Man,* The following paragraph is taken at random from the work* 
■a a specimen of the language : 

r^ re ydp oitK dpStvofiivii 9vy|%cc fUv iv gSXroic, wc ilirtiv, rd 
ewipfUiTa^ dXX' &vl<rxvp6g lariv m^tjaai koI tic f&e aird icgoayayuv 
mal vovi K&v tiffvSc Ixy, t-^c HintOtv fuyroi yt ipStiag dftotpriaag, 
^ 5Xwc itrriipmrai irpbg Ivipytiav r&v koXwv, ^ koO* iavrbv dpy&v cai 
efaiaCmVf AKoXaaraivtif /ii) iraidaywyoitfityot, /irirt rvwoitfiivos iIq 
KpiffiVKol aipiffiv dptTfic* 

* Nam et terra, com non rigatnr, continet qnidem sinu sno, nt ita 
dicam, semina, sed ad ea vegetanda, et in Incem edenda* invalida est ; et 
mens qoamris habilis, si destituator irrlgatione, aut plane sterHescit ad 
W>nos aetos, ant per se targens et lasdTiens protenrd agit, dam non insti- 
toitor et formator ad discemendam et eligendam Tirtntem.' 

** The library of Nicolas Mavroeordato was stored with manuscripts 
pfocored from the different monasteries in Greece, and the islands of 
the Archipelago ; and so Taloable was It in erery respect, that Serin, 
who had been sent* by the Ooremment of France* to collect mano- 
scripts in the Levant, in a Letter ftvm Constantinople to Manrepas, 
dated Dec. 28, 1738, thus expresses hfanself : < La biblioth^qne da 
Prince da Valachie peat aUer de pair avec celles des plos grands 
princes ; et depois deos ans a employ^ deaz cents mflle 4cu8 en achats 
des manoscrits Tores, Arabes, et Persans.' * Wdpole** M8. Journal. 

(1) It was through his means that the author procured for Mr. 
Cripps. at the particular instigation of the late Professor Porson, the 
superb copy of the Orators, now in the possession of Dr. Bumey . 
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CHAP. 



now in the Bodleian were originally in his pos- 
session ; particularly a most exquisite copy of 
the Four Gospels, of the tenth or eleventh 
century, written throughout, upon Yellum, in 
the same minute and beautiful characters. 



Ametit, 



The exercises of the AthlettB, whether derived 
or not by the Turks from the subjugated Greeks^ 
are still preserved, and often exhibited, in dif- 
ferent towns of the empire'. The combatants 



(I) **The combats of wrestUog, which I have witneMed near 
Smyrna, are the same as those which the anticnt writera deaeribe; 
and nothing strikes a travelter in the East more than the erideiit 
adherence to customs of remote ages. 

** The habit of ' girding the loins ' was not formerly more general 
than it is now, in the coontries of the Levant. The efRsct of this 
en the form of the body cannot fail of being observed at the baths, 
in which the waists of the persons employed there are remaikable for 
their smallness. The long sleeve worn at this time in all the Bast ia 
mentioned by Strabo, and Herodotns, lib. viL The head was shem 
formerly, as now ; and the persons of common rank wore a lower sort 
of turban, and those of dignity a high one ; as is the case to this day 
in Turkey. (So/m. Plin. Exe. 392.) The following passage in 
Plutarch ( VU. Themiat.) describes a custom with which evexy one Is 
acquainted : * The Persians carefully watch not only their wives, bet 
their slaves and concubines; so that they are seen by no one; at home, 
they live shut up; and when on a journey, they ride in chariots covered 
in on all sides.' We find that antimony, the stibium of Pliny, whkb 
is now employed by the women of the East, who draw a smaU wire 
dipped in it between the two eyc'lids, and give the eye an expieasioii 
much admired by them, was used in former times. Jezabel ' pat her 
eyes in paint,' (2 King$t iz. 30.) and Xenophon calls this, dfOdXfutr 
iwoypti^fl, (De Cjfri Inst,) The com is now trodden out by oxen or 
horses, in an open area, as in the time of Homer ; (II, Y. v. 486.) 
and a'passage of that poet, relating to fishing, would have been under- 
stood, 
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appear with their bodies oiled, having no other 
clothing than a tight pair of leathern breeches 
covered also with oil. So much has been 
already written upon these subjects, that any 
further detail would be superfluous. Belorij in 
his interesting work, composed near three cen- 
turies ago, appropriated an entire chapter to a 
description of the Turkish wrestling-matches'. 

The same observation is not applicable to the Hippo- 
Hippodrome; now called Atmeidan, which also 
signifies the Horse^course ; because many erro- 
neous statements have appeared with regard 
to the antiquities it contains, particularly the 
absurd story, generally propagated, concerning 
the blow given by Mohammed the Second, with his 
battle-axe, to the famous Delphic Pillar of three 
brazen serpents : it is said he smote off the 
head of one of the serpents. This place pre- 
serves nearly the state in which it was left by 
the Greeks. The mosque in front, near the 



stood, if the eommentaton had known, that the G^reekf, in fishing, 
let the line with the lead at the end run over a piece of horn fiied on 
the side of the boat ; this is the meaning of kqt* &ypa(f\oio*pobi cipac 
IpPtfiavia. (n. Q. T. 81.) The flesh of the camel, which bears in 
taste a resemblance to Teal, is now eaten by the Turks, as also by the 
Arabians, on days of festivity, as it was by the Persians in the time of 
Herodotus. (Clio.)" WcdpoU^a MS. Jawmal. 

(S) De la Luicte de Turquie, ohap. xxxTilL Ut. iil. de$ 8ing%Uar. 
cb$€rv6e$par BOon, p. 801. Par. 166& 
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CHAP. Obelisk, is that of Sultan Achmed ; and the more 

IL • 

y^^^>^^ distant one, that of St. Sophia. Not a single 
object has been either added or removed, to 
interfere with the fidelity of the delineati<m : 
every thing is represented exactly as it appeared 
to us at the time ; although we were under 
some apprehension from the TurkSf who will 
suffer nothing of this kind to be made with 
their consent. 

ObeUsk. A representation of the Hippodrome is given in 
bas-relief upon the base of the Obelisk : by this it 
appears, that there were originally two obeliskSf 
one at either extremity of the course. That 
which remains is about fifty feet in height, 
according to Totimefort^i it is of one entire 
block of Egyptian granite. The manner in 
which this immense mass was raised, and placed 
upon its pedestal, by the Emperor TheodosiuSf 
is represented also, in a series of bas-reliefe 
upon its base. The workmen appear employed 
with a number of windlasses, all brought, by 
means of ropes and pulleys, to act at once upon 
the stoned 



(1) Tottmtfori, lett. IS. Aecording to Bondelmontf iU height it 
fifty-eight feet; and this nearly coincides with the statement of 
Mr. Dallaway, who makes it eqoal to sixty. See Dall, Cofutani. p. 67. 

(2) See the engraying in Wheler's Travels, {Book IL p. 183. Loud. 
1668.) which gives a ftdthful repiestntatlon of these bao^reHtft. 
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There is ibothing either grand cnr heautifiil in chap. 
the remains of the Brazen Column^ hefore men- 



tioned, consisting of the bodies of three serp^its ^}^ 
twisted spirally together. It is about twelve 
feet in height: being hcJlow, the Turks have 
filled it with lH:x)ken tiles, stones, and other 
rubbish. But m the circumstances of its his- 
tory, no relic of antient times can be more 
interesting. It once supported the golden tripod 
at Delphij which the Greeks^ after the battle of 
PIoUbc^ found in the camp of Mardonius. This 
Cnct has been so well ascertained, that it will 
probably never be disputed. '^ The guardians 
of the most holy relics,'^ says Gibbon^ ^< would 
rejoice, if they were able to produce such a 
** chain of evidence as may be alleged upon this 
^ occasion.'* Its original consecration in the 
temple of Delphi is proved from Herodotus 
and Pausanias; and its removal to Corutan- 
Hnoplej by Zosikus, Eusebius, Socrates 
EccLESiAsncus, and Sozoii£n\ Thevenot 
relates the story of the injury done to the head 
of one of the serpents by the battle-axe of 



€€ 
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(8) Vol. II. c. 17. Note (•). 

(4) See GyUiui (fib. ii. c. 13. Topog. Cmut.) The three headf 
xemained in his time; for he deicribes them u plaeed in a triangular 
fonuy rising high upon the shaft of the eolamn. According to Busf 
fttwfy it was a representation of the eerjfmt iyAow. 
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Mohammed. The history of the subsequent loss 

of these heads is related by ChishulP^. ''The 

' second pillar/' says he, ^< is of wreathed brass, 

^ not above twelve feet high ; lately terminated 

* at the top with figures of three serpents^ rinug 
^ from thepilldr^ and tvith necks and headsformitig 
^ a beautiful triangle. But this monument wai 
' rudely broken from the top of the pillar, hf 
' some attendants of the late Polish ambassador^ 

* whose lodgings were appointed in the Cirque^ 
^ opposite to the said pillar/' An absurd notion 

has prevailed, that the present mutilated state 
of the column originated in the blow it received 
from the axe of Mohammed. 



(1 ) Travels in Turkey, p. 40. Land. 1747. 

(2) After the pablication of the first edition of this Part of tike 
author*8 Travels, one of the Reviewers contradicted this observatfon of 
ChishuU ; saying, '' not of the Poliih, but of the Imperial ambassador ;** 
citing De La Motraye^$ Travels in support of the objection. It is 
however founded upon one of those errors to which Beviewers as wdl 
as Authors may be liable ; tor De La Moiraye distinctly states, that 
the ambassador was Count Lisbuky, Palatine of Poten, " who came to 
Coiutantinople in quality of AnUKUtador Extraordinary from the King 
and Bepubiic of Polajtd." See De La Motraye'e Traode, voL 1. 
p. 205. Lond.n92. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE TO THE PLAIN OF 
THOY. 

rival of an American Frigate — Departure 
' from Constantinople — Dardanelles — Situation 
of Sestos — Dismissal of the Con-ette — Visit to 
the Pasha— Voyage down the Hellespont — 
Appearance caused by the Waters of the 
Mender— Udjek T^pe — Koum-kalL 

■ J- HE arrival of an American frigate, for the chap. 
first time, at Constantinople, caused considerable 
leatioD, not only among the Turks^ but also 



Arrival of 
an Ame^ 
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CHAP, throughout the whole diplomatic corps stationed 
in Pera. This ship, commanded hy Captain 
JBainbridge, came from Algiers^ with a letter 
'^ ^'■*" and presents from the J)ey to the Sultan and 
Capudan Pasha. The presents consisted of 
tigers and other animals, sent with a view to 
conciliate the Turkish Government, whom the 
Dey had offended. When the frigate came to 
an anchor, and a message went to the Porte 
that an American ship was in the harbour, the 
Turks were altogether unable to comprehend 
where the country was situate whose flag 
they were to salute. A great deal of time was 
therefore lost in settling this important point, 
and in considering how to receive the stranger. 
In the mean time, we went on board to visit the 
captain. We were sitting with him in his cabin, 
when a messenger came from the Turkish 
Government, to ask whether America were not 
otherwise called the New World ; and, being 
answered in the affirmative, assured the captain 
that he was welcome, and that he would be 
treated with the utmost cordiality and respect 
The messengers from the Dey were then ordered 
on board the Capudan Pasha's ship ; who, re- 
ceiving the letter from their sovereign with 
great rage, first spat, and then stamped upon 
it ; telling them to go back to their master, and 
inform him that he would be served after the 



III. 
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same maimer, whenever the Turkish admiral chap. 
met him. Captain Bainhridge was, however^ 
received with every mark of respect and atten- 
tion, and he was rewarded with magnificent 
presents. The fine order of his ship, and the 
healthy state of her crew, became topics of 
general conversation in Pera ; and the difierent 
ministers strove who should first receive him 
in their palaces. We accompanied him in his 
long-boat to the Black Sea^ as he was desirous 
of hoisting there, for the first time, the American 
flag ; and, upon his return, were amused by a 
very singular entertainment at his table during 
dinner. Upon the four comers were as many 
decanters, containing fresh water from the fawr 
quarters of the globe* The natives of Europe^ 
Ada^ Africa and America^ sat down together to 
the same table, and were regaled with flesh, 
firuit, bread, and other viands ; while, of every 
article, a sample from each quarter of the globe 
was presented at the same time. The means of 
accomplishing this are easily explained, by the 
frigate's having touched at Algiers, in her pas- 
sage from America^ and being at anchor so near 
to the shores both of Europe and Asia* 

About this time, news arrived in Constanti' 
naple of the expedition to Egypt, under General 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie; and intelligence was 
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c^AP. received of the safe arrival of the British fleet, 
v^v-O with our army, in the Bay of Marmorice. The 
Capudan Pasha, on hoard of whose magnificent 
ship, the Sultan Selim, we had heen with our 
ambassador, previous to the sailing of the 
Turkish squadron for Egypt, ordered a corvette 
to be left for us to follow him; having heard 
that the author's brother. Captain George ClarAe, 
of the Braakel, was with the fleet in Marmorice^ 
to whom he expressed a desire of being after- 
wards introduced. Nothing could exceed the 
liberality of the Turkish admiral upon this oc- 
casion. He sent for the captain of the carvettCf 
and, in our presence, gave orders to have it 
stored with all sorts of provisions, and even with 
wines ; adding also, that knives, forks, chairs, 
and other conveniences, which Turks do not use, 
would be found on board. 

^^^^^^ We sailed in this vessel on the second of 
'^^'i^^^'f^fp^' March ; and, saluting the Seraglio as we passed 
with twenty-one guns, the shock broke all the 
glass in our cabin windows. Our Turkish crew, 
quite ignorant of marine aflairs, ran back at the 
report of their own cannon ; trusting entirely 
to a few Greeks and some French prisoners, to 
manage all the concerns of the vessel. We 
were not sorry to get away from the unwhole- 
some place in which we had lived, and to view 
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the mosques and minarets of Constantinople^ chap. 
disappearing in the mists of the Sea of Marmora^ 
as we steered with a fidr wind for the HellespontK 



(1) "I quitted Ckmstantinople at the end of autamn, 1806, for the 
po rpoee of Tfiitiiig ttue Troad a fecoud time, and examhiing It with more 
mccamej tban in tiie f pring of the year. The Greek TetBel in wliieh I 
embalmed waa bovnd to Trieehiri, a little town on the coast of Theesaly. 
Hie Greek f e e wJ i are in general filled with great nambers of Greeks, all 
of wbom have a ihare, large or tmall, in the ship, and its merchandise. 
HMTastpraAta which the GredLS reaped about ten years past, when they 
carried com to Uie ports of France and Spain, from the Black Sea and 
Gr e e e e, partlcalaily T h e s w d y, and from Garamania, ezdted a spirit of 
a d faO ur e and enterprise, which soon showed itself in the bailding of 
ouuiy hnndred ressels* bdonging chiefly to the two barren islands of 
Speoia and Hydra, sitoate on the eastern side of the Morea. Vessels 
are to ba seen navigated by Greeks* carrying twenty 'two gone : one of 
tills ate I met in the Archipelago, off Andros, in company with other 
aaiallar sb^; all sailing beibre the wind, with large extended sails of 
white eottoBy forming a beantifnl appearance. The Greeks on board the 
THe^iiiote tess d were not Tory nomeroas. My fellow companions were 
tiirea Tvks : one waa going to Enbcea; another to a Tillage near Ther- 
mopyte ; and tiie third was a Tiditar, who profited by the northerly wind 
that waa blowiag, and was going te the Morea. At son-set, the Greeks 
sat oo tttt daek, loimd tiielr supper of oli?eS| anehoTies, and biseolts, with 
wtea; and in the eabin* a lamp was lighted tea tutelar saint, who was to 
give viftcnMiabte weather. The wind that bore OS akmg was from the N.B.; 
to whiflh, aa widl as the Bast» the name of the LennUmr is giren. This 
wind la generally Teiy strong ; and the epithet applied by Viigil, ' violent 
Htr B t u m f is strictly a ppr o pr iate. Alter a little more than a day's sailing, 
we foand oofsalfea opposite to a Tillage on the Soropean coast of the Sea 
ef Manaon callad PeriatasiB. The distance from Constantinople we 
aoDpotedte be about forty leagoes. I was informed that a Greek chnrch 
at this place was dedicated to St Gcoige. This explains the reason why 
that part of tiie Propontis, whteh is now called the Bay and Strait of 
OalUpolit was formerly designated by the appellation of St George's 
GhaaneL At the distance of eighteen or twenty miles to the south of 

GaHipoU, 
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CHAP. Towards eyening, the wind strengthening, the 
crew lowered all the sails, and lay to all night 
In the morning, having again hoisted them, wa 
found, at nine o'clock a. m. that we had left 
Marmora J a high mountain, fax hehind us. The 
Isle of Princes^ from the position of the strata, 
as they appeared through a telescope, which 
was the nearest view we had of the island, 
seemed to consist wholly of limestone. We 
wished much to have visited the ruins of C^sdcmm^ 
hut had not opportunity. The small isthmus, 
near to which they are situate, is said to have 
accumulated in consequence of the rains of 
two ancient bridges, which formerly connected 



QallipoU, are Um remaiiui of a fort, XocfM^ucain'po (Pigi^brt)* iridik a 
Tarkhh vessel, as it tacked near us, sainted ; for hare. It it Mid, tks 
Turks first lauded, when they eame under Soliman into Boiopei 

'* The ship anchored off the castle of the Dardaadlai^ mt tM AiMfe 
side, according to tlie costom enforced bj the TmkM on alliUpa^aBiit- 
log those of war, which past southward. At thia tima, aad cnrar liafie 
the MamlOiks liad shewn dispoiitkniB hoatUe to theOttomtnGofw^Hnl 
established in Egypt, under Mahomed All, the aetoal Tteoraj, dl 
and vessels, particularly Greek, which might be sappoied lo bo Um 
of conveying supplies of CireastlaBS to the MamMki, to iBcniia tiMk 
numbers, were strictly searched. 

<< The population of the town, C%aiwU Aoteiy on the 
I landed, consists of Mohammedans, Jews, and a §Bm Gieekt; 
in all, to about 8000. It derives its name fW>m a mamdhetoiy of aarflken- 
waie; cAomiAsignifyhigaplateordish. The houses are meftByiMdbBat 
chiefly of wood. From this place I took a boat, and nilad down ths 
Hellespont, to Koum-kal6 (the Sand-casae), situate between the Boeth 
of the Simois and the Sigean promontory." WalpMs MS, JmmmJ, 
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an island with the main land. Recently, above chap. 
a thousand coins had been found on the site' of 
Parium in Mysta, and sold by the peasants 1;o 
the master of an English merchant yessel : we 
saw the greater part of them ; they were much 
injured, and of no remote date, being all of 
copper, and chiefly of the age of the later Em^ 
peran. Between Marmora and the Dardanelles^ 
and nearer to the latter, on the European side, 
appears a remarkable tumulus, on the top of a 
hill near the shore. The place is called Hexamil ; 
and, according to the map of De VIsle, was 
once the site of Lysimackia. 

The entrance to the Canal of the Hellespont, 
from the Sea of Marmara, although broader than 
the l^radan Bosporus, has not the same degree 
of grandeur. Its sides are more uniform, less 
bold, and they are not so richly decorated. 
The only picturesque appearance is presented 
by the European and Asiatic castles, as the 
straits become narrower. Before coming in 
sight of these, the eye notices a few houses 
and windmills, belonging to the present village 
of Lamsaque, which are all that remains of the 
antient Lampsacus. The wine of the place no 
longer retains its antient celebrity. 

Having anchored about three miles above the £^' 

g2 
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CHAP, castles, we landed, and walked to the town of 
III. 

the Dardanelles. In our way, we observed the 

shafts of several pillars of granite ; some of these 
had been placed upright in the earth, as posts, 
by means of which to fasten cables for vessels ; 
others were dispersed and neglected. In the 
recess of a small bay, before reaching the town, 
is the best situation for viewing the narrow 
part of the strait, where Xerxes is believed to 
have passed with his army ; and here the 
two castles have a very striking appearance. 
Toumefort objects to the story of Leanden's 
enterprise, reasoning upon the supposed impos- 
sibility of a man's swimming so great a distance 
as that which separated Ahydos from Sestos. The 
servant of the Imperial Consul at the Dardanelles 
performed the feat, more than once, in a mudi 
wider part of the straits, passing from the 
Asiatic side to the European castle; whence, 
after resting himself a few minutes, he swam 
back again\ 

When we arrived, we found all the shops 
shut The Turkish fleet had passed the day 



(I) Lord Byron, in company with Lieutenant Ekenhead of the 
Salsette frigate, swam across the Hellespont, upon the tibird of Ibj 
1810. They were only an hour and five minutes in eompletiiig the 
passage. See Lord Byron's own narratiTe of the event, and the 
exquisite little poem he composed upon the occasion. CkUde HarMt 
PUifrimage, p, 178. LoruL 1812. 
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before ; and the greatest terror prevailed among ^f^f 
the mhabitants, who upon these occasions are 
exposed to plunder from the promiscuous mul- 
titude of barbarians, drained from the provinces 
of Anatolia to man the fleet. It often happens 
that these men have never seen the sea, until 
they are sent on board. Whenever the fleet 
comes to anchor, they are permitted to land, 
and then they are guilty of the greatest dis- 
orders. The Capudan Pasha himself told us 
that it was in his power to bring them to 
order, by hanging some ten, or a dozen, a 
day ; '* hut ihen^* said he, '^ how ami to spare 
so many men ?" 

The wine of the Dardanelles is sent to Con- 
stantinopley to Smyrna^ to Aleppo, and even to 
England. It will keep to a great age, and, if 
the vintage be favourable, is preferable to that of 
Tenedos. Both sorts are of a red colour. That 
of the Dardanelles^ after it has been kept twenty 
or thirty years, loses its colour, but not its 
strength. It is made chiefly by Jews, and called, 
in Italian, (the language spoken throughout the 
Levant), Vino della Leyge; because it is pre- 
tended, that the Jews, by their law, are 
prohibited the adulteration of wine. Its price, 
when of good quality, equals eight paras the 
ohe; about two-pence a bottle. 
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^^il' ^ *^® European side of thc> straits ; predsdy 
on the spot where it is helieved Sestos was 
situate^ and where it is laid down by D^AnmUef 
are three Tumuli. Concerning these a aXLj 
fable is related by the Turks^ which affirms that 
they were formed by the straw, the chsfl^ and 
the com, of a Dervish, winnowing hia grain. 
The largest is called ^fe^Ti^. 8est,ia Twrtuk, 
signifies an echo ; but there is no echo, either at 
the tomb or near it ; whence it is not too mudb 
to conclude that Sestus affi>rded the original 
etymology of this name, and perhaps the aite 
of it may be thus ascertained. Near to this 
tomb is a place called Akbash, where there are 
said to be RuinSf and where a Dervish resides, 
who has frequently brought medals and other 
antiquities, found there, to the Dardanelles. 
Farther up the straits, towards the Sea of 
Marmora, at about the distance of three EngUsk 
miles from Ahbashj and on the same aide^ are 
the remains of a Mole, having the remarkable 
appeUation of Gaziler Eschielesy, the Pier or 
Strand of the Conquerors ; whether in allosion to 
the passage of the Getce, who from Phrygia and 
Mysia, crossing the Hellespont, first peopled 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece ; or to the Persk 
invasion, many ages after; or to the conqnest 
of the Turks themselves; cannot now be de- 
termined. That this people have retained in 
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their language the onginal interpretation of chap. 
many antieot appellations, may be proTed by 
varioos examplflg, in the names of rivers and 
{daoes. 

Hating procured at the Dardamelles proper 
paeons to attend us as guides, during our 
intended expedition to the Plain of Troy, and a 
four-oared boat to conduct us thither by day- 
break on the following morning, we returned 
on board the corvette. We informed the captain, 
as well as the crew, that it would not be pos- 
sible tor us, c(»iaist»itly with the plan we had 
in contemplation, to sail for the Mediterranean 
in less than a fortnight Our ambassador had 
sent his cook on board, with money for the 
army ; and had previously urged the impropriety 
of delaying the vessel during her voyage : 
therefore, as all seCToed desirous to overtake 
the TurUsh fleet, which we were informed 
had not passed Tenedos, we resolved to send 
an express by land to Constantinople^ to ensure 
a passage up(« our return from Troas, in a 
small merchant vessel, belonging to an JEnglish^ 
man of the name of Castle. This we had left 
lading with stores for the troops destined to 
Mgypl. It had been, originally, nothing more 
than a bomb-boat, captured by Sir Sidney Smith 
firom the French ; yet the desire of gratifying our 
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CHAP, curiosity with the sight of the highly olaiwiefd 
wry^ territory then within our reach, suhdued all our 
fears of venturing across the M^&terranean in 
this little bean-cod ; and we resolved to dismiss 
the corvette^ with all the Capudan Pashc^s in- 
tended liberality, as soon as day«light should 
appear. 

p«*flu**** In the morning, therefore, we took leave rf 
the crew, and landed again. Up(m the shore 
we were met by messengers from the Pasha of 
the Dardanelles^ who desired to see us. Being 
conducted to his palace, and through an ante- 
chamber filled with guards, we entered an 
apartment in which we found him seated on a 
very superb divdn. He placed us opposite to 
him ; and the Russian Consul, being on Mb 
knees, acted as our interpreter. The attendants 
in the mean time supplied us with cofiee, con- 
serves, and rich pipes of jasmine. The Paska 
was dressed in a robe of green embroidered 
satin. He told us he was going to JEshf Stam- 
haul (Alexandria Troas), and would take us 
with him in his boat, in order to entertain us 
there. Fearing the interruption this might 
occasion, we begged to be excused : upon this 
he added, that he had an estate in the recesses 
of Mount Iday and begged we would visit him 
there. This we also declined, and afterwards 
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had rmson to regret that we had done so ; for chap. 



serrioes would have materially assisted our 
researdies in the countnr. We then had some 
further conyersation, in which he mentioned 
the names of Englishmen whom he had seen ; 
and expressed a wish to procure some English 
pistc^ for which he said he would give all the 
antiquities in Troas. AAxir this we retired. 
The Pasha went on hoard his hoat, and, as we 
followed him in ours, the guns of the castle 
fired a salute. 



The day was most serene ; not a hreath of JJJJ^ 
wind was stirring, nor was there a cloud to he ^^^ 
seen in the sky. No spectacle could he more 
grand than the opening to the .^geak Sea. 
The mountainous Island of ImbroSj backed by 
the loftier snow-clad smnmits of Samothrace^ 
extended before the Hellespont^ towards the 
north-west. Next, as we advanced, appeared 
Tenedas upon the west, and those small Isles 
which forms a groupe opposed to the Sigean 
Promontory. Nothing, excepting the oars of 
our boat ruffled the still surfoce of the water : 
no other sound was heard. The distant Islands 
of the JEgean appeared as if placed upon the 
surface of a vast mirror. In this manner we 
passed the Rhmtean Promontory upon our left, 
and beheld upon the sloping side of it, the 
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CHAP. Tumulus, considered, and with reason* as the 
Tomb of Ajax. Coming opposite to a sandy 



bay, which PKny, speaking of that tomb, exp 
plicidy mentions as the naval station of the 
Greeks^, we beheld, at a distance, upon the 
Sigean Promontory, those other Tumuli, which 
haye been called the Tombs of Achilles and 
Patroclus. Upon a sand bank, advanced into 
the HeUespont, and formed by the deposit of 
the principal riyer here disembogued, whidi 
for the present may be designated by ifti 
modem appellation of Mendety appeared the 
town of Koum^haU. 
AppMT- A Tery singular appearance takes place at 



ed hf the the mouth of this river : as if it refused to mix 

Waters of , i. ^ *-r i 

the Jfen- With the broad and rapid current of the HeUeS' 
pont, it exhibits an extensive circular line, 
bounding its pale and yellow water : this line is 
so strongly traced, and the contrast of colour 
between the salt and the fresh water so strike 
ing, that at first we believed the dificrence to 
originate in the shallowness of the curr^it, at 
the river's mouth, imperfectly concealing its 



(1) How exactly does this position of the Partus Aehtwntm edneide 
with the remark made by Pliny in the following passage :— '' 4^ 
ibitepuHo xxx itad. Mervallo a Sigeo, H %P9o{b\c) in sUOiene eimtriB 
stuB.*' Plm. Hist. Nat. lib. v. cap. *30. torn. 1. p. 278. X. Bmt. ISSft. 
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funding, this was chap. 



not fooiMl to be the case. An appearai^oe so 
remarkable, characterizmg these waters, would 
not escape, an allusion at least, in the writings 
of a Poet who was lavish in the epithets he 
bestowed upon the Scamafuler and the HeUe^pomt. 
It has been reserved iot the learning and in- 
genuity of Mr. Walpolej to shew that the whole 
controyersy, as far as it has been affected by 
the expression HAATTS 'EAAH2nONT02, 
may be founded in misconstruction ; that instead 
of * broad Hellespont^* the true reading should be 
' salt ffellespanf^. It is used in this sense by 
AtheniBus: but Casauban, in his Commentary 
upon the passage, after citing Hesychius and 
Aristatley who have given the same meaning to 



(S) <* IlluM been objected, that Homer wonld not haTe applied the 
cpithflC vXcric to tlie HeHeppoot Comraentslon have anticipated tiie 
olgectian ; and urged, that altbongh the Hrileapoat, near Seitaa and 
Abjduey ie not wXar^, but only a mile in breadth, yet that In its opening 
towarda the JBgma, at the embouchore of the Scamander, it is broad. 
Uipi rdc Uc^o^ rov lUafgdvipov, are the worda of the Venetian Scholiait. 
See abo the Laleoo of ApoUonine; and EnetalfaiQf, p. 4at. Bat the 
obfecHoa, if it be one, ehoahl have been answered at once, by eaying 
that wXmt^ *EXX9<nreiToc fa the ' jo/f HeUetpaitt.' HXar^, hi thfa 
■erne, fa «Md three tioMt by Aristotle^ hi Metered, lib. iL; and Hetydiins 
givaa the eame meaning. It may be dbtenped, that Damm and Stephanas 
have not BKntioned it in their Dictionaries." 

WolpoU^s M8. JmimtU. 



III. 
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CHAP. 7rXaTV9i^ observes that it is not counte- 
nanced by Eustathimj nor by any of the old 
scholiasts^. 

Coming opposite to the bay, which has been 
considered as the naval station used by the 
Greeks during the war of TVoy, and which is 
situate on the eastern side of the embouchure 
of the Mender, the eye of the spectator is 
attracted by an object predominating over every 
other, and admirably adapted, by the aingii- 
larity of its form, as well as by the peculiarity 
of its situation, to overlook that station, to- 
gether vrith the whole of the low coast near the 
mouth of the river. This object is a conical 
mound, rising upon a line of elevated territory, 
behind the bay and the mouth of the river. It 
has therefore been pointed out as the Tomh of 
JEsyeteSj and is now called UiJ^ek Thp^. If we 
had never heard or read a single syllable con- 
cerning the war of Troy^ or the works of 
Homer, it would have been impossible not to 



(1) llXar^ {r^iap est o^ua «a2«a. AtheDsus, ^la^nXXci Z% mak yXvH 
Uktp dwh irXariot. ( Vid. Anixnad. Casaab. in lib. iL cap. It. Atben. Vetpa.) 
Then he quotes Hesyehios and Aristotle, (Meteorol. lib. iL) and adds, 
** Fortasse usns hie vocis xXar^c Ab eorom interpretatioiie ortiis eat qai 
apod Homemm irXari^v 'EXX^<rxoyroy ezponebant solium : qiioa seqai- 
tor hic Athenaens : nou ita Eostathios, nee gprammaticonim cobors tola." 

(2) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 



(9) ^Tbe dUBeolty of di^oiiiig enetly the Gredan ctinp is rery 
great. Tbie !• owing to the changes on the coast, and the accretion of 
sofl mentioned by StiabOy which, howerer, the stream of the Hellespont 
win pratmit bsing augmented. If, as Herodotos asserts, the oonntry 
aboot Tnj was once a bay of the sea, (lib. ii. c 10.) the difficulties of 
detenninfag the predse extent and fonn of coast are considerable. In 
tfaeeoontry attheembooehore of the Meander, where the soil 
to the distanee of six miles since the days of Strabo, I was 
with the difflcalty of determining the direction of the coast as it 
to be seen in the days of Oarios, and Alexander; in the time of 
StoabOy and Pliny; and tlie Emperor Manuel, who encamped tliere in 
aaS. Tel Ibis diffieolty does not lead me to doabt the event that took 
plaee tiiers and at Bdetos, any more than I should doabt the encamp- 
■Mnl of tlie Greeks at T^, becanse 1 eoold not arrange it in agreement 
with Iha ptesem fiKe of the coast 

" The sitnation of tlie Grecian camp by a marsh, lias been objected 
to. Bnl friiat is tlie fiict ? Homer says, the illness and disease, which 
destroyed the Cheeks, were inflicted by Apollo (the Son). They were. 
wiOonl dfomibtfiibe same with the potrid exlialations which now arise from 
marriif on each side of the river; and which bring with them ftrers to 
the pffesenl Inhabitants of the coast, wlien the N. N. B. wind blows in 
samrner, and the Sonth in tlie beginning of antomn. 

** II is lo be regretted, that the Empress Endocia irso concise hi what 
slw says alwat IVoy, and the plain which slie Tislted in the eleventh 
csBtvy. She sayi, *tfae ibnndatkm stones of the city are not left ;' but, 
as slia adds, in an expression from the Gospels, t) ittpoKvla /ufuiprvpii- 
cty, she was able probably to give some particulars which would have 
been noiw Interesting. See VUIomm Anec. Ortee. torn, 1." 

WaipoU's MS. JournaL 
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notice the remarkable appearance presented by chap. 
this Tumulus, so peculiarly placed as a post of 
observation commanding all approach to the 
harbour and the river'. We afterwards ob- 
served ihat it afforded a survey of all the 



94^ FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 

CHAP. Tryan Plain ; and that, from whatsoever spot 
wv^ it was regarded, this cone, as a beacon, was the 
most conspicuous object in the yiew. 

After these few observations, concluding this 
short chapter, the Reader is perhaps better 
prepared for the inquiry which may now be 
introduced. Notwithstanding the numerous 
remarks which have appeared upon the subject, 
it is our wish to assure him, that our local 
knowledge of the country is still very imper^ 
feet ; that the survey carried on by travellers 
has always, unfortunately, been confined to the 
western side of the river ; that our researches 
will add but little to his stock of information ; 
but that, while much remains to be done, it is 
something for him to be informed, there still 
exists sufficient evidence of Hamer*8 frequent 
allusion to this particular territory, to remove, 
from the mind of any friend to truth, all doubt 
upon the subject. 

KaumkaU. We landed at Koum-kaUy literally signifying 
Sand'Castle ; and hired horses for our expedition. 
The neck of land on which this place has been 
built is usually considered of recent formation, 
and it is true that no soil has been yet accu- 
mulated. The castle stands, as its name im- 
plies, upon a foundation of sand ; but it may 
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m 

be noticed, that the rapidity with which the chap. 
waters of the Hellespont pass these straits must 
prerent any considerable deposit from the river 
near to its mouth. 



*. 
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THE PLAIN OP TROV. 

General Observations on the Topography of 
Grecian CUiet — Evidence of the Trojan War, 
independent of Homer — Identitt/ of the Plain 
— Importance of the text of Strabo — Plan of 
the Author's Expedition — River Mender — 
7W6 of Ajax — Ckment used in the AIanteum 
— Plants— Halil Elly — Inscription — 7%ym- 
breck — Tchiblack — Remarkable Rvins — Pro- 
bable Site o/'Pagus Iliensium — andofCALhi- 
coniNE — Route from the Beyan Mezalbt — 
Antient Sepulchre and Natural Mound — 
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Opmian concerning Simois — Prevalent Errors 
with regard to Scamander~i2uii» hy the 
Callifat Osmack — Inscriptions — Village of 
rCalUfat — Medals — Remains of New Ilium. 

jtV PECUUAR circumstance characterized the chap. 

IV. 



topography of the cities of Antient Greece ; and v^s. 
this perhaps has not been considered so general ^^' 
as it really was. Every metropolis possessed ^JST* 
its CFTADEL and its plain ; the Citadel as a 
place of refuge during war ; the Plain as a 
source of agriculture in peace. To this there 
existed some exceptions ; as in the instance of 
Delphi^ whose celebrity originated in secondary 
causes ; but the exceptions were few, and may 
therefore be omitted. In the provinces of 
Greece^ the appearance caused by a plain, flat 
as the surface of the ocean, and surrounded by 
mountains, or having lofty rocks in its centre or 
sides, is at this day the general indication of 
Utans which denote the locality of some antient 
capitaL Many of those plains border the sea, 
and seem to have been formed by the retiring 
of its waters. Cities so situate were the 
most antient : Argos, Sicyoriy and Corinth^ are 
of the number. The vicinity of fertile plains to 
the coast offered settlements to the earliest 
colonies, before the interior of the country 
became known. As population increased, or 
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the first settlers were driven inward by new 
adventurers, cities more mediterranean were 
established ; but all of them possessed tbeir 
respective plains. ' The physical pbaenomena 
of Greece^ diflfering from those of any other 
country, present a series of beautiful plains^ 
successively surrounded by mountains of lime- 
stone ; resembling, although upon a larger 
scale, and rarely accompanied by volcanic 
products, the craters of the Phleffraean Fields. 
Everywhere their level surfaces seem to have 
been deposited by water, gradually retired or 
evaporated ; they consist, for the most part, of 
the richest soil, and their produce is yet pro- 
verbially abundant. 

In this manner stood the cities of ArgaSf 
Sicyon^ Corinth, Megara, Eleusis, Athens, Thebes, 
Amphissa, Orchomenos, Chcsronea, Lehadea, La" 
rissay Pella, and many other. Pursuing the 
inquiry over all the countries bordering the 
JEgean, we find every spacious plain accom- 
panied by the remains of some city, whose 
celebrity was proportioned either to the fertility 
of its territory, or to the advantages of its 
maritime position. Such, according to Homer, 
were the circumstances of association which 
characterized that district of Asia Minor, where 
Troy was situate. 
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With these focts in contemplation, it is chap. 
onreasonable to suppose, that a plain^ boasting ^^<^^ 
eTery advantage that Nature could afford, of the Tro- 
would offer an extraordinary exception to cus^ indepen- 

.... denftof 

toms so general among antient nations ; that it Homer. 
should have remained untenanted and desolate ; 
and that no adventurers should have occupied 
its fertile soil. It is still more difficult to 
believe, when the monuments of a numerous 
people, and the ruins of many cities, (all 
having reference, by indisputable records, to one 
more antient, as their magna parens,) have been 
found in such a plain, that the compositions of 
any Bard, however celebrated, should have 
afforded the sole foundation of a belief that such a 
people and city did really exist Among the 
gems, the vases, the marbles, and the medals, 
found in other countries, representing subjects 
connected with the Trajan war, yet destitute of 
any reference to the works o{ Homer, we meet with 
documents proving the existence of traditions 
independent of his writings^ ; and in these we 



(1) '"That the Antienti differed as to the eircumstances of the 
Tragan war, ft wiril known ; and that some Tariation, even in the 
a eeo mta of those who were actors in that scene, left the Poet at liberty 
to adopt or ifjeet fiicts, as it best suited his purpose, is highly probable 

••••• Eoripidea chose a subject for one of his Plays, which 

supp os es that Hden nerer was at Troy ; yet we cannot sup- 
pose that he would have deserted Homer without any authority 

As the first Poets differed with regard to the Tro|an war, so their brother 

Artists adapted variations Polygnotos did not always follow 

Homer." Wpo^gBuaifom Homer, pp. 18S,1S4. 

h2 
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have evidence of the truth of the war, which 
cannot be imputed to his invention^ With 
regard to other antiquities where coincidence 
may be discerned between the representation 
of the Artist and the circumstances of the 
Poem, it may also be urged, that they could 
not all have originated in a single fiction, what- 
soever might have been the degree of popularity 
which that fiction had obtained. Every sculp- 
tured onyx, and every pictured patera, found 
in sepulchres of most remote antiquity and in 
distant parts of all the Isles and Continents (^ 
Greece^ cannot owe the subjects they represent 
to the writings of an individual. This were to 
contradict all our knowledge of antient history 
and of mankind. It is more rational to ccm- 
clude, that both the Artist and the Poet bor- 
rowed the incidents they pourtray fix)m the 
traditions of their country j that even the Bard 
himself found, in the remains of former ages, 
many of the subjects afterwards introduced by 
him among his writings. This seems to be evident 
from his description of the Shield of Achilles ; 
and, if it should be remarked, that works of 
art cannot be considered as having afforded 



(1) When the Persians, laying claim to all Asia, alleged, as the 
occasion of their enmity to the Greeks, the hostile invasion of Priaa, 
and the destruction of Troy by Agamemnon, it eanool be aaid tbay 
borrowed the charge from the Poems of Homer. Vid, Herod^t* lib. L 
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representations of this nature in the early period chap. 
to which allasion is made, it would he expe- 
dient to dwell upon this particular part of 
Hamer^s Poem, and, from the minuteness of 
the detail, derive, not only internal evidence of 
an exemplar whence the imagery was derived, 
hut also of the perfection attained by the arts 
of Greece in the period when the description 
was given •. Later poets, particularly Virgil 
and Ovidj evidently borrowed the machinery of 
their poems from specimens of antient art which 
even their commentators are allowed to con- 
template'; and in the practice existing at this 
day among itinerant bards of Italj/j who recite 
long poems upon the antiquities of the country, 
we may observe customs of which Homer 
himself afforded the prototype*. These 



(8) See also the remarkable description of Nestor's Cup, in the 
eleTenth book of tlie Hiad ; and the obsenrations relating to it, in the 
Work by the author's Orandfather opon Boman and Saxon Coins. 
Coirfwr acknowledged himself indebted to the learning and ingenuity of 
the author's Ancestor for the new version introduced by him of a long- 
mistaken passage in Hcmer^g description of that cup. 

(3) Witness the discovery of the '< caput aeris equi '* at the building of 
Carthage, and the death of LaocoHm, as described by VirgU ; as well as 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid, whose archetypes are still discernible upon 
the gems of Greece, 

(4) These men, caUed improvieatari, are seen in the public streets of 
cities in Italy. A crowd collects around them, when they begin to 
recite a long poem upon a canUo or an intaglio put into their hands. 
The anthor saw one, in the principal square at Milan, who thus 
defaulted ktfn hour upon the loves of Cupid and Peyehe. 
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CHAP, observations are applicable only to the question 



IV. 



of the war of Troy^ so far as the truth of the 
story is implicated. The identity of the place 
where that war was carried on, so many ages 
ago, involves argument which can be supported 
only by practical observation, and the evidence 
of our senses. It will be separately and dis- 
tinctly determined, either by the agreement of 
natural phsenomena with the locality assigned 
them by Homer ^ or of existing artificial monu- 
ments with the manners of the people whose 
history] has been by him illustrated. To this 
part of the inquiry the attention of the Reader 
is therefore now particularly requested. 



idenutyof It secms hardly to admit of doubt, that the 
Plain of Anatolia^ watered by the Mender^ and 
backed by a mountainous ridge, of which 
Kazdaghy is the summit, offers the identical 
territory alluded to by the Poet. The long 
controversy, excited by Mr. Bryant's publication, 
and since so vehemently agitated, would probably 
never have existed, had it not been for the erro- 
neous maps of the country, which, even to this 
hour, disgrace our geographical knowledge of 
that part of Asia. 

According to Homer's description of the Tro- 
jan territory, it combined certain prominent and 
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remarkable features, not likely to be affected chap. 
by any lapse of time. Of this nature was the >^%^ 
Hellespont; the Island of Tenedos; the Plain 
itself; the Rwer by whose inundations it was 
occasionally overflowed ; and the Mountain 
whence that river issued. If any one of these 
be found retaining its original appellation, and 
all other circumstances of association charac- 
terize its vicinity, our knowledge of the country 
is placed beyond dispute. But the Island of 
Tenedos^ corresponding in all respects with the 
position assigned to it by Homer, still retains its 
antient name unaltered; .and the Inscriptions^ 
found upon the Dardanelles, prove those straits 
to have been the Hellespont. The discovery of 
Ruins, which seem to have been those of the 
Ilium of Strabo, may serve not only to guide 
us in our search after objects necessary to iden- 
tify the locality alluded to by Homer, but perhaps 
to illustrate, in a certain degree, even the 
position of Troy itself ; concerning whose 
situation, no satisfactory evidence has yet 
resulted from any modem investigation. That 
it was not altogether unknown in the time of ^[^^^^^ 
Augustus, is proved by the writings of Strabo, Ij**^ 
whoy more than once, expressly assigns to the 
antient city the place then occupied by the 
Village of the Iliensians. The text of this author 
may now be considered as affording a safer clue 



lUl 
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ciup, in reconciling the description of Troas gi^en by 
Homer with the existing realities of the country, 
than the poems of the Bard himself; becanse 
the comment afforded by Strabo combines all 
the advantages of observation made eighteen 
centuries ago, both with regard to the country 
and the reference borne to its antiquities, by 
documents written in a language whii^ may 
be considered as his own. The traditions of 
the country concerning the Trojan war were not 
then more remote from their origin, than are at 
this hour the oral records of England with 
regard to its first invasion by the Danes or 
Normans. Comparing the site of the place 
called Ilivm in his time, with that of antient 
Troy, Strabo says, (^Ilus) "did not build the 
city where it now isj but nearly thirty stadia farther 
eastward^ towards Ida and Dardania, where 
the Iliensian Village is now situate*^ If, there- 
fore, we can ascertain precisely the locality of 
the Ilium of Strabo^ by the discovery of Htuiss 
which bear evidence of their being the remains 
of that city, a beacon wiU be established, 
whence, with his bearings and distances, we 
may search with reasonable expectation of being 
able to point out some even of the artificial 
monuments belonging to the Plain. But further, 
if, with reference to the situation of Troy itself, 
having pursued the clue thus afforded, we find 
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any thing to indicate the site of the Village chap. 
where it was believedt in the time of Strabo^ \^^,^^ 
and where he maintains, that antient Iuum 
stood, we cannot he very far from the truth. 

Preyionsly, however, to the introduction of Pknortbe 
ohservations relating rather to the conclusion of szpedhkm* 
our examination of the country, the Reader may 
feel his curiosity gratified by an account of our 
expedition, from the moment when we landed 
at KoumrkaU. We had resolved to penetrate 
those recesses of the mountains, whence the 
jNrindpal river derives its origin ; a region then 
unexplored by any traveller: and afterwards, 
by ascending Kazdaghy, the loftiest ridge of 
the whole chain, at that time covered with 
snow, to ascertain, from the appearance of the 
P/atn, and from the objects connected with it, 
whether its summit might be deemed the Gar- 
garus of Homer ; described as being upon the 
left of the army of Xerxes, during its march 
from Antandros to Abydas\ But as the Thyw^ 
brkiSf a river still retaining its antient name, in 
the appellation Thymbreck^ and which here 
disembogues itself near the embouchure of the 
MendeTy has been confounded by Dr. Chandler 
with the SiMOis of Homers we determined first 



.;i) Heiodot. lib. Tii. 
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upon an excursion, along its banks, to tbe Mmng 
situate at a place now called Hatil Elly; 
and to Thymbreck Keuy^ or the Village (^ 
Thymhra. 



Tomb of 
Ajax. 



We crossed the Mender by a wooden bridge, 
immediately afi;er leaving Koum-Kali; and as- 
certained its breadth, in that part, to equal 
one hundred and thirty yards. We then entered 
an immense plain, in which some Turks were 
engaged hunting wild boars. Peasants were 
also employed in ploughing a deep and rich soil 
of vegetable earth. Proceeding towards the 
east, and round the bay distinctly pointed out 
by Strabo\ as the harbour where the Grecian 
fleet was stationed, we arrived at the Sepulchre 
of Ajax, upon the antient Rhoetean Promontory. 
Concerning this tumulus there is every reason to 
believe our information to be correct. If we 
had only the text of Strabo for our guidance, 
there would be little uncertainty \ and, by the 
evidence afforded in a view of the monument 
itself, we have the best comment upon his 
accuracy. It is one of the most interesting 
objects to which the attention of the literary 
traveller can possibly be directed. Instead of 



(1) Strab. Geogr. Ub. zvii. p. 860. £d. Ox. 
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the simple SUIS, usually employed to decorate chap. 
the summit of the most antient sepulchral 
mounds, all writers, who have mentioned the 
Tomb of AjaXf relate, that it was surmounted 
by a Shrine^ in which a statue of the hero was 
preserved^ Religious regard for this hallowed 
spot continued through so many ages, that even 
to the time in which Christianity decreed the 
destruction of the Pagan idols, the sanctity of 
the Ai ANT BUM was maintained and yenerated\ 
Such importance was annexed to the inviola- 
bility of the monument, that after Antony had 
carried into Egypt the consecrated image, it was 
again recovered by Augustus^ and restored to its 
pristine shrined. These facts may possibly serve 
to account for the present appearance of the 
Tomb, upon whose summit the shrine itself, 
concealed from external view only by a slight 
covering of earth, remains unto this hour. 
Pliny mentions the situation of the Tomb as 
being in the very station of the Grecian fleet; 



(9) JHodomu Sieuitu, describing the Tiiit paid by Alexander the 
Qreat to the Tomb qf AehUlee, says he anolDted the 8tiU with per- 
fumes, and ran naked roand it with bis companions. At the Tomb qf 
Ajax be performed xMte and made offerings; bat no mention ocean of 
the StAlA. Diodor> 8ie. lib. xrii. 

(3) See the proofs adduced, in a regular scries, by Chandler, in his 
History of Ilium. Lond. 1802. 

(4) Strab. Geogr. lib. zrU. p. 868. £d. Otf. 
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CHAP, and, by giving its exact distance from Sigemn, 
not only adds to our conviction of its identi^, 
bat marks at the same time, most decisively^ 
the position of the Partus Aclusarum\ In all 
that remains of former ages, there are few 
objects more powerfuUy calculated to aflfect the 
mind by local enthusiasm than this most in- 
teresting Tomb. It is impossible to view its 
sublime and simple form, without reflecting 
upon the veneration in which it was so Imig 
held; without picturing to the imagination a 
successive series of mariners, of Kings and 
Heroes, who from the Hellespont or by the 
shores of Troas and Chersonestis, or upon the 
Sepulchre itself poured forth the tribute of their 
homage; and finally, without representing to 
the mind the feelings of a native, or of a 
traveUer, in those times, who, after viewing 
the existing monument, and witnessing the 
instances of public and of private r^ard so 
constantly bestowed upon it, should have been 
told that the age was to arrive when the 
existence of Troy itself, and of the mighty 
dead entombed upon its Plain, would be consi- 
dered as having no foundation in truth. 



(1) " Fait et Aeantimn, k Rbodiis conditam in altero coma (Rhaetco) 
Ajmoe ibi sepnlto, zxx. stadionim intcrrallo k Sigeo, et ipfla in statioM 
claMis 80K." 8ie. leg. Ctuaub* in F/in. lib. ▼. c. 30. 
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The present appearance of the Shrine does chap. 
not seem to indicate a higher degree of antiquity v^>v^ 
than the age of the Romans. Some have 
believed, firom the circumstance of its disclosures, 
that the Tomb itself was opened ; mistaking the 
shrine for a vault, although its situation near 
the summit might have controverted the opinion. 
It was perhaps constructed when Augustus 
restored the image which Antony had taken firom 
the AiANTEUM. A cement was certainly em- cement 
ployed in the work; and the remains of it AianteHm. 
to this day offer an opportunity of confuting a 
very prevailing error concerning the buildings of 
the Antients. The Cheeks erected many of their 
most stupendous edifices without cementation; 
hence it has been supposed that the appearance 
of mortar in any building is a proof against its 
antiquity. This notion is however set aside at 
once, by reference to the Pyramids of Egypt ; for 
in these structures mortar was undoubtedly 
used^ 

The view here afforded of the Hellespont and 
of the Plain of Troy is remarkably striking. 
Several plants, during the season of our visit\ 



(2) The author brought specimens, firom the spot, of the mortar used 
in boildhig the greater Pyramid* 
(S) March ad. 
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CHAP, were blooming upon the soil. Upon the Tomb 
itself we noticed the silvery Mezerean^ the Poppjfj 
the beardless Hj/pecoum, and the Field Star of 
Bethlehem}, 



BtHiiEUy. From the A'ianteum we passed over a healthy 
country to Hald Elly^ a village near the Thym- 
briuSi in whose vicinity we had heen instmcted 
to seek for the remains of a Temple once sacred 
to the Thymbrean Apollo. The ruins were con- 
spicuous enough, and they seemed to be rather 
the remains of ten temples than of ow^. The 
earth to a very considerable extent was covered 
by subverted and broken columns of marble and 
of granite^ and every order of architecture was 
visible in their remains. DoriCf lomc^ and 
Corinthian capitals lay dispersed in all directions, 
and some of these were of great beauty. We 
observed a bas-relief representing a person on 
horseback pursued by a winged figure ; also a 
beautiful representation, sculptured after the 
same manner, of Ceres in her car drawn bv two 



(1) Jkiphmt arffmtea, Anemone eanmariOf Hypeecmm iwiberbe, Orm- 
thoga bt m arveme. 

(2) Oar aititt, Mcntieur Preaux, as well as another of oar eom- 
pany, Ikm TUa Luaieriy of Naples^ then employed in making drawxngi 
for the British Ambassador, although both accustomed to the Tlew of 
architectaral remains, declared, they coold reconcile the Ruins at 
HaHl Ellff to no account yet gi?en of the country, antient or modern. 
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scaly serpents. Of three Inscriptions which we chap. 
copied among these Ruins, the first was en- y^^^y-^ 
graven upon the shaft of a marble pillar. This in^cnp- 
we removed, and brought to England. It is 
now in the Vestibule of the Public Library at 
Cambridge; and it commemorates the public 
services of a Phrontistes of Drusus C(Bsar^. The 
names of persons belonging to the family of 
Germanicus occur frequently among the Inscrip- 
tions found in and near Troas. Drusus^ the 
son of Germanicus^ was himself appointed to 
a government in the district. The second 
Inscription has been once before printed, but 
most erroneously : it will therefore now be 
offered to the public in a more accurate form\ 
Whatsoever tends to illustrate the origin of the 
Ruins in which it was discovered, will be con- 
sidered valuable ; although, after all, we remain 
in a state of the greatest uncertainty with 
regard to the dty alluded to in either of these 
documents. Possibly it may have been Seaman- 
dria ; but in the multitude of cities belonging to 
Troas, a mere conjecture, without any positive 
evidence, is only less pardonable than silence. 



(9) This Inscription has been already poblished in the account given 
of the Oreek Marbles at Cambridge. See p. 48. No. XXI. of that 
Work. 

(4) It was also since copied by Mr. Walpole, from whose copy it is 
here given, accompanied by hi^ Notes, See the following page. 
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^^^' This Iiucripiian sets forth that the tribe AttaUs 
commemorated Sexttts Julius Festus^ a magistrate 
of the ciiy^ aad prsBfect of the Flavian cohort, 
who had been Gymnasiarckf and had given 
magnificently and largely, to the senators and 
to all citizens, oil and ointment for some public 
festivaL 

HATTAAIZ ♦YAH 
ZEZTONIOYAION*. 
.TONKOZMONTHZn 
OAEnZEnAPXONZnEIPHZ 
4>AABIANHZrYMNAZIAP 
XHZANTAAAMnPnZKAl*! 
AOTEIMnZKAinPnTON 
TXlNAnAinNOZKAl 
MEXPINYNMONONEAAI 
OMETPHZANTATOYZ 
TEBOYAEYTAZKAinO 
AEITAZnANTAZKAIAA 
EfS'ANTAEKAOYTHPnN 

AHMEI 

Notes on the Upper Inscription. 

Line 6. The word Flayian shewB the iiucription to be of the time of 
Vespasian or Domitian. 

— ^ 8. In an Inscription found at Delphi we have the same expres- 
sion, '^ Primnm inter eoe qui unquam faerunt-" Uwrat, 
Ifueript, 632. 2. 

13. " Intelligi dXti^tiv debere de publico quodam festo quo ei?e§ 

laute exdpiebantar, quibns in oocasionibus notum est pretkm 
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The third Inscription^ and perhaps the most ch^p- 
important, has these remarkable words : 

OIIAIEIC 

TONnATPIONGEON 

AINEIAN 

" THE IL1EANS TO THEIR COUNTRY*S GOD iENEAS." 

If this had been found by a late respectable 
and learned author^ it might have confirmed 
him in the notion that the Thymbrias was in 
fact the Simo'is^ as he believed ; and perhaps 
have suggested, in the present name of the 
place, Hatil Ilij (or, as we have written it, 
Hatil JElly, to conform to the mode of pro- 
nunciation,) an etymology* from lAION. 

From the Ruins at Hatil Elly we proceeded 
through a delightful valley, full of vineyards, 
and almond-trees in full bloom, intending to 
pass the night at the village of Tkymbreck. We 



QOgnenta ▼algo adhiberi."* {Mi$e, Obt, 1733.) The portion 

of oil generally given to each man was called menm oUaria, 

Pitis. in Toce. 

(1) The Author of the History of Ilium, kc. &c. 

(S) Elly, in the language of the country, signifies a District; so 

that the name of this place admits a literal interpretation, signifying 

''The District of Halil;" which may be further interpreted, *^The 

District of the Sun," from one of the names of Apollo, AIL or AEAIOS. 

VOL. III. I 
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CHAP, found no antiquities, nor did we hear of any in 
^^' the neighbourhood. The next day returning 



• towards Hatil Ellyy we left it upon our right, 
and crossed the Thymhrias by a ford. In 
summer this river becomes almost dry ; but 
during winter it often presents a powerful 
torrent, carrying all before it. Not one of the 
maps, or of the works yet published upoD 
Troas^ has informed us of its termination: 
according to some, it empties itself into the 
Menaer near to its embouchure ; others describe 
it as forming a junction near TchiblacA ; a 
circumstance of cx)nsiderable importance ; for if 
this last position be true, the ruins at TcMblack 
may be those of the Temple of the Thtmbiueaii 
Apollo. Strabo expressly states the situation 
of the temple to be near the place where the 
Thymhrias discharges itself into the Scaman- 
der\ After we had passed the ford, we as- 
cended a ridge of hills, and found the remains 
of a very antient paved- way. We then came to 
TcMblack, the town or rather village of Tchihlackj where we 
noticed very considerable remains of antient 
sculpture, but in such a state of disorder and 
ruin, that no precise description of them can be 
given. The most remarkable are upon the top 



'(1) atrab. Qcogr. lib. xiii. p. 8G1. ed. Ox. 
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of a hill called Beyan Mezaley^ near the towD, in ^^^* 
the midst of a beautiful grove of oak trees, v^^^v^^ 
towards the village of CallifaU Here the Ruins bie Ruins. 
of a Doric Temple of white marble lay heaped 
in the most striking manner, mixed with broken 
SUUbj Gppij Sarcophagi, Cornices and Capitals of 
very enormous size, entablaturesj aad pillars. All 
of these have reference to some peculiar sanctity 
by which this hill was antiently characterized. 
It is of a conical form, and stands above the 
village of Tchiblackj seeming to be as large as 
the Castle Hill at Cambridge, The first inquiry 
that suggests itself, in a view of this extraor- 
dinary scene, naturally involves the original 
cause of the veneration in which the place was 
antiently held. Does it denote the site of Probable 
Pagus Iliensvum, whose inhabitants believed pagH» 
that their village stood on the site of Antient '*'"'*^ 
Troy^J This place was distant thirty stadia^ 
from the New Ilium of Straho ; and the distance 
corresponds with the relative situation of this 
Hill and PalaiO'Callifat or Old Callifat, where 
New lUum stood ; as will hereafter appear. Or 
may it be considered as the eminence^ called by 



(2) Ibid. 

(3) Three English miles and six furlongs. 

I 2 
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CHAP. Strabo the beautiful Cohne^ five stadia} in cir^ 
cumference» near to which Simo'is flowed ; and 
consequently Tchihlacky as the Pagus Iliensium ? 
The Callicohne was rather more than a mile 
distant^ from the Village of the IlieanSj and stood 
above it ; exactly as this hill is situate with 
regard to Tchiblack^. 

It will now be curious to observe, whether 
an Inscription we discovered here does not 
connect itself with these inquiries. It was 
found upon the fluted marble shaft of a Doric 
pillar, two feet in diameter ; so constructed, 
as to contain a Cippus, or inscribed slab, 
upon one side of it^ ; exhibiting the following 
characters. 



(1) Rather more tban half a mile. 

(2) Ten stadia. 

(3) It is a feature of Nature so remarkable, and so artificially 
characterized at this hour, that future trayellcrs will do well to give 
it due attention. In our present state of ignorance concerning Troas, 
we must proceed with diffidence and caution : nothing has been 
decided concerning the side of the Plain on which this hill stands, and 
where all the objects most worthy of attention seem to be jeoncen- 
trated. The author is convinced, that when the country shall have 
been properly examined on the north'eastem side of the Mend^, 
instead of the south-toeitemf many of the difficulties which now impede 
a reconciliation of Homer's Poems with the geography of the country 
will be done away. This has not yet been attempted. 

(4) The Cippus, or inscribed part of the pillar, was two feet eleven 
inches long, and two feet four inches wide. 



IV. 
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TJ BEPini KAAYAini KAIZAPI chap. 

rEPMANIKniKAIIOYAiAiZEBA 
ZTHIArPinnEINHKAITOIXTEK 
NOIZAYTHNKAITHZY . . 

KAITHIAOHNATHIIAIAA 

lAHMXl^'TIBEPIOZKAl 

. ♦ANOYrVIOZ*! AOKAIZ.APKA 

IHrYNHAYTOYKAAYA . . . 

INOZOYfATHPnAPMEN 

THNZTOANKAITAENAYTHIHA 

NTAKATAZKEYAZANTEZE 

KTHNIAinNANEOHKAN 

This Inscription records the consecration of a 
STOA, and all things belonging to it, to Tiberius 
Claudius Ccesar Germanicus^ the emperor, and to 
Julia Augusta Agrippina^ his wife, and their 
children, and to Minerva of Ilium. The reason 
why the Emperor Claudius and his children were 
honoured by the Ilienses, is given by Sueto- 
nius and by TACITus^ Eckhel mentions a fane 
consecrated to the Iliean Minerva^ as having 
existed in the Pagus Iliensiumy which Alexander 
adorned after his victory at GranicusP, Arrian 
states merely the oflferings to Minerva of Ilium, 



(5) *' llieosibos Imperator Claudius tributa in perpetuum remiait, 
oratore Nerone CGesare." Eckhel. Doctrina Num, Vtt. vol. II. p. 483. 
Vindob. 1794. 

(6) Eckhel. ibid. 
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CHAP, making no mention of the ftme ; but Strabo, 



wbo expressly alludes to the temple, places it 
in the Iliensian city\ But whence originated 
the sanctity of this remarkable spot, still shaded 
by a grove of venerable oaks, beneath whose 
branches a multitude of votive offerings yet 
entirely cover the summit of the hiU ? An 
inscription commemorating the pious tribute of 
a people in erecting a portico to the family of 
Claudius desar and to the Iliean Minerva^ can 
only be referred to the inhabitants of that 
district of Troas who were styled lUenses.- It 
has been shewn that Claudius^ after the example 
of Alexander^ ^ had perpetually exempted them 
from the payment of any tribute. In their 
district stood the Pagus Iliensium, with the (Cal- 
licolone) beautiful Mil ; and nearly thirty stadic^ 
farther towards the west, reversing the order of 
the bearing given by Strabo*, the Iliensium 
Civitas. If therefore this hill, so preeminently 
CaUieo- entitled to the appellation of Callicolone, from 
the regularity of its form, and the groves by 
which it seems for ages to have been adorned. 



tone. 



(1) Ti^y (k tAv 'iXiiwv ir6X»v ri)v vvv, Strab, Geogr. lib. xiii.p. 
865. ed. Ox. 

(2) Arrian. Expedit. lib. i. 

(3) Three miles and three-quarters. 

(4) Strab, Geogr. Ub. zii. 
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be further considered, on account of its anti- chap« 
quities, as an indication of the former vicinity 
of the lUensian Village^ it should follow, that 
observing a westward course, the distance of 
three miles and three quarters, or nearly so, 
would terminate in the site of the Iliensian City ; 
and any discovery ascertaining either of these 
places would infallibly identify the position of the 
other. This line of direction we observed in our 
route, advancing by a cross road into the Plain. 

There were other Inscriptions^ commemorating 
the good offices of Roman Emperors : but these 
were so much mutilated, that no decisive infor- 
mation could be obtained from them. Upon 
one we read : 

HAAESANAPIZ^YAH 
ZESTONIOYAIO ... ' 
NATONKOZMONTHi: 

noAEiizEnAPxoNsnEi 

PHZ4>AABIANHZ 

'<THB ALEXANDRIAN TRIBE HONOUR SEXTUS JULIUS, 

THE MAGISTRATE OP THE CITY, PREFECT OF 

THE FLAVIAN COHORT," &c. 

Another, inscribed upon the cover of a large 
marble Soros^ mentioned a portico^ and the daugh- 
ter of some person for whom both the 2TOA and 
the 20P02 had been constructed. 



1^0 
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CHAP. 
IV. 



Antient 
Sepulchre. 



As we journeyed from this place, we founds 
in a com field below the hill, a large mass of 
inscribed marble ; but owing to the manner in 
which the stone was concealed by the soil, as 
well as the illegibility of the inscription^ we 
could only discern the following characters, 
in which the name of Julius again occurs : 

lOYAlOY 

APXON 

KOZMON 

sustaining what was before advanced concern- 
ing the prevalence of names belonging to the 
family of Germanicus^ or of persons who flou- 
rished about his time. Upon a medal of Claudius^ 
described by Vaillant\ belonging to CotyaBium, a 
city of Phrygian bordering upon TROAS^ we read 
the words ERI lOYAIOY YIOY KOTIAEfiN. 
We proceeded hence towards the Plain : 
and no sooner reached it, than a Tumulus 



(1) Numism. Imperat. August, et Gees. p. 12. Par, IG08. 

(2) See the obserTation of MetUelle, {Encyclop. Method, Qtoqr, 
Aneienne, Par. 1787.) who thus places it^ on the authority of Pltny. — 
This position of the city does not however appear to be warranted by 
any explicit declaration of that author. Pliny's words are : ^ Sepien" 
trionali $ui parte CkdatuB contermina, Meridiana LycaankBf Pisidim, 
Mygdoniceque, ab oriente Cappadociam attingit. Oppida ibi eeleber^ 
rima,pr€eter jam dicta, Ancyra, Andria, CeUsntB, CoiotBS, Carma, 
Caiiaion, CeraniB, Iconiumy Midaion," Plin. Hist. Nat, torn. I. lib. 
T. p. 284. Ed. L. Bat, 1635. 
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of very remarkable size and situation, drew our chap. 
attention, for a short time, from the main object ^^^ 
of our pursuit. 

This TumuluSj of a high conical form and very 
regular structure, stands altogether insulated. 
Of its great antiquity no doubt can be enter- 
tained, by persons accustomed to view the ever- 
lasting sepulchres of the Antients\ By the 
southern side of its base is a long natural mound 
of limestone : this, beginning to rise close to the 
artificial tumulus^ extends towards the village of 
Callifat^ in a direction nearly from north to south 
across the middle of the Plain. It is of such 
height, that an army, encamped upon the eastern 
side of it, would be concealed from all ob- 
servation of persons stationed upon the coast, 
by the mouth of the Mender. It reaches nearly 
to a small and almost stagnant rivevj hitherto 
unnoticed, called Callifat Osmack^ or Callifat 
Water f taking its name from the village near to 
which it falls into the Mender : our road to this 



(3) '* Mr. Bryant say«, the tomuli on the Plahi of Troy are Thracian^ 
In addition to the passages in Strabo which pro?e the Phrygians, the 
inhabitants of the coontryy to have been in the costom of erecting 
tomuli, the following passage from Athenens may be added. 'Yon 
may see eyery-where in the Peloponnesus, but particularly at Lacedse- 
mouy large heaps of earth, which they call the Tombs of the Phrygians, 
who came with Pelops.' L xiv. p. 625." WaipMs MS. Jawmal. 
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CHAP, village afterwards led us along the top of the 
mound. Here then both Art and Nature have 
combined to mark the Plains by circumstances 
of feature and of association not likely to occur 
elsewhere; although such as any accurate de- 
scription of the country may well be expected 
to include: and if the Poems of Horner^ with 
reference to the Plain of Troy^ have similarly 
associated an artificial tumulus and a natural 
moundy a conclusion seems warranted, that these 
are the objects to which he alludes. This ap- 
pears to be the case in the account he has given 
of the Tomb of Ilus and the Mound of the PlainK 

Upon the surface of the Tomb itself, in several 
small channels caused by rain, we found firag- 
ments of the terra-cotta vases of Antient Greece^; 



(1) The TVqfans were encamped {iwi Spwcrfitp xidioto) upon, or 
to, the Mound of the Plain (II. K. 160); and Hector hoUU hm eoondl 
with the Chiefs, apart from the camp, at the Tomb of Hut (H. K. 416) ; 
which was therefore near to the Mound, Their coincidence of sitnatlon 
induced M* Chevalier to conclude they were one and the same : D*- 
seript, of the Plain qf Troy, p. 1 1 3. Mr. Bryant combated this opinion : 
OhierwUunu upon a Treatise, f^e, p. 0. Mr. Morritt very properly 
derides the alMurdity of supposing the council to be hdd at a distance 
from the army. Vindieai. qf Homer, p. 96. 

(8) These are still in our possession, and resemble the iMM^trfiftil 
earthenware found in the sq[mlchres of Athene, and at Nola in Jte^. 
The dorability of such a substance is known to all persons oooTersant in 
the Arts; it is known to have resisted the attaclu of water and air, at 
laast two thousand years. 
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nor can we -assign any other cause for their ap- chap. 
pearance, than the superstitious veneration paid 
to the tombs of Troas in all the ages of its 
history, until the introduction of Christianity. 
Whether they be considered as the remains of 
offerings and libations made by the Greeks^ or 
by the JRomans^ they are indisputably not of mo- 
dem origin. The antiquity of earthenware, from 
the wheel of a Grecian potter, is as easily 
to be ascertained as any remains of antient art 
which have been preserved for modem obser- 
vation; and, in endeavouring to discover the 
site of Grecian cities, towns, and public monu- 
ments, such fragments of their terra^cotta may be 
deemed, perhaps, equal in importance to medals 
and mscriptians. 

From this Tomb we rode along the top of 
the Mound of the Plains in a south-western 
direction, towards Callifat. After we had pro- 
ceeded about half its length, its inclination 
became southward. Having attained its extre- 
mity in that direction, we descended into the 
Plain, when our guides brought us to the 
western side of it, near to its southern termination, 
to notice a tumulusj less considerable than the 
last described, about three hundred paces from 
the Moundj almost concealed from observation 
by being continually overflowed, upon whose 
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GHAP. top two small oak trees were then growing. 
v^^^^^^ This tumulus will not be easily discerned by 
future travellers, from the uniformity of its 
appearance, at a distance, with the rest of the 
vast Plain in which it is situate, being either 
covered with com, or furrowed by the plough. 
The vi^w it commands of the coast, towards 
the mouth of the Mender^ may possibly entitle 
it to their subsequent consideration, with re- 
ference to the Sepulchre of Myrinna. 

We now proceeded to the Callifat Osmacky or 

Callifat Water, a river that can scarcely be said 

to flow towards the Mender ; yet so deep, that 

we were conducted to a ford in order to pass. 

Hundreds of tortoises, alarmed at our approach, 

were falling from its banks into the water, as 

well as from the overhanging branches and 

thick underwood, among which these animals, 

of all others the least adapted to climb trees, 

had singularly obtained a footing. Wild-fowl, 

also, were in great abundance ; and in the com 

land partridges were frequently observed. We 

Opinion havo no hesitation in stating, that we conceive 

the^^ this river to be the SiMois ; nor would there, 

perhaps, remain a doubt upon the subject, if it 

Prefdent ^^TB not for the prejudice founded upon a 

J^JiJ^ marvellous error which has prevailed through- 

*^*^** out all the Trojan controversy concerning the 
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sources of the Scamander. Pope seems first 
of all to have fallen into the notion of the double 
origin of this river: since his time, Woodj 
Chevalier^ and their followers, have maintained 
that the Scamander had two sources, one of 
which was hot^ and the other cold. The whole 
of this representation has heen founded upon 
a misconstruction of the word nHFAr. The 
Scamander has therefore heen described as 
having its rise* from two sources in the Plain^ 
near to the Sccean Gate of the city ; hence all 
the zeal which has been shewn in giving to the 



(1) An expression occars in the Promethetu of ^bcuylus, Tora/iCtv 
rt irtiyal, (▼. 89. p. 8. Ed. Blomf.) where the same word is used ; not 
with reference to the main heads, or original sources, of riyers ; hut 
to all those springs hy which they are augmented. 

(2) Thus described in Pops^i Translation of the twenty-second book 
ofthe J/tiuf: 

" Next by Scamander's double source they bound, 

*' Where two f am* d fountains burst the parted groimd." 

There is nothing in the original, either of the double source or of the 
fame of the fountains. Homer's words are : 

Kpovvut S* ucavov KaXKi^p6i»t, ivSa H wtiyai 
Aoiai dvatooovoi Sraficiv^pov iivriiTOC. 

Mr. Bryant, {Observat, f^cp. 28.) interpreted this passage thus, — 
" They arrived at two basons of fine water, from which two fountains of 
the Scamander issue forth," — but combats the notion of their having any 
other relation to the river. Cowper seems to haye succeeded more 
happily in affording the spirit and design of the original : 

" And now they reached the running riv'lets clear, 
'< Where from 8camander*s dizzy flood arise 
" Two fountains." 
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^r^^' springs of BonarhcLshy the name of those sources, 
although they be many in number, and all <rf 
them be warm springs, as will hereafter appear. 
Having once admitted this palpable delusimi 
concerning the sources of the Scamander, not- 
withstanding the very judicious remonstrances 
of Mr. Bryant upon this part of the subject, and 
the obvious interpretation of the text of Homer j 
the wildest theories ensued^ All attentum to 
the Plain of Troas on the north-eattem side dl 
the Mender was abandoned ; nothing was talked 
of but Bonarbashj/f and its warm fountains; 
and these being once considered as the sources 
of the Scamander, were further reconciled with 
Homer's description, by urging the absurdity 
of believing Achilles to have pursued Hector on 
the heights of Ida, when the chace is said to 
have happened near to the walls of Troy. But 
the plain matter of fact is this ; that Homer, 
in no part of his poems, has stated either the 
temperature of the Scamander at its source, or 
its double origin. In no part of his poems is 
there any thing equivocal, or obscure, concerning 
the place whence that river issues, or the nature 
of its torrent. It is with him, * Scamander, 



(1) Among othen, that of making the heights of Bonorkw^ a part 
of the chain of Mount Ida, with which they have no connexion. 
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tkifwiag from Idecm Jov^ ;' MErASIIOTAMOS chap. 

IV. 

BA0YAINH2, * the great vertiginous riven ;' ^^^n/^ 
• bearing on its giddy tide the body ofPolydorus to 
the secf f * the angry Scamani>ek*.' The springs 
by which Achilles pnrsues Hector were two 
foimtainfi^, or rivulets, near to the bed of the 
river, as expressly stated by the Poet; but 
they had no connection with the source of the 
ScAMAKDER, and therefore the rise of that 
river in Mount Ida causes no objection to 
Horner^ s narrative. The whole country abounds 
both with hot and with cold springs ; so that 
being unauthorized by the Poet to ascend to the 
source of the Scamander in search of those 
fountains, we may rest satisfied with their 
position elsewhere. 

Continuing along the southern side of Callifat Ruins by 
Water^j after having crossed the ford, w^ came fatOimadu 
to some Ruins upon its banks, by which the 



(8) niad «• (3) Uiad H. 74. 

(4) niad «. (5) Uiad «. 

(6; ^oudwiiyaL H. X. 147. 

(7) The ooly person by whom the CaUifat Water has been noticed, is 
the Engineer KaniTer. In the Map he drew up by order of Count Lndolf, 
the Neapolitan Minister at the Porte, and since published by Arrowsmith 
after our retom to England, it is indeed introduced; but in so slight 
a manner, as to appear a much less stream than his '' Scamander^ vel 
XantkuB^ which is not the case. 
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CHAP, ground was covered to a considerable extent 
These consisted of the most beautiful Doric 
pillars, whose capitals and shafts^ of the finest 
white marble, were lying in the utmost disorder. 
Among them we also noticed some entire shqfU 
of granite. The temples of Jupiter being always 
of the Doric order, we might suppose these 
Ruins to mark the site of a fane consecrated 
to Idean Jove; but Doric was evidently the 
prevailing order among the antient edifices of 
the Troas, as it is found everywhere in the 
district, and all the temples in that part of 
Phrygia would not have been consecrated to 
the same Deity. The Ruins by the Callifat 
Water have not been hitherto remarked by any 
traveller ; although Akerblad obtained, and pub- 
lished in a very inaccurate manner, an Inscription 
which we also copied here. It is as old as 
the Archonship of EuclitF. As it has been 
already published, both in the account of the 
Cheek Marbles preserved in the Vestibule of the 
University Library at Cambridge^, and also in 
the Appendix to a Dissertation on the Soros 
of AUxander^y the introduction of the original 
legend here would be deemed an unnecessary 

(7) See tlie late Professor Poreoo's opinion, as given in the Author^ 
accofint of Greek Bjtarbles" at Cambridge, p. 50. 

(8) Ibid. 
(0) " Tomb of Alexander," Append. No. 4. p. 158. 



L/>- 
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repetition. It was inscribed upon the lower 
part of a plain marble pillar : this we removed ^wiL 
to the Dardanelles, and afterwards sent to 
England. The interpretation sets forth, that 

*< TH08B PARTAKING OF THE SACRIFICE, AND 
OF THE GAMES, AND OF THE WHOLE FESTIVAL, 

(^honoured) Pytha, daughter of Scaman- 

DROTIMU8, NATIVE OF IlIUM, WHO PERFORMED 

the offjcb of Canephorus in an exemplary 

AND distinguished MANNER, FOR HER PIETY 

towards the Goddess.'* In the conjecture 
already offered, that the stream, on the banks 
of which these edifices were raised, and these 
vows were offered, was the Sivois of the antients, 
some regard was necessarily intended, both to 
the Muins here situate^ and to the Inscription 
to which reference is now made. A certain 
degree of collateral, although of no positive 
evidence, may possibly result from the bare 
mention of places and ceremonies, connected 
by their situation, and consecrated by their 
nature, to the history of the territory where 
SiMoTs flowed. 

Near to the same place, upon a block of 
Parian marble^ we found another Inscription^ but tions. 
not equally perfect The following letters were 
all we could collect, from the most careful 
examination of the stone : 

VOL. HI. K 
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AZTnevnii 

ZMHTnNAEAYZAI 
nATHPKATATHNTOVnA 
OHKHNEZEniKPIMTO 
KAIKIAIOYZOVnO 
TAMIOYKA 
AnOAE 

Yiiiage of 'W'e afterwards proceeded to the Greek village 
of Callifat, situate near to the spot where the 
CaUifat Osmack joins the Mender. In the streets 
and court-yards of this place were lying several 
capitals of CbnnMtan pillars : and upon a broken 
marble tablet, placed in a wall, we noticed part 
of an In8cry>tion in metre ; the rest of the cKa- 
racters having perished : 

. . . lAYZINANAPAZINIK 

. nPOKAONYMO 

. . POZTOZOY 

Medals. While we were copying this, some peasants 

of the place came to us with Greek medals. 
They were all of copper, in high preservation, 
and all medals of Ilium, struck in the time of 
the Roman Emperors \ Upon one side was 



(1) The copper coinage of Greece was not in nse vatfl towanb the 
dose of the Peloponnesian War. It was first introduced at Athem, at 
the persuasion of one Dionynus ; thence called XoXcovc ; accoiding to 
Athenmuy lib. xv. c. 3. k lib. iL c. 19. 
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represented the figure of Hector combating, 
with his shield and spear, and the words 
EKTHPIAIEAN; and upon the other, the head 
either of AntoninuS^ Faustina^ Severust or some 
later Roman Emperor or Empress. As there 
were so many of these Iliean medals, we asked 
where they were found ; and were answered, in 
modem Greek, at Palaio Callifat (Old Callifat), 
a short distance from the present village, in the 
plain towards the ^ast *. We begged to be con- 
ducted thither; and took one of the peasants 
with us, as a guide. 

We came to an elevated spot of ground, sur- Remains of 
rounded on all sides by a level plain, watered ^ *'^' 
by the Callifat Osmackj and which there is every 
reason to believe wes the Simo'isian Plain. Here 
we found, not only the traces, but also the 
remains of an antient citadel. Turks were then 
employed in raising enormous blocks of marble, 
from the foundations which surrounded this 
eminence; and these foundations may have 
been the identical works constructed by Zij/si- 
machus, when he fenced New Ilium with a wall. 



(3) Bvery traTeller who has Tisited Chreeett will be aware of the im- 
portance of prafitiog by the mention of the word Palaio, as applied to 
the name of any place. It is a neyer-failing indication of the site of 
•omd antient city ; and so it proTed in the present instance. 

K 2 
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CHAP. The appearance of the structure exhihited that 
colossal and massive style of architecture which 
bespeaks the masonry of the early ages of 
Grecian history. All the territory within these 
foundations was covered by broken pottery, 
whose fragments were parts of those antient 
terra-cotta vases which are now held in such 
high estimation. Here the peasants said they 
had found the medals which they had offered to 
us ; and that after heavy rains, it was a very 
common thing to meet with them. . Many had 
been discovered in consequence of the recent 
excavations made there by the Turks^ who were 
at this time removing the materials of the old 
foundations, for the purpose of constructing 
works at the Dardanelles. As these medals 
plainly shew, by their indisputable legends, the 
people by whom they were fabricated, and have 
also, in the circumstances of their locality, a 
probable reference to the Ruins here, they enable 
us to fix, with tolerable certainty, the situation 
of the city to which they belonged. Had we 
observed, in our route from Tchiblacky precisely 
the line of direction mentioned by Straho^ and 
continued in a due course from ea^t to toesU 
instead of turning towards the south into the 
Simoman Plain to visit the village of Callifaty 
we. should have terminated the distance he has 
mentioned, of thirty stadia^ (as separating the 
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dty from the village of the lUendans) by the chap. 
discovery of these Ruins. They may have been 
the same which Kauffer noticed in his mapS 
by the tide of ViUe de Constantine ; but they are 
evidently the remains of New Ilium ; whether 
we regard the testimony afforded by their 
dtoatioiiy as agreeing with the text of Strabo; 
or the discovery here made of the medals of the 
city. Once in possession of this important 
pointy a light breaks in upon the dark labyrinth 
of Troas ; we stand with Strabo upon the very 
spot whence he deduced his observations con- 
cerning other objects in the district; looking 
down upon the Stmoisian Plairij and viewing in 
firont of the city, towards the south-west^ the 
junction of the two rivers ; ** one flowing towards 
Sigeum^ and the other towards UluBteumi'* pre- 
cisely as described by him ; being guided, at 
the same time, to CaUicolonej the village of the 
lUeans^ and the sepulchres of .^Ssyetesj Batieia, 
and Ilus^ by the clue he has afforded^. From 
the natural or the artificial elevation of the 



(1) See the Map, pobUahed by Amw§mUk, of The Plain qf Tro^, 
from ao original design by Katuffer; also the Viffnette to this Chapter. 

(t) The Reader is reqoested to pay particular attention to the small 
skeldi which has been engraTcd for a ViffnetU to this Chapter, in order 
to obsOTre the eztraordiaary coincidence between the actual surrey of the 
Plflsn, and the description given by Strabo, in his account of Tboas. 
fib. zfiL pp. 8S5, 861. Ed. Ox. 
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CHAP, territory on which the city stood, (an insulated 
object in the Plain,) we beheld almost every 
land-mark to which that author has allnded. 
The splendid spectacle presented towards the 
west by the snow-clad top of Samothraee^ towering 
behind Imbrus, would baffle every attempt dl 
delineation: it rose with prodigious grandeur; 
and while its setherial summit shone with 
indescribable brightness in a sky without a 
cloud, it seemed, notwithsanding its remote 
situation, as if its vastness would overwhelm all 
Troas, should an earthquake heave it from its 
base. Nearer to the eye appeared the mouth 
of the Hellespont^ and Sigeum. Upon the satUk, 
the Tomb of j^^etes, by the road leading to 
Alexandria Troas^; and less remote, the Sca- 
MANDBR, receiving SiMois, or Callifat Water, 
at the boundary of the Simoisian Plain. Towards 
the east, the Throsmos, with the sepulchres of 
Batieia and Ilus : and far beyond, in the great 
Idean chain, Gargarus opposed to Samothrac^, 



(1) ^O vvv diiKvvfXfVog tov AltxviiTov rd^og Kard rrjv ei'c * AXf^av^pttav 
6^0 V. Strab. Geogr- lib. xuL p. 863. £d. Ox. 

(2) It iB only by Tiewing the stupendous prospect afforded in these 
dftsslcal regions, that any adequate idea can be formed of Homer*9 powers 
as a painter, and of the accuracy which distinguishes what Mr. Wood 
(Essay 6n Homer, p. 192.) terms his **ceU8tinl geograpkif,*' Neptnne, 
placed on the top of Samothraeey commanding a prospect of Ida, 2Vsy» 
and thefteet, obeenres Jupiter, upon Oarffonu, turn his back upon TVoot. 
What is inteu ed by this averted posture of the God, other than that 

Garganu 



IV. 
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dignified by equal if not superior altitude, and chap. 
beaming tbe same degree of splendour from the 
snows by which it was invested. 



OarganiB was ptrtially coneeftM 1^ a eloady while Samothrace remained 
uiTeiM ; a circimiftance bo often reallied T All the march of Juno, 
ftom OlffmpuM, bj PieHa and .Xmatkki, to Athat ; from Atho$^ hy lea, 
lo Lmmo§i v>c^ thence to Imkro$^ and Qatffoinu; it a correct delinea- 
tioo of the strUdttg fkce of Nature, in which the pletiiiesqne wildness 
and grandeur of reel scenery is ftirther adorned by a sublime poetical 
fiction. Hence it is erident that Homer must have lived in the nelgh- 
bonrtiood of Troy; that he borrowed the scene of the lUad (as stated 
Vy Mr. Woodf p. 18S,) from ocular examination ; and the action of it, 
from the prevailing tradition of the times. 



.,'lU)Uii^tJ^' 
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Ford of the Mender — Fountains ofBonarbath^ — 
their Temperature — PossU>le Allusion to them 
in Homer — Antiquities of Bonarbasky — 
Heights called the Acropolis — Antient Tamuli 
— Probable Origin of the supposed Acropolis — 
Observations fty the Polar Star — Journey to 
the Source of the Mender — Basalt PUiars — 
^MEiA — Remarkable Tomb — Plain of Beyra- 
mitch — Turkmanli — Bonarbashy of Beyra- 
mitch — Warm Springs — 'Beyramitch — Anti- 
quities — Kuch&nl& Tipe — Temple and Altars 
of Jupiter — JSvgUlar — Ascent to the Summit 
of Gargarus — Oratories of Hermits — View 
from the highest Point of the Mountain — Errors 
in the Geography of the Country — Appearance 
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of the Idseaii Chain towards Lectum — Dangerous 
Situation of the Author. 

Jt was now time to visit Bonarhashtfy a place chap. 
of which so much has heen written and said, v^v^/ 
It had long heen a conspicuous ohject in sight ; 
and appeared at a distance towards the southr 
east, upon an eminence commanding a very 
extensive view of all the Plain. Returning 
therefore to CalJifat, we took the ordinary road 
to it from KoumkaU, and soon arrived at a ford 
of the Mender ; at this time so hroad and deep, Fbrdof the 
that we were glad to hail some Turks at a 
considerable distance upon the opposite shore, 
and * ask if it were passable. They answered in 
the affirmative \ but we narrowly escaped being 
carried off, horses and all, by the torrent. We 
rode, quite up to the girths, across a place two 
hundred feet wide, and the current was ex- 
tremely rapid* It reminded us of those rivers 
in the north of Sweden, which fall into the Gulph 
of Bothnia. It was at this ford that our friend 
Mr. now Sir William Gell, in a very different 
season of the year, was in danger of losing all 
the fruits of his journey, by letting his papers 
£adl into the river^. He stated the breadth of 

(I) Topogirapkif qf Trey, p. 16. See Alio the Ter^ aeciinite repreMn- 
Ution of the Ford, with a yiew, from it, ot B<marbaikyf in the 84th 
PUle, p. 70 of the same work. I am able and anxious to bear ample 

testimony 



V. 
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CHAP, it as somewhat more than a hundred f^U In 
certain periods of the year, it inundates all the 
neighbouring territory ; and the marks of such 
an inundation, caused by the branches of treeSy 
reeds, and rushes, left by the water on the 
land, were visible a considerable distance from 
its banks, at the time we passed. It has been 
usual to consider this river, which bears every 
characteristic of the Scamander, as the SiMOis 
of Homer ; but there is positive evidence to the 
contrary^ All the principal battles of Homer 
were fought either on the banks of the Simois, 



testimony to Sir William Cell's accnracy, in all the engravings whidi 
haye been made ttmn. his drawings. We were together in GooBtautlnopley 
in 1800; and both visited Tioas in the following year. Our JomMy 
took place in March 1801 ; Sir W. Gell did not arrive until December. 
(1) It is quite amusing to observe the freedom of citation, and 
palpable eirors, whiefa have been tolerated in the diseusaion of ftis 
sulject. In Monsr. Chevalier's Description of the Plain of Troy, we 
find the author (p. 3.) supporting the following observations, by references 
to the text of Homer : '^ 1 shall distinguish the impetuous course of the 
rapid Simois, and the limpid $tream of the dimne Scamander J' In the 
margin, the Reader is directed to the I2ih book qf the Iliad, o. 21, 9St', 
the 2lHy o. 807; the Ith, o. 920; and also to the 12th, v. 21, &c for 
authorities concerning the epithets thus given to the two rivers. If he 
take for granted the fidelity of M. Chevalier, it is ail very well ; bat the 
slightest examination of the passages referred to, dlspeb the iUnakHu 
Nothing is there said, either of impetuous and rapid SimoU, or of the 
limpid stream of the Scamander. Yet the same author had found in 
Bayle's Dictionary, under the article ' Scamander,' (see p. 48.) that 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus, met with the fSftte of Sir William Gdl's 
Journals, which u)e also narrowly escaped, in fording the torrent of tlie 
Mender. 
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or very near to it; that is to say, within the chap. 
SiMoisiAN Plaik. Horner^ enumerating the 
rwers brought to act agunst the Greaan rampartf 
thus cbaracterixes the Simois^ : 



Koi lU§i6tiCf 50i V0XX4I fioitypuL Koi rpvfaXttai 

If, then, we can point out any other passage 
which decides the position of the Scamander 
with regard to the SiMo'iSi we may identify the 
two rivers, without any reference to the cir- 
cumstances of their origin, merely by the geo- 
graphy of the country. Such a passage occurs 
in the eleventh book of the Iliad, where Hector 
is described as being upon the left of all the war, 
and, at the same time, upon the banks of the 
Scamander': 



•OMf VM ^Ektmp 



TUmOtT' Iwti pa /aax^c i^* Apitrrtp^ iiapvam wacjq^^ 
*Oxftic irdp worofiOiO Sca/tav^pov. — 

The Scamander being therefore on the left 
of the Trojan army, and the battle in the 
Smoisum Plain, having in front the Greaan 
camp and the tea, the nature of the territory is 
sufficient to decide the relative position of the 



(S) IllAd M. 22. Bamat. Oud, 1711. 
(3) Ilkd A. 497. Ibid. 
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CHAP. 
V. 



two rivers. The scene of actioD can only be 
reconciled with the plain of CaUifat Osmack, 
bounded on the leftf to a person feeing the 
Hellesponty by the Mender^ ; which river is as 
necessarily proved to have been the Scamandeb 
oi Homer. 



FoantaiiiB After having passed the ford, we galloped 
tefty. up to the Aghis mansion at BonarhcLshy ; the 
name of which place, literally translated, sig- 
nifies <* The head of the springs*.'^ Immediately 
on our arrival, we hastened to them, keeping 
a thermometer exposed and pendent the whole 
way, as the sun was then setting, and a fii- 
vourable opportunity offered for an accurate 
Their um- investigation of their temperature. Some pea- 
sants who conducted us, related the tradition 
concerning the supposed heat and cold of the 
different sources : one only being, as they said, 
a hot spring. We desired to examine this first ; 
and for that purpose were taken to a place 



(1) See the Vignette to the last Chapter.— Mr. Wood (. 
Homgr, p. 89.) was thoroughly impressed with the neoeMity of ad- 
mitting the Simois to be on the eattem side of the Scamander, bj the 
remarks made upon Mr. Pope's Map^ in wliich the Bngrayer had 
rerersed the position ; not only of the rivers, bat also of the two 
promontories, Rhjbtbum and Sigbum ; '' so that," says he, " the Sca- 
mander runs on that side of Troy wliich belongs to the Simois.^ 

(3) Places are named in Wales after the same numuer; as Pbh tmb 
fthhth, ' The head of the three springs.' 
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about half a mile from the Aghis house, to chap. 
the most distant of the several springs ; for, 
in £BCty there are many, bursting from different 
crevices, through a stratum of breccia or Pudding- 
stane^ covered by a superincumbent layer of &ite- 
stane. From the number of the springs, 
the Turks call the place Kirk Geuse^ or * Forty 
JEyes.* We then asked the peasants if this 
were the hot spring, as it evidently was* not 
the same which has been described by Mens'. 
Chevalier. They replied, that its greatest heat 
might be observed during winter, and therefore 
that it must be now hol^. It was a shallow 
pool of water, formed by the united product 
of many small streams, issuing from several 
cavities in the rock we have mentioned. This 
pool was quite overshadowed by some distant 
hills, behind which the sun was then setting ; 
it was therefore a proper time for ascertaining 
the temperature, both of the air and the water. 
A north wind had prevailed during the day, 
but the sky had been more than usually serene, 
and without a doud: not a breath of air was 
then stirring. We first tried the water with 
our hands ; it felt warm, and even the rock 



(3) Almost the only winter the Tnrki had In ISOI, wm daring flie 
ith of March. The peeaants heliere the heat to he greater at that 
of the year, merely hecante the external air is colder. Hie 
t fiper a t are of tfie water is always the same. 
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CHAP, near and above the surface of the water was 
sensibly affected by heat. We then had re- 
course to our thermometer: it was graduated 
according to the scale of Celsius ; but we shall 
give the result according to the corresponding 
elevation of Fahrenheit, being more adapted 
to common observation in £ngland. When 
exposed to the external air, the mercury stood 
at 48^; or sixteen degrees above the fireezing 
point. We then placed it in one of the crevices 
whence the water issued, so as to immerse 
both the tube and the scale : in two minutes, 
the mercury rose to 62^, and it there remained. 
We then tried the same experiment in all the 
other crevices ; and found the heat of ihe water 
the same, although the temperature of the 
external air was lowered to 47^. From hence 
we proceeded to the hot spring of M. Chevalier ; 
and could not avoid being struck by the 
plausible appearance it offered, for those who 
wished to find here a hot and a cM spring, as 
fountains of the Scamander. It gushes per- 
pendicularly out of the earth, rising from the 
bottom of a marble and grarute reservoir, and 
throwing up as much water as the famous 
fountain of Holywell in Flintshire. Its eurface 
seems vehemently boiling; and during cold 
weather, the condensed vapour above it causes 
the appearance of a cloud of smoke over the 
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welL Tlie marble and granite slabs around it chap. 
are of great antiquity; and its appearance. 



in the midst of surrounding trees, is highly pic- 
turesque. The mercury had now fallen, in the 
external air, to 46 degrees, the sun being down ; 
but when the thermometer was held under water, 
it rose as before, to 62 degrees. Notwithstand- 
ing the warmth of this spring, fishes were seen 
sporting in the reservoir. Wh^i held in 
the stream of either of the two channels which 
conduct the product of these springs into 
a marsh below, the temperature of the water 
was diminished, in proportion to its distance 
from the source whence it flowed. We repeated 
similar observations afterwards, both at mid- 
night, and in the morning before sun-rise; 
but always with the same results. Hence it 
is proved, that the fountains of JBanarbashy 
are all of them warm springs ; and there are 
many such springs, of different degrees of tem- 
perature, in all the district through which the 
Mender flows, from Ida to the Hellespont That 
the two channels conveying these streams towards possible 
the ScamandermAj have been the AOIAI RHrAI h^^ 
of I[omer\ is at least possible: and when it is fjJ^T 
considered, that a notion still prevails in the ^|^' 

(1) The foDowing is a literal translation of the words of the Venetian 
S^oSast, opon n. X. 148. ^ Tiro fountains fivm the Scamander rise in 
the plain ; bat the fbnntalns of the Scamander are not In the plain." 
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CHAP, country, of one being hot^ and the other cold; 
that the women of the place brhig all their 
garments to be washed in these springs, not 
according to the casual visits of ordinary 
industry, but as an antient and established 
custom, in the exercise of which they proceed 
with all the pomp and songs of a public 
ceramony; it becomes perhaps probable^. The 
remiiins of customs belonging to the moot 
remote ages are discernible in the shape and 
construction of the wicker cars^ wherein the 
linen is brought upon these occasions, and 
which are used all over this country. In the 
first view of them, we recognised the form 
of an antient car^ of (Tr^cian sculpture, in the 
Vatican Collection at Rome ; and this, although 
of Parian Marble^ has been so carved as to 
resemble wicker-work ; while its wheels are 
an imitation of those solid circular planes of 
timber used at this day, in Troas, and in many 
parts of Macedonia and Greece^ for the car$ of 
the country. They are expressly described 
by Homer f in the mention made of Priocaii 
litter^ when the king commands his sons to bind 

(1) The fiill description of such a ceremoDy ocean in tfie ditli book 
of the Odyi§ey ; irhere it is related, that the daughter of Aleinoiif, 
with all the Maidens of her train, proceeds to wash the Unen of her 
fiunily. According to PauMoniM, there was an antient pieUm to be 
seen in bis time, in which this subject was represented. 
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on the chestf or coffer^ which was of wicker-vxyrk^ chap. 
upon the body of the carriage^ ^^'v*^ 

As we returned to the house of the Agha, the 
prospect of the Plain was becoming dim in the 
twilight. Santothrace still appeared ; and when 
the moon rose, over all, the minuter traces of 
the scene were no longer discernible ; but the 
principal objects, in fine distinct masses, re- 
mained long visible. 

In the morning we observed a number of Antiqaitiei 
antiquities in and about the place; such as, bcuhy. 
fragments of Doric and Ionic pillars of marble, 
some columns of granite, broken bas-reliefsf and, 
in short, those remains so profusely scattered 
over this extraordinary country; serving to 
prove the number of cities and temples^ once the 
boast of Troas, without enabling us to ascertain 
the position of any one of them. There is every 
reason to believe that some antient town was 
originally situate at Bonarbasut ; not only 
by these remains, but by the marks of antient 



(2) liiad Q. This wicker chest , being moveable, is used or not, as 
cirenmstanres may require. The Vi|^ette to tliis Chapter, engravod 
from a sketch made upon the spot by M. Vreaux, exhibits to the 
Reader a very accurate representation of the Homerian Caty with its 
appendage of wicher'tcork. 

VOL. III. L 
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CHAP, turrets, as of a cUadely in the soil immediately 
behind the house of the Agha. The relics of 
very antient pavement may also be obserred in 
the street of the village ; and in the front of 
it, upon a large block of Parian marble^ used as 
a seat, near to the mosque, Mr. Walpole obeerved 
a curious Inscription^ which is here subjoined, in 
an extract from his Joumal^ 



(1) " I shall here gire an Inscription which I copied at Bovni^ 
haahy, and which has never yet been published. It is on a pieee of 
marble, now serving as a seat, and very hiteresting, being found oa 
^he supposed site of Troy; but to what city of the Troad it bekmged. 
eannot be determined fitmi any fiict mentkned in it. Vtam tkt 
omisaion of the Imra adscript, it may be referred to tiie time of the 
Romans (See Chlshull, Antiq. Asiat) ; and a form of expression pre- 
cisely similar to one in the inscription is to be found in the Aasm 
of the Romans to the Teians, in Chishnll, p. 108. 

ENPANTIKAIPnPEPITHZ 

PPOZTOeEION EYZEBEI AZ 

KAIMAAI1TAPPO1THNA0HNAN 

EKTHlPPOTEPONrPA^EIlHZ 

EPIITOAHZPPOIYMAIPE 

PEIZMAinA£l4>ANEPONPE 



TOYIBOYKOAOYZ . . . 

<' Tills Inscription seems to have formed part of a message to the 
citizens or magistrates of the place; and the writer refers in It to 
something formerly addressed to them concerning piety towards the 
Qods, bat particularly towards Minerva; and mention la made of 
oxen, which may have been offered up to the Goddess ; as Xerxes, we 
find from Herodotus, sacrificed to her, when at T^roy, a 
oxen ; lOvirt xiXiac^vc" WalpMt MS. Journal, 
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At a distance behind Bonarbashy^ and not in chap- 
any way connected either with the antiquities ,,^3i^ 
there, or with the place itself, are the Heights, ^i|S The 
which recent travellers, and several of the ^^^^opoiu. 
anthor's particular friends, after the example of 
M. CttecaHeTj have thought proper to entitle the 
Acropolis of Antient Troy. Not having his own 
mind satisfied upon the subject, he would be 
extremely deficient in duty to his Readers, if 
any sense of private regard induced him to 
forego the stronger claim they have to his 
sincerity. Having already shewn the nature of 
the error concerning the source of the Scamandcr, 
which first induced M. Chevalier to adapt ap- 
pearances at Bonarbasky to the history of Ilium, 
he is now particularly called upon to point out 
M. ChewUief^s other misrepresentations. One 
of the most glaring is that which concerns the 
t e mperature of the springs*: another is, in 
describing the heights now alluded to, as a part 
of the Chain of Mount Ida, although separated 
finom it by the whole plain of Beyramitch^ which 
intervenes towards the etut : and a third, that 
of representing the heights belonging to the 
supposed Acropolis^ as a continuati<m of the 
ascent, whereon Bonarhashy it placed ; so that 



(S) '* The one of Uieie foorees it in reality loami, &c. and the 
other to aliraji coU." ChtwOief't Deteripi. of Plain qfTra^,p,li7. 

l2 
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CHAP, the Reader supposes a gradual rise to take 
v^p^J^ place from what he has defined as the relative 
situation of the lower to the upper city ; although 
a deep and rocky dingle intervenes, never yet 
subjected to any efibrt of human labour, that 
might serve to connect the two places with 
each other. The antiquities on these heights 
are certainly very remarkable, . and worthy 
every degree of attention a traveller can bestow 
upon them. We shall now proceed to describe 
their appearance. 

Proceeding in a south-easterly direction from 
the sloping eminence on which Bonarhcahy is 
situate, we crossed the dingle here mentioned; 
and then began to climb the steep, whereon it 
has been supposed the citadel of Priam stood. 
Upon the very edge of the summit, and as it 
Antient wcTC hanging over it, is an antient <tifiiic^ 
constructed entirely of stones, heaped, after the 
usual manner, into a conical shape, and of the 
ordinary size of such sepulchres : this, although 
various, may be averaged according to a cir- 
cumference, for the base, equal to one hundred 
yards; and these are nearly the dimensions of 
the base of this tumulus^ which has been called 
the Tomh of Hector^. That this name has been 

(1) It is ninety-three yards in circumference. 



V, 
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inconsiderately given, will be evident from the chap. 
statement of a single fact ; namely, that it stands 
cuUide of the remains, insignificant as they are, 
of the wall once surrounding the hill upon 
which it is placed ; although that wall has been 
described as the antient inclosure of the sup- 
posed citadel. The evidence afforded by the 
one is therefore nearly sufficient to contradict 
the other ; for, although Homer be not explicit 
as to the situation of Hectares tomb, there is 
every other reason to suppose it was erected 
within the walls of the city. But there are 
other tumuU upon the^e heights, equally entitled, 
by their size and situation, to the distinction so 
hastily bestowed upon this. It will therefore 
be curious to ascertain the cause of its present 
appellation, and to shew how very little foun- 
dation it had in reality. This iumulvs has been 
formed entirely of loose stones^ ; and the 



(2) Here we foand a new ipeeies of Orchu which we haye called 
Oacbis Hbhoica. Orchis labeUo emargmatOf obeordaio latiuimo; 
psUdU tmbtreetU ovato obiongu ; bractei$ ffermine lanffioribus ; comu 
adteendade nUmiato gtrmime breviore ;foHu earinatu iuberuyormUnu ; 
bmUuBovatis, By the side of it grew the Yellow Star of Bethlehem, 
Ondihogahtm luieum ; and the Grape Hyacinth, Hyaemthut racemotua. 
On other parts of these heights we found, moreover, a new species of 
Cmrdamuu, which has received the name of Cardamme tenella. The 
following is the description of it : Cardatnine foHis Hmpiieilmt, 
tenuUiif pinnaiisque eiliatu pilosis ; folwlis basi ijuequdlibus subreni- 
/anmbus; sUiqms Unearilms Umgis, Other plants, interesting onlylin 
tlwir locality, were, Anmntme Apenmna, Teuerium PoUum. Anemone 
Horteneu and Sedum Ceptta, 
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CHAP, coincidenee of such a circumstance with Homo's 
description of the Tomb of Hector was deemed 
a sufficient proof of the identity of the tomb 
itself. A little further attention, however^ to 
these monuments would have shewn that th^ 
were all constructed after the same mamier ; 
the stones of the other tumuli being only con- 
cealed from observation by a slight covering of 
soil. From this spot the whole of the I$k of 
Tenedm is m view, and a most magnificent 
prospect is afforded of the course of the Sca- 
MANDER to the sea, with almost all Troas, 
and every interesting object it contains. This 
consideration^ together with the remarkable 
character of the hill itself, surrounded by 
precipices above the river', and, still more, the 
erroneous opinions entertained of the springs at 
BonarhcLshy^ superseded every objection urged 
concerning its distance from the coast, and the 
utter impossibility of reconciling such a position 
of the city with the account given by Homer of 
the manner in which Hector was pursued around 
its walls by Achilles\ 



(1 ) Iliad Q. See also Chevalier" » De$eriptumy kc. p. 1S5. 

(2) '* Est In conspcctu Tenedos." 

(3) Whence the TVqjans were invited to cast down the Chreimm 
horse, 

i (4) IHadX. Some authors, misled by Virgii, (^n, 1. 487.)haTc 
afllniied that AehUles dragged the body of Hector thrice round the dty* 
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One hundred and twenty-three paces from chap. 
the tumulus, called by ChevaUer, and by others, 
the TauA qf Hector, is a second ; a more regular 
and a more considerable artificial heap of the 
same nature, and in every respect having a 
better title to the name bestowed upon the 
first. The base of this is one hundred and 
thirty-three yards in circumference. An hun- 
dred and forty-three paces ferther on, upon the 
hill, is a third, the circumference of whose base 
measured ninety yards. Names have been 
already bestowed upon them all : the first being 
called, as before stated, the Tomb of Hector ; 
the second, that of Priam ; and the third, that 
<tf Paris. Aher passing these tumuli^ appear 
the precipices flanking the south-eastern side of 
the hill above the Scamandeb, which winds 
aroond its base. So much has been already 
written and published upon the subject, that 
it is not necessary to be very minute in de- 
scribing every trace of human labour up<m this 
hilL The extent of its summit is eight hundred 
and fifty yards ; its breadth, in the widest part, 
equals about two hundred and fifty. The foun- 
dations of buildings, very inconsiderable in 
their nature, and with no character of remote 
antiquity, may be discerned in several parts of 
it : the principal of these are upon the most 
elevated spot towards the precipices surrounding 
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CHAP, its south-eastern extremity ; where the appear- 
^ ' ances, as well of the soil as of masonry, 
certainly indicate the former existence of some 
antient superstructure. But the remains are 
not of a description even to denote the site of 
Probable & Romun citadcl : they seem rather to he 
tbL^^^ vestiges of the retreats of those numerous 
5^ >zu. pij'ates which in different ages have infested the 
Hellespont ; and whose dispersion, in the time of 
Drusus CcBsavj gave occasion to the memorial 
of gratitude hefore noticed, as inscribed upon 
one of the marbles we removed from the ruins 
at Hal'il Elly^. This remark applies solely to 
the buildings. The tumuli upon these heights 
undoubtedly relate to a very different period; 
and whether their history may be carried back 
to the events of the Trojan War^ or to the 
settlement of Milesian colonies upon the coast, 
is a point capable of some elucidation, whenever 
future travellers may have an opportunity to 
examine their interior. 

Thus far of Bonarbashi/^ its springs, and its 
antiquities. During the rest of our residence 
in the place, we made several excursions into 
the Plain, revisiting the objects before described. 



(I) See the preceding Chapter* p. 111. 
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We crossed the whole district, m different chap. 

. V. 

directions, not less than seventeen times; but ^•^v'w 
have preferred giving the Reader the result of 
oar observations in a continued narrative, rather 
than in the exact order of their occurrence ; as 
this must necessarily have introduced super- 
fluous and wearisome repetitions^ We took the obMnra- 

* tioiM by 

following bearings by the polar star. Due north the pi«r 
of Bonarhashy stands the Hill of TchiblacA. 
To the west lies Tenedos ; and in the same line, 
nearer to the eye, is the Tomb of JEsyetes. The 
springs are towards the south; and the tumuli^ 
upon the heights behind Bonarbashy^ to the 
south-east. Lemnos^ and a line of islands, are 
seen from the heights, bearing from south-east 
towards the north-west. 

On the eighth of Marchy the memorable day J^r^rS 
when our troops under General Abercrombie ^J^**^^ 

(2; Daring these excnnionft, I collected leveral plants which deserte 
notiee. Tirue Lion's Leaf, LeonHoe LeontopeidUimf flourished in dif- 
ieceni parts of the plain. The blossoms are yellow, with a tinge of 
green, in laige leafy bnnches ; the leaves almost like those of a Pseony ; 
and the root a balb. resembling that of the Cyclamen, bat larger. Thb 
enrioos and beaatlfat plant is not yet introdacod into any EngHih gar- 
den. Also the Cluster-beaded Club Rush, Scirpua HoUmhignu*. This 
is foond in BngliuuL, apoo the coast of Hamp^in, (uid in Devontkire. 
Solitary-flowered Trefoil, Trifoiium umflorum. Dwarf-rayed Thistle, 
AtrmttpiU kumUu. Beardless homed Cumin, Hppeeoum imberbe, 
described by Dr. Smith in the Prodromus to Dr. Sibtharpe's Flora 
Gr4toa. A non-descript horned Cumbt^ with very sharp leaves, and 
much-branched flower-stalks. The Poppy, Anemone eortmaria^ was 
common every where. 
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CHAP, were landed in JBigypi, and while that event 
^^^^.^^ was actually taking place, we left Banarbaduft 
determined, if possible, to trace the Mender to 
its source in Mount Ida^ about forty miles up 
the country. Distances in Turkey being e?ery- 
where estimated according to the number of 
hours in which caravans of camels, preceded by 
an ass, are occupied in performing them, the 
Reader is requested to consider every such hour 
as equivalent to three of our English miles. After 
riding, according to this estimate, an hour and a 
half towards the south-east^ we descended to the 
village of Araplar. We afterwards proceeded 
through a valley, where we observed, in several 
Basaltic placcs, the appearance of regular bas(Utic piUars. 
Thence, entering a defile of the mountains, very 
like some of the passes in the Tirol^ we. were 
much struck with the grandeur of the scenery. 
Shepherds were playing their reed pipes among 
the rocks, while herds of goats and sheep were 
browsing on the herbage near the bed of the 
torrent. We passed a place called Sarmo saktchf 
cuprtj an old ccemetcry, on the left-hand side of 
the road. In this, by way of grave -stone, was 
placed a natural basaltic pillar, upright in the 
soil, among fragments of others. The pillar 
was hexagonal ; about seven feet in height, 
and ten inches diameter ; of hard black basalt^ 
without any horizontal fissures, like those seen 
in the pillars of the Giant's Causeway in Ireland, 
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but as ragolar in its sides and angles as the chap. 
finest specimen of crystallized emerald. The w%^ 
author, who has attended very particularly to 
the appearances presented by hoMoU in many 
parts of the world, in the beds of rivers, in 
lakes, and in the sea; and has traced them 
almost the whole way firom the north coast of 
Ireland^ through all the Hebrides^ to Iceland ; is 
cooTinced that this regularity of structure in 
bauUt b entirely owing to crystallization. The 
original deposit whence the pillars in this place 
were derived, does not lie far firom the road. 
The strata on each side consisted, for the most 
part, of Ume$tone ; but we observed a subjacent 
bed of scMUms^ containing greenish actinoUte : a Aettmout^. 
similar deposit has been found upcm the western 
coast of Inoemess-shire in Scotland. A wild 
race of mountaineers appeared occasionally 
descending the heights into the defile; or 
seated by the banks of the river, with sandals 
on their feet, made of undressed bulls' hides, 
bound with thongs of the same materials around 
their ankles and insteps. Such was the ccdigoy 
or military shoe, as we now see it represented 
by Grecian bronzes and medals ; and it is pro- 
bable that firom these mountains a costume 
might be selected exhibiting the appearance of 
the people over whom ^neas^ retiring up the 
country, is said to have reigned, after the 
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CHAP, capture of Troy^. At four hours' distance from 



Bonarhashy we came to the town of JESni^ the 
Arbia. ^neia of Strabo\ situate upon a river fisdliiig 
into the Mender^ which Mr. Wood has described 
. as being itself the Scamander^. The appearance 
of the town is very pleasing, being ornamented 
with cypresses, and backed by lofty rocks and 
mountains. We were surprised in finding a 
place of so much consequence so remotely 
situate. Its remarkable appellation, still com- 
memorating the name of ^neas^ and haying 
borne the same appellation in the time of 
Augustus^ speaks more forcibly the truth of the 
story of Troy^ than any written document. It 
is an existing evidence, against which there is ' 
no possible appeal. Its situation exactly cor- 
responds with the position assigned to it by 
Strata J who relates its distance from Paub 
Scepsis, a name also preserved in the modem 
appellation, JSsAy SkApshu\ Upon the right 



(1) Strab. Qeogr. lib. ziii. p 873. oil. Ox. 

(2) Ibid. p. 860. ^i;<ri yovv rifv n<iXac<nc^^cy rijgiUv Aivtiac iuxt^i^ 
irivT^Kovra OTaiiovg. c. r. X. 

(3) Desript. of tub Troadb, p. 323. 

(4) Fifty stadia, or six miles and a quarter. The Oreek word naXai 
and the Turkish Btky have the same signification. Tlie Turi$ oftn 
translated epitlieCs connected with the names of places into their owa 
kiuguagc, while they retained the substantive unaltered. Thus the 
Pala ScepnM of Strabo still bears the name with them of SAj 
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hand, in the approach to ^ne^ is a most stupen- chap. 
dous tumulus, called ^n£ Ttpe, literally Eneas' ,^^^ 
Tomb. Some Jews called it also Sovran Tepe, or able i^mb. 
Tomb of the King. The word Sovran has perhaps 
an Italian origin, Tepe, signifying, in Turkish, 
an HEAP or tomb, is evidently the same with 
TaKf)osi and tradition seems to afford, with 
regard to this tomb, as good a foundation for 
lielieying it to be the sepulchre of JEneas, as 
Straho found in the authority of De^netrius of 
Scepsis for his royalty in the country. The 
inhabitants of JEni pretend that they find 
medals in considerable number : we could hear 
of none, however, that had been seen of gold or 
of silver ; therefore the medals cannot be of very 
antient date. In the wall of the Khan, or Inn, 
we observed a marble, with the following imper- 
fect Inscription: 

AYZIE 
on ATH P 

TOMNH MEION 

HZEAAKPVni 
FAIOZ 

In a ccemetery close to the road leading 
from ^n^ to TurkmanU, the inhabitants had 
used natural as well as artificial pillars for grave- 
stones. We saw several columns of basalt 
upright in the earth, mixed with others of 
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granite. There were no less than twelve of the 
latter, of the Doric order. This part of our 
journey, from ^nS to TurkmanU^ conducted 
^^^ us through part of the beautiful Plain of Bey- 
*•****• ramitch; appearing to the eye one of the 
happiest territories in nature, cultivated like a 
garden, regularly inclosed, and surrounded by 
mountains. The distance between the two 
places is said to be two hours and a hal£ We 
frequently met camels and dromedaries, and 
we observed buffaloes everywhere used in tillage. 
The road in some places consisted of aniietU 
pavement^ to a considerable extent. We also 
crossed an antient bridge. Before entering 
TurkmanU^ we observed the appearances of 
mounds heaped upon the soil, together with 
a few granite pillars, some of which were still 
standing, and other remains denoting the site 
of some antient citadel or temple. Various an- 
tiquities may be noticed in the whole of this 
route : they are very abundant in and about 
the town of Turkmanle. As we drew nigh to 
this place, the view of GargaruSf the highest 
of all the chain of mountains belonging to Ida^ 
appeared in great grandeur ; but so invested 
by snow, that we feared we should be unable 
to reach its summit. The north wind blowing 
at the same time piercingly, we had reason 
to apprehend that our difficulties would nitiber 
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increase than diminish. We continued our chap. 
journey, however, and arrived at Turknianle. 

, . • Turk' 

Here we experienced that cleanly hospitality, manu. 
and that homely welcome, which are often found 
to characterize the inhabitants of mountainous 
districts. Our host received us into a large 
and airy room, upon whose spacious hearth 
he had heaped together the entire trunks of 
trees, all of which were in a blaze. A sheep 
was instantly killed, and dressed ; not only for 
our present meal, but to serve as provision for 
our journey. Instead of torches or candles, 
lighted splinters of wood were used. The 
interior of our chamber reminded us of the 
halls of some of our oldest English mansions ; 
in which all the members of the family, from 
the highest to the lowest, met together. It is 
very probable that our ancestors borrowed the 
style of their dwelling-houses from the JEasf, 
during the Crtuade^. The custom of suspending 
armour, weapons, and instruments for the chase, 
upon the walls, is quite Oriental; so is that 
of the raised platform for superior guests consti- 
tuting the upper extremity of the apartment. 
To these may be added the small panelled 
wainscot, full of little cupboards ; and the 
latticed windows, nearer to the ceiling than to 
the floor. Several of the inhabitants came to 
pay their respects, and welcome the strangers. 
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the water, which was quite warm; buffaloes chap. 
were swallowing it greedily, and seemed to v^v-w 
delight in the draught they made. Its tempe- 
rature is probably always the same. We found 
it equal to 69° of Fahrenheit. The shafts of two 
pillars of granite of the Doric order, stood, one 
on each side of the fountains ; and half the oper- 
culum of a marble Soros^ lay in the wall above 
them. Some peasants brought to us a few 
barbarous medals of the lower ages, with efSgies 
of Saints and Martyrs. 

An hour after leaving this place we came to Beym- 
Beyramtchj a city belonging to the Pasha of the 
DardanelleSy and present capital of all Troas. 
It is a large place, filled with shops. The 
houses seemed better built and more regularly 
disposed than in Constantinople. All the land 
around belongs to the Pasha before mentioned, 
whom the Porte has nearly ruined by extorted 
contributions. In the yard of the Khan, or Inn, 
is a marble column, exhibiting ^ variety of the 
Doric order, which we had then never seen, 
excepting in Troas. Instead of being fluted. 



(1) The Mibttitatkm of Sorot for SarcophagoB is not made with the 
tiMlkat ditpotiticHi to pedantry, but as it strictly applies to the 
antieBt Qntk Tomb. Some remarks apon this subject wiH be found 
Is Uie foUowing Chapter. 

VOL. III. U 
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CHAP, the shaft is bevelled, so as to present a poly- 
^onal surface. Others, of the same kind, were 
among the antiquities lying on the hill at 
Tchiblack. This column stands in the middle 
of a bason, serving as a public conduit^ wholly 
constructed of antient materials. All these, 
together with an astonishing quantity of other 
stones for building, were brought from some 
Ruins lately discovered upon a lofty hill, which 
we were told we should pass immediately after 
leaving Beyramitchy in our journey towards the 
source of the Mender ; the Pasha having made 
very considerable excavations there, in search 
of marbleSf and other building materials. In the 
streets of JBeyramUck we noticed more than one 
Soros constructed of entire masses of granite^ 
which the inhabitants had removed from the 
same place. One of the inhabitants told us he 
had lately brought thence several broken pieces 
of sculpture, to which we should be welcome, 
if we could obtain permission from the Pasha 
for their removal. This was granted, and we 
afterwards brought them to England \ 



(1) They are now in the vestibule of the Unirersity library at 
Cambridge. One of them represents the lower half of a female flgsre, 
the drapery of which is exquisitely Bne : the other is a bast of Jnno, in 
Pirian marble. See « Greek Marbles,'^ &c. p. 88. No. XVI. and p. 48. 
No. XXVI. 
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The place where all these antiquities have chap. 
befell discovered is rather a conical mountain v^v^u 
than a hill, bearing the name of Kmhunld T6pe, ^t^"^ 
at two hours' distance from Beyramitch, towards 
Crargarus. Indeed it has been so placed by 
Nature, that it resembles a sort of advanced 
position at the base of that mountain, imme- 
diately beneath its summit. The Mender, or 
ScAMANDER, flows at its foot. The river is 
here generally called Kasdaghy, from the name 
now given to Gargarus, the mountain whence it 
issues. The principal site of the antiquities 
upon KiiiMnlu T6pe is about half way up the 
side of the immense cone which bears this 
name ; but very remarkable ruins may be traced 
thence all the way to the summit. Having 
arrived at the base of the cone, we left our 
horses by the side of the river, and ascended 
to the RimMs. The first that we noticed was an 
area, ninety-two yards long and fifty-four wide, 
covered with fragments of terra cotta, and also 
with pieces of antient glass, such as broken 
lachrymatories, and other small vessels. On 
the north side, part of a wall remained, by 
which the area had been originally inclosed, 
about fourteen feet in height. The work seemed 
to be of the age of the Ronums, from the baked 
tiles, four inches thick, and the cement used 
in its construction. On the western extremity 

M 2 
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of the area were considerable remains of baths, 
whose stuccoed walls and terrorcoita conduits 
were still entire in several places. An excava- 
tion had been madie by the Turks^ on the south 
side, for the stones of the foundation, to the 
depth of twenty-two feet. By the appearance 
of the foundation, the walls, on this side at 
least, had been double, and admitted of a 
passage between them. Above this area (per- 
haps that of a temple)^ towards the north, were 
tombi. We entered an arched vaults thirteen 
yards long, and five wide, and saw near to it 
the remains of a bath, wanting only the roof. 
Here lay some columns sixteen inches in dia- 
meter, among pieces of broken amphartB, firag- 
ments of marble^ granite^ basalt^ blue chalcedony^ 
and jasper. The following letters of the only 
Inscription we could find, on a broken slab of 
marble, afibrd no other information than that the 
language in use here was Grecian ; and even 
this evidence must not be disregarded : 



. AION 
PIOY 



We presently came to the cornice of a Doric 
entablature, of such prodigious size, that our 
artist, Monsr. Preauxj said he had seen nothing 
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like it in Athens. There were other Doric re- chap. 
mains ; and the shaft of one Corinthian column. 



twenty-two inches in diameter, distinguished 
from the Doric in having the edges of the 
canelure flat instead of sharp. Higher upon 
the hill we found the remains of another temple : 
the area of this measured one hundred and forty 
yards long, and forty-four wide. Here the . 
workmen had taken up ahout a hundred blocks 
of stone and marble; every one of which 
measured five feet eleven inches in length, and 
eighteen inches in thickness. We afterwards 
found one of the angular comers of the founda^ 
tion of this temple ; a bathy whose roof was yet 
entire ; and another fragment of the Doric 
entablature before mentioned. The temples of ^^?vf^ 
Jupiter being all of the Doric order, it is very of JupUer. 
probable, whatever may be the antiquity of 
these works, that here was the situation of the 
Temple and Altars of Idtean Jove, mentioned by 
ffomer\ by JEschyhuS^^ and by Plutarch^. Their 
situation, with respect to Gargartu^ agrees wifli 
Homer^s description. According to JEschylusy 
they were EN lAAIHI HArQI ; and the highest 



(1) Iliad e. 47. 

(S) ^m^l. in Niob. Vid. Strab. Oeogr. Ub. xU. p. 580. 

(3) Uapaxttrai^ ai/rtf opOQ "I^if. rb irportpov ii UaXiiro Vdpyapov, 
Sirov Ai^ Kol Mifrp^c OiAv fiufioi rvyxdyovoiv. ** Adhsrctipsi mons 
Ide, qai prius vocabatur Garganis, ubi JoTit ct Matris Deomm altaria 
occumuit^'' Plutarch, de Fluv. p. 44. ed. Toio§tB ap. Bo$e. 1615. 
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CHAP, point of all the Idaan Chain extends itself into 
^' the plain, in such a manner, that the hill at its 
base, upon which these Ruins appear, is, in 
fact, a part of Oargarus itself. The baths serve 
to illustrate the history of the place, and there 
arc toarm springs in the neighbourhood. The 
original temple was therefore, probably, a very 
antient fane of Jupiter Liberator ^ situate near to 
the heights of Ida, on the site of which, in later 
ages, these buildings were afterwards raised. 

The most remarkable circumstance is now 
to bo related ; and it seems to refer us to super- 
stitions connected with the veneration in which 
the top of Gargarus was antiently held, as the 
seat of the Immortal Gods\ A spacious 



( 1 ) Vibios Sequester, in his treatise De Montibus, speaks of Gar- 
garus as the summit of Mount Ida : <' Oargarus in PkrygUt Idm 
nwntU cacumen.** And Maussactu, in his Notes upon Plutarch (De 
Fluv.), who citei this passage, also observes, as a comment upon the 
word Vapyapov, " Non Ida, ted ejus ecummen aut/astigium Oarganu 
dictum fuit, HesyehiuSt Orammaticorum princept, rdpyapov, dspmr^ 
^hv opovc "l^vc." The fact is, however, that an actual rlcw of fte 
country afibrds the best comment upon the antient Geographen, who 
iiave not clearly pointed out the nature of this part of Phrtoia. The 
district called Ida consists of a chain of different mountains, one of 
which, separately considered, bore the name of Oargartu ; and this is 
higher than any of the rest. FrebiahenUus, in his Supplement to Quimins 
CurtiuM, affirms, that places thick set with trees were antiently called 
lo^ : '* Nam condensa arboribus loca Idas antiqui dixere.** Qumi, 
Curt, Suppl. lib. ii. Freinsh. 

In Mr. Walpole's Journal, there is the following Note upon this 
subject : 

"Ida 
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winding road, sixteen yards in breadth, leads chap. 
from the remains of these temples to the top of 
the KusMnlu. All the way up may be noticed 
the traces of former works ; but upon the 
summit, there is a small oblong area, six yards 
in length, and two in breadth, exhibiting 
vestiges of the highest antiquity. The stones 
forming the inclosure are as rude as those of 
the walls of Tirynthm in Argolis; and the 
whole is encircled by a grove of venerable 
oaks, covering the top of the cone. The 
entrance to this area is from the south : upon 
the ecLst and west^ on the outside of the trees, 
are stones, ranged like what we, in England^ 
call Druidieal circles. From hence the view is 
grand indeed. Immediately before the eye 
is spread the whole of Gargarus ; seeming, 



" Ida it aUowedy in Herodotus. t6 mean the Bummit Garganu. Now, 
from comparing the above passages with Strabo, p. 843. where Gargara 
is said to be a town on Gargarus, a height of Ida, (sec Casanbon's 
note there ;) and p. 872. where it is said to be a promontory of the 
Adramyttian Gulph ; and consulting Hesychios, where Gargarum Is a 
height of Ida, and a city of the Trojan district, near Antandros, we get 
the following i articulars relating to this summit of Ida. It was near 
the eoast, for it was near Antandros, which was on the coast, in a 
recess uf it (Strabo, p. 872.), and the town Gargara on the coast was 
upon this mountain ; so that Xerxes, on passing by Autandros, would 
pass by this mountain on his left ; and on coming into the Iliean ter- 
ritory, would have some way to go before he reached Troy ; for 
Alexandria Troa^ was thirty-live iiiilc-s from Antandros (Anton. Itiu.) ; 
and Troy was still further." 

Walpoies MS, Jmiriud. 
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CHAP, from its immense size and the vastness of its 
y^s^ features, as if those who were stationed upon 
this spot might converse with persons upon its 
clear and snowy summit. A bold and sweeping 
ridge descends from its top to the Very base of 
the cone of K^shAnlA T^pe ; and this, as a stu- 
pendous natural altavj stands before the moun- 
tain. Far below is seen the bed and vall^ 
of the ScAMANDER, bearing a westvoard course, 
from the place of its origin. 

As the author descended, he found his com- 
panions busied among the Ruins before de- 
scribed. They had found a very beautiful 
column^ part of which they discovered buried in 
the soil, and also a bronze medal of the city of 
Corinth. Mons". Preaaxy the artist, had also 
completed some very interesting views. The 
night was passed at the foot of Oargarus^ three 
hours distant from this place, in one of the 
Bogiiiitr. most wrctchcd villages of Turkey , called EvgiUAr. 
The arrival of strangers at first excited some 
suspicion among its inhabitants, who regarded 
the whole party as so many French spies, and 
even proceeded to alarming menaces ; but a 
firmdn being produced, and the object of the 
journey explained, these simple and honest 
mountaineers conducted themselves with hospi- 
tality and kindness. 
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On the following morning, by day-break, the 
sky being cloudless, we began to ascend 
towards the summit of the mountain. During ^^^^ 
the greatest part of the year, GargartUy like ^^^^ig^u, 
^tnOf is characterized by a triple zone ; first, 
a district of cultivated land ; afterwards, an 
assemblage of forests ; and lastly, toward the 
summit, a region of snow and ice. Passing 
through the first on horseback, we ascended by 
the banks of the Scanumder. The scenery was 
uncommonly fine ; it resembled the country in 
the neighbourhood of Vietri, upon the Gulph of 
Salerno^ where Salvator JRosa studied and painted 
the savage and uncouth features of Nature, in 
his great and noble style. During the first 
hour, we passed the remains of some small Oittorieior 
Greek chapels, the oratories of ascetics, whom 
the dark spirit of superstition, in the fourth 
century of the Christian sera, conducted from 
the duties of civil society, to the wildest and 
most untrodden solitudes. Secluded firom 
scenes of war and revolutionary fury, these 
buildings remain nearly as they were left when 
the country became a part of the Turkish 
empire ; nor would it have been marvellous, if a 
mouldering skeleton, at the foot of a forsaken 
altar, had exhibited the remains of the latest 
of its votaries. One of them, indeed, placed 
above the roaring torrent, in a situation of 
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CHAP, nncommon sublimity, was so entirey that a 
painting of the Vvrgirij upon the stuccoed wall 
of the eastern extremity, still preserved its 
colours. 



We now began to traverse the belt of forests, 
and were enabled to get half-way through this 
part of the ascent upon our horses : the under- 
taking afterwards became more tedious and 
difficult, and we were compelled to proceed Cfn 
foot. Half-congecded snow lying among the 
rocks, and loose stones, rendered the way 
dubious and slippery. In this region of 
Oargarus there are many wUd-boarSj the traces 
of whose ploughing were very firesh in many 
places. Higher up, our guides shewed to us 
marks left by the feet of tigers. They find also 
leopards in these wilds ; and are obliged to take 
their skins, when they are killed, to the Pasha 
of the Dardanelles, The extensive survey we 
should enjoy from the heights was occasionally 
disclosed by partial openings in this scene of 
forests. Already the whole Island of Tenedos 
was in view, and all the Trojan Plain. Our 
guides began to talk of the impossibility of 
reaching the top of the mountain, and murmured 
alarms of chasms and precipices in the glacier 
above ; at this we did not wonder, having often 
been accustomed to such treatment in similar 
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enterprises. We expected to be deserted by chap. 
them in tbe end, and it proved to be the case ; 
although we were not prepared for what we 
encountered afterwards. At length we deared 
the zone of forests: all above was icy, bleak, 
and fearful. Our little party, by the^ number 
of stragglers, was soon reduced to a small 
band. Neither the Jewish interpreter, whom 
we had brought from the Dardanellesy nor the 
artist, would go a step farther. One of the 
guides, however, with Mr. Crippsy and our 
Chreek servant, remained with the author. We 
were reduced to the necessity of advancing 
upon our hands and feet, neither of which made 
the smallest impression upon the icy surface of 
the sno^. Soon afterwards we found ourselves 
hanging over the brink of a precipice, so tre- 
mendous, that the slightest slip of one of our 
feet would, we perceived, afford a speedy 
passage to eternity. Here our servant refused 
to proceed, and the guide was only prevented 
from following his example by brandy. The 
author therefore prevailed on Mr. CrippSy much 
against his inclination, to remain] behind ; and, 
by making holes for the hands and feet, advanced 
with the guide. The mountain has four points 
of eminence toward the summit, which rise 
successively one higher than the other. Our 
progress led us to the third of these ; the lowest. 
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CHAP, except one; and this point we attained in the 
%^s/^ manner descrihed. From hence the transitioii 
to the base of the second point, over the frosen 
snow along the ridge of the mountain, was iii»le 
without difficulty; although the slope on each 
side presented a frightful precipice of above a 
thousand feet. At the base of the second pomt, 
viewing the sheet of ice before him, the guide 
positively refused to proceed; and finding the 
author determined to make a further trial, he 
began to scream with all his might, breaking off 
with his feet some nodules of the frozen snow, 
in order to prove that the smallest fragment, if 
once set in motion, would be carried into the 
gulph on either side. The ascent was, to be 
sure, somewhat critical, because it could onlj 
be effected by a ladder of ice. The author cat 
holes for his hands and feet, his face touching 
the surface of the steep as he continued climbing. 
The north wind blew with a degree of violence 
that made the undertaking more difficult; for 
his fingers, almost frozen, lost their feeling. 
A tiger^ when the snow was fresher, had left 
an impression of his feet^; and these marks 
proved a valuable guidance, in showing the 
direction to be pursued. In this manner the 



(1) Theaathor has only the authority of the natives for the KMft 
of tigers to this mountain, and the maries of their feet in the snow. 
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author reached the second point. Still a long chap. 
and laborious track was before him; but the %^v^ 
greatest difficulty was over. He advanced with 
eagerness over an aerial ridge, toward the 
highest point of all, where no vestige of any 
living being could be discerned. Here the 
ascent was easier than before; and in a few 
minutes he stood upon the summit. What a view from 
spectacle I It seemed as if all European Turkey Point of 
and the whole of Asia Minor^ were really tain. 
modelled before him on a vast surface of 
glass. The great objects drew his attention 
first; afterwards he examined each particular 
place with minute observation. The eye, 
roaming to Constantinople^ beheld all the Sea 
of MarmarOi the mountains of Prusay with 
Asiatic Ob/mpusy and all the surrounding ter- 
ritory: comprehending in one survey, all 
Propontis and the HeUesponty with the shores 
of Thrace and Chersonesusj all the north of the 
JEgean^ Mount AthoSy the Islands of Imbrus, 
Samothrace^ Lernnos^ Tenedosj and all beyond, 
even to Eubcea; the entrance to the Oulph of 
Smymoj almost all ilfy^Jand Bithynia^ with 
part of Lydia and Ionia. Looking down upon 
Troas, it appeared to spread as a lawn before . 
him. He distinctly saw the course of the 
Scamander through the Trojan Plain to the 
sea. This visible appearance of the river^ like 
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CHAP, a silver thread, ofibred a clue to other objects. 

v^^^i^/ He conld now discern the Tofnb of .SayeUs^ and 
even Bonarhcuhy. At the base of the mountain, 
and immediately below his eyes, stood the 
conical hill of KAshunlu TepCj upon whose sides 
and summits are the liuins before described. 

Brron Nothinfif Can be better calculated to shew the 

intheOeo- 

gnphy of erroneous natmre of all the maps published ef the 
try. country, than the view from this place. The 

Adramytiian Ghiiph is so close to the mountain, 
that it may be said to skirt its base ; indining 
towards the north^easty and bearing so moch 
round upon the north-eastern side, that tfe 
extremity of it is concealed l^ that part of 
the Itkean Chain. Thus it would seem impos- 
sible for any one to pass in a direct line from 
the end of the Gulph to the Dardanelles, without 
leaving not only the Chain of Ida, but even 
Gargarusy upon the left hand. This informatioD 
had before been obtained from the people of 
the country ; and if the ascent had been im- 
practicable, the feet would have been tolerably 
well ascertained. The satis&ction, however, 
of confirming the truth by actual observation, 
was now obtained ; and the difficulties raised, 
of reconciling the history of Xerxei march 
from Adramytimm to Ahydus^, with the real 



(1) Herodot. lib. vii. p. 630. 
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geography of the country, were done away. 
The fact is, that an ordinary route of caravans, 
from Ydramitt (^Adramyttitmi) to the DardanelleSy 
now confirms the accuracy of the historian. 
In the ohservance of this route, Gargarusj and 
all the chain of Ida towards Lectum^ are upon 
the left. A statement of this route, and the 
several distances, have been subjoined in a 
Note below^. There is yet another singular 
appearance from the summit of this mountain ; 
and as this is pointedly alluded to by Horner^ 
it seems to ofier a strong reason for believing 
that the poet had himself beheld it from the 
same place. Looking towards Lectum^ the tops Appear- 

,...,. *nc« of the 

of all the Idtean Chain diminish in altitude by a id^Bcm 
regular gradation, so as to resemble a series towards 
of steps, leading to Gargarus^ as to the highest 
point of the whole. Nothing can therefore 
more forcibly illustrate the powers of Homer as 
a painter, in the display he has given of the 
coontry, and the fidelity with which he deli- 
neates every feature in its geography, than his 





Hours. 


(S) 


YdramiU to Ballia — — 




Ballia to CaraM — _ 7 




Carab6 to Bazar Keuy — 6 




Bazar Keuy to Kirisl^ ~ 8 




Kiritl6 to the Dardanelles - 8 




Total — —38 
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CHAP, description of the ascent of Jwm> from Lectnan 



to Gargaras^ ; by a series of natural eminences, 
unattainable indeed by mortal tread, but pre- 
senting, to the great conceptions of poetical 
fancy, a scale adequate to the power and dignity 
of superior beings. 

Upon all the points of this mountain, former 
adventurers have raised heaps of stones, as 
marks of their enterprise^. These were now 
nearly buried in snow. The author availed 
himself of one of them, to ascertain the tem^ 
peirature of the atmosphere, by placing his 
thermometer in the shade. It was now mid- 
day, and the sky was without a cloud. The 
mercury soon fell to the freezing point, but it 
did not sink lower during the time he remained. 
Dangerous As he descended, not a vestige of his ascent 

flituationof , - 

theAothor. could bc discemcd ; and he unfortunately passed 
without noticing the particular part of the steep 
leading to the third point of the mountain, 



(1) Iliad X 883. 

(2) Daring the heat of summer, the glacier on this moontaia Is 
dissohedy and the ascent rendered therehy much more easy. The 
Earl qfAherdeeny as he informed the author, afterwards sneeeeded in 
▼isiting the summit without difficulty, by choosing a more adraneed 
season of the year. The guides, however, thought proper to relate 
that they never had been able to reach the highest point ; perhaps to 
avoid the trouble to which the attempt would expose them. 
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whence he had gained the height. In this chap. 
manner he lost his way, and wandered about, 
for three hours, over dreadful chasms and icy 
precipices, in a state of painful anxiety ; until 
at last, overcome with excessive fatigue, thirst, 
and cold, he sank down upon a bleak ridge, 
and moistened his mouth by eating snow. To 
his unexpected comfort, he experienced both 
refreshment and warmth ; his benumbed fingers 
recovered their sensation, and he again en- 
deavoured to walk. Looking down towards 
the south-west, he perceived, at an immense 
depth below, the very guide who had deserted 
him, endeavouring to climb towards the third 
point of the mountain, but always returning 
back, and at last giving up the attempt. Ex- 
erting every effort, he succeeded in making 
this man hear him; who then remained as a 
mark, directing him to the ridge by which he 
had ascended. When he came to this fearful 
place, all his resolution forsook him* He could 
not persuade himself that he had climbed an 
icy steep so terrible; but presently perceived 
the holes before made for his feet. Upon this, 
striking his heels into the hardened snow, so 
as to form a stay for his support, he sat down ; 
and by slow degrees ventured off the declivity ; 
sliding sometimes for a yard or two, and then 
stopping, so as not to acquire a greater velocity 

VOL. III. N 



V. 
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CHAP, than he could check, hy forcing in the staff of 
his pipe^ and one of his heels at the same 
time. A slip to the right or to the left would 
infallibly have carried him over a predpioe on 
either side; the ridge whereon he descended 
resembling, in its form, the roof of a honse. 
The guide was now heard, bawling to him to 
steer this way or that, as he inclined too much 
either to one side or to the other, and acting 
as a beacon for his course, until he reached 
the spot where this man stood; when, having 
caught him in his arms, he cried out with great 
joy, '^AUd! AllAr There remained still much 
to be done; and this was happily got over. 
About a mile lower dovm they found their 
companions. Having in vain endeavoured to 
kindle a fire, they had collected themselves 
into a sheltered cavity near the higher bound- 
ary of the second region of the mountain,, 
waiting with the utmost inquietude. Here a 
flagon of brandy was soon emptied ; and the 
guide who had accompanied the author, proving 
that old customs stiU existed in the country, 
vowed to sacrifice a fat ram, for the events of 
the day, as soon as he should reach the village. 
It was two hours after dark before the party 
arrived at Evgillar. 



(1) The Turkish pipe b sometimes fashioned to serre also as a stoat 
wdklng itafl: It it then tipped with horn. 
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Excursion upon Gargarus — Gree/i Chnptis 
:ce of tlte Scamantier^yowrncy to Alex- 
andria Troas — Bergas — Cheittalc — Dtxompn- 
ji/«oit of Granite^ Stupendou$ Colutan — Hot 
Baths — Form of the Sepulchre called Soros — 
Alexandria Troas — Splendid Remauu of Public 
Balne.£ — Other Vestiges of the City — Votive 
Tablet to Driisus CBesar — VdjeA — Tomb of 
.£syetes — Erkasy — Interesting lasa-iptitM — 
Sigetim 
h2 
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Sigeum — A ntiguities — Mount A thos — Tombs 
mentioned by Sinbo— Return to the Djarda- 
nelles — Summary of Observations made in Troas. 

CHAP. On the eleventh of March, having collected 
^^^v^ our guides and horses as upon the preceding 
Excursion day, WO sct out again from JEvgiHar, and 
ffanu. ^' proceeded up the mountain, to visit the 
Cataract, which constitutes the source of the 
Mender, on the north-west side of Gargarus. 
Ascending hy the side of its clear and impetuous 
torrent, we reached, in an hour and a half, the 
lower boundar}' of the woody re^on of the 
Chapd. mountain. Here we saw a more entire Chapel 
than either of those described in our excursion 
during the preceding day^ situate upon an 
eminence above the river. Its form was 
quadrangular, and oblong. The four walls were 
yet standing, and part of the roof: this was 
vaulted, and lined with painted stucco. The 
altar also remained, in an arched recess of the 
eastern extremity : upon the north side of it was 
a small and low niche, containing a marble 
table. In the arched recess was also a verv 
antient painting of the Virgin ; and below, upon 
her left hand, the whole-length portrait of some 
Saint, holding an open volume. The heads of 
these figures were each encircled by a nimbus. 
Upon the right-hand side of the Virgin there 
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had been a similar painting of another Saint ; chap. 
but part of the stucco, upon which it had 
been painted, no longer remained. The word 
IIAPGENON, written among other indistinct 
characters, appeared upon the wall. The dimen- 
sions of this building were only sixteen feet 
by eight Its height was not quite twelve feet, 
from the floor to the beginning of the vaulted 
roof. Two small windows commanded a view 
of the river, and a third was placed near the 
altar. Its walls, only two feet four inches in 
thickness, afforded, nevertheless, space for the 
roots of two very large fir-trees, that were 
actually growing upon them. As we advanced 
along the banks of this river, towards its source, 
we noticed appearances of similar ruins ; and 
in some places among rocks, or by the sides of 
precipices, we observed the remains of several 
habitations together; as if the monks, who 
retreated hither, had possessed considerable 
settlements in the solitudes of the mountain. 
Our ascent, as we drew near to the source of 
the river, became steep and stony. Lofty 
summits towered above us, in the greatest style 
of Alpine grandeur: the torrent, in its rugged 
bed below, foaming all the while upon our left. 
Presently we entered one of the sublimest So^'fceof 

•^ ^ the Sea' 

natural amphitheatres the eye ever beheld ; and »»»«<'«•• 
here our guides desired us to alight. The noise 
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CHAP, reached these, we found, in front of them, a 
beautiful natural bason, six or eight feet deep, 
serving as a reservoir for the water in the first 
moments of its emission, and before its felL 
It was so clear, that the minutest object might 
be discerned at the bottom. The copious over- 
flowing of this reservoir causes the appearance^ 
to a spectator below, of different cascades, 
falling to the depth of about forty feet; but 
there is only one source. Behind are the chasms 
whence the water issues. We passed through 
one of these into a cavern. Here the water 
appeared rushing with great force beneath the 
rock, towards the bason on the outside. It was 
the coldest spring we had found in the country; 
the mercury in the thermometer falling, in two 
minutes., to S4> degrees, according to the scale 
of Fahrenheit. When placed in the reservoir 
immediately above the fall, where the water was 
more exposed to the atmosphere, its temperature 
was three degrees higher. The whole rock 
about the source is covered with moss. Close to 
the bason grew hazel and plane trees ; above 
were oaks and pines; all beyond was a naked 
and tremendous precipice \ 



(1) Upon Gargarus we found a beautiful new speciet, both td 
Crocus t and of Anemone, The first we ha?e caUed Croeu» canttiAu, 
and the second Anemone formosa. They may be thus described : 

Crocus 
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About one hundred and fifty yards below the 
source, is a warm spring, close to the bed of 
the riyer, exactly of the same temperature as 
those before described at Bonarbashy. We 
returned firom this expedition to Evgillar ; and 
leaving the village, went again to Kushunlu T^pe^ 
to complete our survey of the Ruins there. 
We were told that the Pasha of the Dardanelles 
had built a mosque, the tomb of a Dervish^ a 
bridge of three arches, and all the new works 
at Begramuteh^ with marbles and other materials 

CftOCJUS foiiiM UmeeolaiO'linettrilnUf flare brevioribut itigmaiibuM 
mUherot mbitquanHbrne pnffundissimi mMUipartUUf radiatm, tunici 
fikromhcotiatk ; eanUtt laeimu dliptieU. 

Akemoxb jeopo aphyllo, foliii erastis profimdimmi tripartitU 
mhrohmdis laewiu flabelUfbrmibuM tubtriloint aeutd dentatis; /otto 
n^eriare iripartiio larnmi bi$ trifidit angustii: itnohtero tripartito 
laetatM immeeoiatiB uifenmi wUdentato ; petalu kUo-offatis mqfufCMUs. 
We abo observed opon this mountain the Anemone Apenninay Liekem 
eariietiMuif Fragaria iterilu, Cronu aureuM, and Crocue Vemut. At 
tha aouee of tiie Seamamder grew " Uountain Shepherd's Pnney* 
TkUiMpi montamum ; " Woolly-leaved Magoram,** Origamum Onitee ; 
^ Bolbont Fnmitoryy'* Fumaria bulbota; " The narrow-leared Garden 
AocmoDet" Anemaiu eanmaria; ^ Common Spleenwort," AepUmum 
CeUroek ; and a beantifol species of Ru»euij a shmb, hitherto onnoticed 
by any author, with leavet broader and more oral than those of the 
Broad-leftTed Alexandrian Laorel, and the froctiflcation corered by an 
oifml leaflet, as in the RuteuB Hypoglcenan. To this we ha?e given the 
name of Bracus Troadbhsis— Aica»j/oflw lameeolaiiMfvalibui, supra 
flarjferie, tub fbUoio. The leaves are about two inches broad, and from 
tliiee, to three and a half, in length : the lowermost grow in whorls, the 
uppermost aHeraate; the leaflet covering the fractification is neariy 
half an inch broad, and abont three fourths of an inch long: the finit of 
the siae of a small cherry. We did not see the flowers. 

Immediately above the source grew the ^' Purple-blossomed Alysson," 
Alptmm deiiouiatm. 
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CHAP, from this place. As we passed ihroiigli ibis 
sj^i^ last town, a Turk offered for sale, a sardonyx, 
exhibiting three* distinct layers of brown and of 
white chalcedony : upon the upper layer was an 
intaglio, representing the well-known figure of 
Mercury with the purse j a subject extreme^ 
common upon gems found in ConstanHnapk^. It 
was well executed, but the price exorbitaDt, 
therefore we declined the purchase. We here 
visited the Intendant of the Agha^ and trayeiled 
the same day as feur as Turkmanli^ where we 
passed another night with the hospitable owner 
of the mansion who entertained us so well upon 
a former occasion. 

From TurkmanU we returned by the way of 

^ni ; and thence, intending to visit Alexandria 

Bergas ^^008, took the rosd to Bergas\ distant two 

hours from ^n^, where we halted for the night 

By the public fountains along this route, and 



(1) Hie peculiar locality of certain mythological tnljeetf, aa 
aented apon the iftrnM of ArUient Qrue*^ haa not periiaps been notked; 
yet the tnbjecta of the gems are almost at local aa thoae vpon tha 
medaU of the country. Figures and symbols of Ctrm are ftmnd in 
Gtprus ; in ATBBxa, the triple bust of Soeraittf AleiHadu, and the 
SieiUan physician Baueondai; in CoNBTAirTiHopLBy repreaentatioas 
of a Cresemt with one or three itars, of Mercury with the jwrsc, heads 
or whole lengths of Baeuiapiu$f Apollo with the Chariot qf the Skm; 
in Alexandria and other parts oi Butft, Searabm^ withTarioM 
hieroglyphic ilgures, kc, 

(9) n^pyoc 
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where sUme has been used m buildiB^, maj be chap. 
eeeu the capitals or shafts of eoluransy and other ^^y'^/ 
firagments from antient ruins. The next morning, 
March the 14th, we passed through Chem/oUf chemaU. 
distant <me hour firom Bergas. ChemaU is full 
of antiqnitiea'. In the ocsmetery we copied 
sefwal Inscriptions ; but they are too imperfect 



for insertion. Some granite columns were lying Deeonpo- 
aboat, whose surfaces exhibited a very adyanced Gmmu. 
state of decomposition. We had obs^nred similar 
appearances at JEnS ; provingthat the grmmte had 
been exposed to the action of the atmosphere 
doring a very long period ; and also confirming 
a fact of importance ; namely, that the durabi- 
lity of substances employed for purposes of 
sculpture and architecture, is not proportioned 
to their hardness. Marble^ which is much softor 
than granite, is capable of resisting longer the 
combined attacks of air and moisture. The 
cause of decomposition in granite columns cannot 
have originated in their interment; since nothing 
tends more to preserve granite than exclusion 
from external air. Of this we had satisfietctory 
evidence, when our troops in Egypt subverted 
the cumbent obelisk near Alexandria. The 
hieroglyphical sculpture, upon the side which had 



(3) Dr. Chandler beliered this place to hate been the CoUmm of the 
Afltientt. Sec "< n«Mb III Ajfti Jf Inor," p. 84. 
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CHAP, been buried in the soil, appeared in the highest 
v^^^^^ state of preservation ; but the surface, so long 
exposed to the atmosphere, was considerably 
decomposed. Of all natural substances used 
by antient artists, Parian marble, when without 
veins, and therefore free from extraneous bodies, 
seems to have best resisted the various attacks 
made upon Grecian sculpture. It is found 
unaltered, when granite, and even parphyry, 
coeval as to their artificial state, have suffered 
decomposition. Terra cotta is yet more durable 
than marble. Works exected in baked day 
have been preserved during a period of near 
three thousand years, as fresh as when they 
issued from the hands of the artificer j and 
when any nation is desirous of transmitting a 
lasting memorial to posterity, it cannot employ 
a better substance for this purpose. 

doSTcV After leaving ChemaU, in the road leading to 
iimui. ^ place called Lydia Hamam, distant about three 
quarters of an hour, our Greek servant, who 
was before us on horseback, and had wandered 
among some thickets, returned, laughing im- 
moderately, and saying, ^* As you are pleased 
with the sight of columns, here is one large 
enough to gratify your utmost expectations." 
He then led us to a short distance from the 
road, where, concealed among trees, lay the 
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largest granite pillar in the world, excepting the chap. 
famous Column of Alexandria in Mgypt^ which it \^^}^ 
much resembles. It is of the same substance, 
and it has the same form : its astonishing length, 
as a mere shaft (without *base or capital) of one 
entire stone, equalled thirty-seven feet eight 
inches, and it measured five feet three inches in 
diameter^ It may perhaps serve to throw some 
light upon the origin of the Egyptian Pillar. Its 
situation is upon a hill above Alexandria Troas. 
A paved road led from the city to the place 
where it either stood, or was to have been 
erected. We have therefore the instances of 
two cities, both built by Generals of Alexander 
THE Great, in consequence of his orders ; and 
each city having a pillar of this kind upon an 
eminence outside of its walls. These pillars 
may have served to support statues in honour 
of the founder of those cities ; or they may have 
been intended for sepulchral St^lcB^ in memory 
of illustrious persons. The author's subsequent 
observations upon the Alexandrian Column 
rather induced the latter of these two opinions. 

The hot baths, called Lydia Hamam^ have Hot Baths. 
been so ably described by Dr. Chandler^, that 

I Kl) Its diametpr is fl?e feet three inches at the base ; and fonr feet 
five inches at the fnmmit. 

(S) TraTels in Asia Minor, p. 33. 



I 
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CHAP, it is m)t necessary to detain the Reader with 
\^f^/^ any new observations upon them. The water 
has the colour of whey ; it is impregnated with 
iron, and with salt ; and its temperature, when 
ascertained deep in the crences whence it 
issues, equals 14^ of Fahrenheit. These baths 
are much resorted to, for the cure of rheumatisin, 
leprosy, and every cutaneous disorder. 

Form of Joumeving hence towards Alexandria TVmi^ 

the Sepul- •' ^ 

ehre ciOied WO observjdd, upou a granite Soras^ part of an 
'^- loaeription, of some importance in determining 
the particular nature of the 4sort of sepulchre 
whereon it was inscribed ; naAiely, one of those 
huge stone sepulchres used, in all parts of 
Turkey y as cisterns, beneath the. public foun* 
tains\ The Ramans began to call them ,Sar* 
eophagi about the time of Pliny^ owing to a 
peculiar kind of stone used in their conatruction, 
found at Asaos upon the Adramyttian ^Gulph^ and 
supposed to have the property of hastening the 
decomposition of the human body« SU Auyustm 



(1) SemdyB mlBtook them for antient cisterns. In his descriptioa 
of the RaioB of AUzandria Troas, ( See Relation of a Journey, ^p. 84.) 
he describes them as '' ionple eislemes/or the reeeit qf rmne^ the citj 
*' being seated im a aandie soiUf and attoffether destitute ^Jmmiedae.*' 
They generally consist of two immense masses of stone ; one of which, 
being hollowed, served as the coffin, and the other as its operetdum* 
They vary considerably in their dimensions. That to which allusion it 
here made, was nearly seven feet long, and above three feet wide ; and 
this is the common size. 
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rdates, that the Cheek appellation of this kind chap. 
of tomh was Saros^i his remark is forcibly ,«v%^ 
iUnstrated by this Inscription^ although so small 
a part of it be now remaining : 

AYPHAI02XOTHPSeHCBTHN20PONBAYTQKAI 

'^ AITS BLnrS BOTBft COVSTmnCTBD THIS flOEOS POE HIM8BLP AND** . . 

Oth«r instances, of the same nature, occur in 
the account given of our subsequent Travels, 
where the l^end is more entire. 

The remains of Alexandria Troas h^YeAUxamdna 
long served as a kind of quarry, whither not 
only TWAf, bat also their predecessors, during 
several centuries, have repaired, whenever they 
required either materials for ornamental archi- 
tecture, or stones for the common purposes of 
boildiiig. Ixmg before the extinction of the 
Oreek empire, the magnificent buildings of this 
city began to contribute the monuments of its 
antient splendour towards the public structures 
of Constantinople; and, at present, there is 
scarcely a mosque in the country that does not 
bear testimony to its dilapidation, by some 
costly Uiken of jaxpet^ marble^ pwrphyry^ or 
granite^ derived from this wealthy magazine. 

(8) "<|iila enlin area in qvtk mortmis ponitur, qnod omnM jmm 
XAPCO^ArONYOcantyXOPOZdlcitiirGnBce.'' St.Auguti.dtOkriiaie 
IM,LxffiLe.6. ett^aoJulhuPoUux,X.\80. 
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CHAP. 
VI. 



Splendid 
Remains 
of Public 
Balnbjb. 



After all that has been removed, it is truly 

wonderful so much should remain. The ruins 

of the place, although confused, are yet coDsi- 

derable. The first Object, appearing in the 

approach towards the city from CheinaU^ is the 

AgtiedtLct of Her odes Attictis, formed of enormous 

masses of hewn stone. The walls of the city 

exhibit the same colossal style of masoniy. 

Part of one of the gates yet remains, on the 

eastern side, whose ruins have been mistaken 

for those of a temple : it consists of two round 

towers, with square basements, supporting 

pedestals for statues. Immediately after passing 

this entrance, and entering within the district 

once occupied by the city, we observed the 

ruins of baths^ with the reticulated work of the 

Romans upon the stucco of the wallsw Broken 

marble Soroi lie about, of such prodigious size^ 

that their fragments seem like rocks among the 

Valanl oaks now covering the soiL But in all 

that exists of this devoted city, there is nothing 

so conspicuous as the edifice vulgarly termed 

by mariners The Palace of Priam; fixMn an 

erroneous notion, prevalent in the writitigs of 

early travellers, that Alexandria Troas was the 

Ilium of Horner^. This building may be seen 



(1) Belon, De La Vallc, Lithgow, and others, fell into Uiis strange 
mistake. It is an error, however, which prefailed before they lived. 
Lithgow caused his own portrait to be represented in the inidst of 

tbe 
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from a considerable distance at sea. It has three 
noble arches in front, and behind these there 
are many others : the stones are placed together 
without any cement. Large masses of sculptured 
marble, being the remains of a cornice, appear 
above and on each side of the arches in front. 
The whole structure was once coated over with 
marble, or with plates of metal : and holes for 
the metal fastenings may yet be seen over all 
the work. Of the three front arches, the centre 
arch measured forty-eight feet wide at the base, 
and each of the other twenty-one. The stones 
in this part of the work were five feet ten inches 
long, and three feet five inches thick. Behind 
the centre arch there is a square court, having 
fomr other arches ; one on each side. A noble 
flight of steps conducted to the centre arch in 
front : and upon each side of this there was a 
column of the prodigious diameter of eight feet : 
the marks of their bases are still visible upon 
the two pedestals. Those columns were not of 
entire blocks of stone ; for we saw their dis- 
jointed parts among the ruins below the flight 
of steps. The back part of the building, and 
the two sides, were surrounded by walls sup- 
ported upon open arches : twelve of these archer 



tbe Ruiiis of Alexandria Troas, as a frontispiece to his work ; calling 
4heni the Rains of lliam, with the Tombs of Priam and Hecuba. See 
JVtsi#r«m Fsors' TrareU, ^. Inf W. LUkgaw. 4to. Lond. 1614. 
VOL. III. O 
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CHAP, remain on the northern side, almost entire. The 

VI. 

V^^^^^ front of the building faces the west: behiDd, 
that is to say, upon the eastern side, were three 
magnificent arched portals. The walls here, <m 
each side of the centre arch, were supported 
upon a vault containing six arches, which yet 
remain entire. From this description, it is 
evident that a plan of the building might be 
delineated, exhibiting its original form. No 
very accurate representation has yet been 
engraved of any part of it We were inclined to 
believe, with Chevalier^ that it was intended for 
baths J as a grand termination of the Aqueduct of 
Herodes AtticusK The opinions of PocacAe and 
Chandler^ that it was a Gymntmum for the 
instruction of youth, are thereby rather con- 
firmed than confuted. The halnece of the Antients, 
particularly among the Movians, were often col- 
leges of sciences and martial exercise : such 
were the structures erected by Diocletian and 
by Caracalla; and by the Emperor Adrian^ 
according to Patisaniasj as an ornament to the 
city of Corinth^, 
other Tet- On the south side of this buildinfif, and very 
City. near to it, we found the remains of a circular 
edifice, resembling those structures at JBaue, in 
Campania^ now called temples^ but primarily 
baths. Half of this edifice remained in an entire 

(I ) Pltin of Troy, p. 10. (2) Paasan. in Corinth, c 3. 
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State. It had a small corridor round the base chap. 

VI 

of the dome with which it was originally covered. 
Farther on, towards the sea, to the south-west, 
we found the ruin of a small oblong temple, 
and afterwards observed another of considerable 
size, whose foundations remain unbroken. Then, 
taming towards the west, we came to the 
foundation of a very large building, but could 
comprehend nothing of its former history. At 
present it consists only of a series of vaults and 
spacious subterranean chambers, one beneath 
another, serving as sheds for tenders and herds 
of goats^ Again pursuing a south-western 
coarse, we arrived at the immense Theatre of 
the city, still in a state of considerable per- 
fection. The semicircular range of seats is 
vaulted at either extremity : the diameter, taken 
from one side to the other, where the vaults 
remain, measured two hundred and lifty-two 
feet. Like almost every Grecian theatre, it was 
constructed by making the slope of the hill itself 
subservient to the sweep necessary for accom- 
modating spectators. It commands a noble 
view of the sea, with the whole Island of Tenedos 
as the principal object immediately in front. 
Lower down, towards the port, were marble 
Saroiy and other antiquities of less importance. 
The few Inscriptions discovered here by 

(3) See the Vignette to thin Chapter. 

O 2 
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Chandler, and by others, have been removed; 
and it is not necessary to introduce what has 
already been published : but perhaps, even in 
this brief description of the confused and deso- 
lated ruins which denote the site of Atexandria 
TroMy it has not been altogether possible to 
avoid a repetition of observations made by pre- 
ceding travellers\ 

We arrived again at Bergas^ and, taking a 
northern route, turned towards Udjeky with an 
intention of visiting the Tomb of ^syetes. As 
we left the village, we saw, near an old coeme- 
tery, a large square slab of Parian marbk 
lying upon the soil, and broken in two pieces. 



(1) *' From Bournabasbi, I set off, April 8, 1806, to a Tillage called 
Kiatambol, for the purpose of examining the mins of Alexandria TVotf* 
I procured a small hut for myself and servants ; and leaving the haggig* 
there, rode to Alexandria, at the distance of an hour. The Ruins there; 
the different fragments of marble from Paros, and Marmora; the blocks 
of granite ; all attest the former magnificence of this city. The Tlieatn 
faced the sea, as seems to have been the custom wheneTer the sitoatioB 
allowed it. it is a mile from the shore ; and commands a view of Teoe- 
dos, and the islands adjacent. To the north of this is a spacious obloii| 
building, constructed with stone, and its work strong and massive. A 
herd of goats, guarded by some large dogs, who much molested the 
glides, was feeding by this place. The black felt tents of some wandering 
Turcomans were pitched at a small distance. A little to the east of the 
above building are the great ruins of the Baths, of Roman work : in the 
wall are some of the earthen pipes, through which the water was conveyed. 
To the north-west of those are granite columns, lying on the ground ; 
one of which measured twenty-seven feet in length, and in diameter more 
than four feet. By the Port were columns of still g^reater dimensions. To 
the north-east of the Baths are many sarcophagi of stone ; some of th^ 
lids of which resemble those represented in the drawings of the Necropolu 

of 
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OwiDg to its form, we suspected that some 
Inscription might be concealed upon its lower 
surface, and this proved to be the case. We vou?e 
had no sooner raised the two fragments, than Dn^ 
there appeared the highly interesting tribute to ^^'^®*^- 
the memory of Drusus Ccesart son of Germanicus 
and AffrippinOi which is now in the Vestibule of 

of Telmessui. Uottraye, when on the spot, caused one of these tombs 
to be opened : and found in it two sculls, which crumbled to dust on 
being touched. The Antients used to deposit in tliem different persons 
of the tame family, as may be seen by inscriptions found on them. I 
measured a sarcophagus here, deren feet in length, and six in breadth. 
But I did not obsenre any splendid monuments, of this kind, to be com- 
pared with those which I observed at Aphrodisias, where are many sar- 
eophagi, ornamented with bas-reliefs, and figures in excellent preserva- 
tion. The antiquities of this place (now called Oeyraj a few days' dis- 
tance to the south-east of Smyrna), which I visited in December 1805, 
hare not been examined as they merit ; and would, from their great 
magnifioence and quantity, fully repay the pains and trouble of any one 
who would explore them. 

'' All the ground within the walls of Alexandria is covered with 
the oo/oiil ifiakavlf) producing the valantda, the cup of which is used 
for dyeing, by the Orientals, and some nations of Europe. Ad English 
Tessd was taldng in a load of this, when I passed by, some months after. 
A beautiful slope of two miles, covered with this tree, and small bushes, 
among which are lying pieces of marble, and remains of the antieitt 
dty, carries you the sea. Here, on the shore, is an oblong hollow spot, 
artificially formed, which was perhaps connected with the Port ; and 
this last had a canal about two hundred yards in length, which joined it 
to the sea. The communication of the canal on one side with the sea, 
and on the other with the circular basin which formed the Port, explains 
wen this passage of Vitruvius : ' Fostu ductis,Jit aqwB exUut adlitttu ; 
ei €X mari tempeMtatHnu aueto in paludea redundantia motionilnu 
txeitatitr.* Lib. i. c. 4. 

" On a small rise of ground, without the walls of the town to the 
east, is a hot spring of mineral water, which supplies two basins at a 
small distaoce ; one of which I found extremely warm. The people 

in 
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CHAP, the University Library at Cambridge^. Arriving 

4^%^ afterwards at the village of U^eky distant two 

hours from BergaSj we copied another Inscriptkm 

from a smaller piece of marble : this we left in 

the country. The legend is as follows : 

SPLENDIDISSIMVS 

POPVLVS 

COL- AVGTROADENS 

A VRELIVM • lOBACCHVM 

CVRATOREM 

. . . IDIOMENOGEN 

Tomb of We then proceeded to Udjek TVpc, or the 
immense Tumulus of ^syetes^ whose situation 
precisely agrees with the account given of that 
monument by Strabo. It is of all others the 
spot most remarkably adapted for viewing the 
Plain of Troy^ and it is visible in almost all parts 

in the neighboarhood come there to obtain relief for different diicMffc 
PorrH-ke says, some have thought this to be Larissa. This conjectore, 
1 think, is very much strengthened by a reference which I M 
Athenseus makes, among other hot waters, to thoee at Troic Lariaia. 
See lib, ii. c. 5. 

** Near the hot baths may be seen specimens of the netted bmUSt^ 
{opue retieulatunif as Vitruvins calls it) of the antient Alezandiiaiis, or 
Larisseans. A small rivulet runs in the plain below. 

'' I returned to Kistambol, with the remains of a Iamb, which woe 
to serve for our supper, and which the guide had bought at Alesandrii 
for the value of three shillings, English. While I examined the Rains, 
it was killed, skinned, and roasted on the spot by a large wood fire.** 
WtdpoWe MS, Journal, 

(1) See an account of it in a description of the '* Greek Marblea," &c 
No. XXIII. p. 45. published at Cambridge in 1800. 
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of Troas. From its top may be traced the chap. 
coarse of the Scamander ; the whole chain of /rfa, v^v^ 
stretching towards JLectum^ ; the snowy heights 
of Gargarus ; and all the shores of the Hellespont 
near the mouth of the river, with Sigeum^ and 
the other tumuli upon the coast. From this 
tumulus we descended once more into the Plain 
of Trotfy and came in half an hour to a village 
called Erkessy. In the street of this village Erkessy. 
there is a marble Soros^ quite entire. This was 

(2) Mr. Walpole crossed the IdUsan Chain, as appears by the following 
extract from Lis Jouma], relating to an excursion he made from 
AUxandria Troas to the Adramyttian Galph. 

" From the village of Kistambol, where on a stone sarcophogns, by 
the hnt in which I lived, were the letters POSTVMI A VENEREA, 
I set off to cross the part of Ida which separated the road from the 
Adramyttian Gulph. This lidge of mountain is called by Strabo, 
i dfrb rot) Aiktov pax^ dvarUvovaa irpdc Tj^v'lStjv, p. 871. In an 
hoar's time I reached Yalagick, where, on a stone by a fountain, 
I read the words Sign\fer, Imperator, Decurionit well cut. The rocks 
near the road are of granite. I continued my route S.E. and E.S.B. 
for seven hours, passing small streams running down the moun- 
tains : by the sides grew the Nerium (which Hasselquist asserts is the 
tree referred to by David, Psalm i. 3.) and the Plane. The Terebin- 
thus grew above on the rocks. I then reached a hamlet, Sunovasii, 
encircled by mountains : here we procured a shed for our party to pass 
the night, which consisted of myself, a servant, a guide, and a black 
soldier, who was to accompany me to Adramyttium. We were able to 
find some bread, which the Turks eat unleavened ; some petmez ; and 
some rice. The inhabitants of the village, who were Turks, shewed no 
disposition to annoy us, nor any impertinent curiosity, although in that 
recess of Ida they could see but few European travellers. Com, olives, 
cotton, and maize, the ears of which are eaten roasted, were the produce 
of their fields. From the mountain side they got fir, and the wood of the 
arbutus, to supply their hearths. At half-past eight the next morning 
I left Sunovassi : at nine, I began to ascend Dikili-Dah, part of Ida. 

Nothing 
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brought from Alexandria Troas^ and is now 
used as a public cistern. It is of one piece of 
stone, seven feet in length, three feet and a half 
wide, and, without including the operculum^ rather 
more than three feet in depth. The following 
^jn»^^^ /w5cnp^u>w upon it, in Greek characters, is beauti- 
iian. fyjiy Q^|;^ ^^^ iu ^ very perfect state. It serves 

to confirm what the author lately stated con- 
cerning the nature of the Grecian^ and Egyptian^ 
Soros. In the chamber of the great Pyramid of 
Cheops there is a conditory of granite of the same 
form and size ; and another, once the Soros of 
A lexander the Greats mentioned by HerodiaUj is 
now in the British Museum. 



Nothing could exceed the beautiful scenery which I beheld od aU sides, 
as I continued my ride, occasionally casting my eye downwards open 
the forests of pines, and on villages hanging on the side or placed at the 
feet of the mountains. On reaching the summit, the Sea and Island of 
Mitylene presented themselves; and in three hours' time, from the 
moment of ascending, I reached the shore, along which I continued to 
ride till a quarter before four, when I turned up to the N.B. On the 
sea side were pieces of fir, cut down from Ida, for ship building. At 
half-past four I arrived at Avgilar, a small village, where I slept. 
There is a Oreek Inscription placed sideways in the outer wall of the 
Mosque. The next day, at the distance of an hour and a half, I paoed 
some warm baths, which I was not able to examine, as tome Turkish 
women were there bathing. These may be the hot waters to which 
Galen says an invalid, who lived not far from Pergamus, was sent, (Dt 
Sim. Med, p. 296. v. 13.) iXk^avrt K&iivtav, In two hours and a half 
from the baths is Adramyttiuro, now called Edremit, distant more than 
an hour from the sea. From that place, going first west, and then 
south-west, I came to Chemar, in two hours. From Chemar, passing 
Karagatch, you reach in seven hours Aiasmata, distant two mfles from 
the lea." WalpoU'9 MS, Jaurmd. 
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CHAP. The characters of this Inscription cover one 
v^v^ side of the Soros at Erkessy^ precisely as the 
hieroglyphical characters cover those of the 
Alexandrian. Both one and the other have heen 
used hy the modems as cisterns ; and it may rea- 
sonably be presumed, the repugnance of a very 
few of our English antiquaries, to admit that 
such cisterns were originally designed as recep- 
tacles for the dead, will, in the view of satisfac- 
tory evidence, be done away. 

Siffeum. We were one hour and a quarter going from 

Erkessy to Sigeunif or, as it is now called, Yeny 
Cheyr. The promontory on which the present 
village is si^tuate bears the name of Cape Jards- 
sary. Its inhabitants are all Greehs^ living with 
great cleanliness in their little cottages, and 
retaining the manners of their forefathers, in 

ti«'^"' their hospitality to strangers. Many valuable 
antiquities have, at different times, been disco- 
vered here by the inhabitants. They brought 
to us an extremely rare bronze medal of Sigeum : 
on this the letters CITE, with the square Sigma^ 
were very perfect. The stone with the famous 
Sigean Inscription had been removed, a short time 
before, by the British ambassador ; and more 
recently a marble had been found at Koumkeuy^ 
a village in the neighbourhood, with an inscrip- 
tion of the age of the Seleuddce: this they 
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permitted us to copy. It is, perhaps, nearly chap. 
as antient as the well-known Inscriptiofij 
now placed in the Testibule of the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge^ which was brought 
from Sigeum by Edward Worthy Montague ; 
although, in the uncertainty which involves the 
series of the Syriam kings, it be impossible to 
determine its precise date. Antiochus, in the 
year 196 a.c. went into the Thradan Cherso- 
nesus, to establish a kingdom there and in the 
neighbouring country, for Seleucus, his second 
son*. It is, however, difficult to discover any 
particular incident, in the history of the Seleu- 
cidcBf alluded to by the first part of the inscription. 
Antiochus was wounded in some battle ; and 
Metrodorus probably afforded him assistance. 
The purport of the inscription is not very clear, 
until we arrive at the eighth line : we there see 
that " Metrodorus of Amphipolisj the son of Timo- 
clesy is praised by the senate and people^ for his 
virtue and good-will towards the kings Antiochus and 
SeleucuSf and the people : he is deemed a benefactor 
to the state ; is to have access to the senate; and to 
be inscribed into the tribe and fraternity to which he 
may unsh to belong.** No attempt, except in a 
letter or two, has been made towards the resto- 
ration of the first part of the Inscription ; the 



(1> JLco.lib. zxxiii. Appian. iu Synadi. Prideaux,Pjui 2. 
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CHAP, characters are given as they appeared upon the 
marble throughout the whole ; and the learned 
reader will perceive where the words require 
correction. 

lOZIAHOBAZIAEYZANTIOXOZ 

AAKENOTETPAYMATIAZFENOMENOX 

ENTHMAXHIIMTONTPAXHAON 

. . PAPEYOIXHYPOMHTPOAnPOYTOY 

ATPOYAINAYNOZE*EZAAKEN 

. EPIAYTOYKAIMEAEAFPOZOZTI . . . 

THrOZPPOOPnMENOZTO . . . ZT . . . 

nZZYM<t»EPONAEAOXOAITHIBOYAH{ 

KAimiAHMniEPAINEZAIMEN 

MHTPOAIIPONTIMOKAEOYZAM*! 

POAITHNAPETHZENEKENKAI 

EYNOIAZTHZEIZTOYZBAZIAEAZ 

ANTIOXONKAIZEAEYKONKAI . . N 

AHMONEINAIAE . . TONKAI 

ONKAIEYEPrETHNTHZPOAEilZ 
AEAOZQAIAAYTniKAinOAITEIAN 
AITIK . NZINKAIE<t>OAONEPITHN 
BOYAHNKAITONAH MON PPnTilN 
METATAIEIAZZEINAIAAYTAIKAI 
EIZ*YAHNKAI<l>PATPIANHNANBOY 
AHTAIE 

Chandler, who has written an interesting account 
of the antiquities of Sigeum, says that the Athe- 
nteum, or Temple of Minerva, stood upon the 



VL 
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brow of the high and steep hill on which the chap. 
church belonging to the present village is now 
situated From the scattered marhlesj described 
by him as its remains, we obtained a small bas- 
relief ^ now in the Collection at Cambridgej repre- 
senting two persons, one of whom is in the 
military garb of the Antients, and the other in 
the civic habit, addressing a Figure of Minerva^. 
Over the head of the Goddess is the word 
AOHNA. 

Homer does not mention either the Promontory 
of Sigeum or of Rhosleum : indeed, the latter can 
hardly be called a promontory. Tliese names 
rather referred to cities, which were built after 
the time of Homer. The two promontories^ one on 
either side of the Grecian fleets as it was stationed 
to the east of the Mouth of the Scamander, were 
two necks of land, whose distance might well 
admit of the possibility of Agamemnon s voice, 
when he called from the centremost ship, being 
heard to the two extremities*. The objection there- 
fore, which, with reference to this circumstance, 
was urged against the distance of Sigeum from 
Hhceteumy is superseded. Whenever the account 
given by an antient author is irreconcileable with 



(I) TriTelfl in Asia Minor. 

(8) See <' Greek Marbles," No. XXIX. p. 51 . (3) Iliad 0. 28S. 
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CHAP our preconceived and imperfect notions of tbe 
^ ' geography of a country, we are too apt, either 
to doubt the truth of the description, or to warp 
the text so as to accommodate an interpretation to 
the measure of our own ignorance. This has 
given rise to ahnost all the scepticism concerning 
Homevy and has also characterized the com- 
mentaries upon other authors. When, forexample, 
JEschylus relates the instruction given to /o, for 
her march from Scythia^ the river he so ha{{pily 
designates by the title of Hyhristes^y owing to 
its great rapidity, and which is evidently the 
Kuhan'i has puzzled his Editors, who have 
endeavoured to prove it to have been the Dtm^ 
the Dnieper^ or even the Danube^ with about as 
much reason as if they had supposed it to be 
the Rhine or the Thames. An actual survey of 
tbe district of CaucasiLS^ and of the course of the 
rivers, would have removed every difficulty, 
and proved the peculiar accuracy with which 
the Poet attended, in this instance, to the fea- 
tures of Nature. When indeed he conducts 
his heifer '* down the Indus to the Cataracts of 



(1) MichyluM in Prameth, Vinct. 742. p. 56. ed. C. J. Bloinfleld, 
Cantab. 1810. " TjSpMfr^f. Dnbitator num in hoc loco iBschylns 
Arazem fluyium innoat, vel Istrum, rel Tanaim, rel Alazona, Td 
Borystheneniy quod sentit Batleros, vel deniqae fluvium cul nomen 
Hybrifta, &c. &c." Ibid, in Glossar. p. 144. 

(S) The Hypanis of D'Anville, and Vardanus of some aaUiors. 
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the NiUy^ he is supposed to rave m good earnest ; chap. 
and ** to have reference to worse documents w^v^^ 
than modem maps ;" because the Indus of 
^Bchylus is immediately confounded with the 
Indian river of that name, to which it was impos- 
sible he could refer. India was unknown to 
the Greeks until the age of A lexander ; and the 
inhabitants of uSthiopia were considered as 
Indians by the Romans^ so late as the time of 
Augustus. Strabo expressly tells us, that 
Homer was ignorant of India*, j^schylus^ who 
died a full century before Alexander was bom, 
had no means of being better informed respect- 
ing that country ; but there existed other rivers 
with the same appellation. Pliny mentions an 
Indusy nearly opposite to the Niky in Asia 
MINOR^ Experience may at last teach us to 
ascertain, at least, the geography of Homer and 
of ^schyltiSf before we venture to dispute their 
accuracy. 

In the evening of our arrival at Sigeuniy we had athos. 
proof of the possible extent of vision in the 

(3) Ti}v likv ovv 'Iv^uci)v oifK oUtv '0/iiipof. Strab, Qeog, lib. i. p. 
66. Bd. Oxen. 

(4)''Amni8 Indus in Cybiratamm jngifl ortus, recipit lx perennet 
flaviMy torrentet Ter6 amplius centum." Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. t. e. 28, 
Z. Bat. 1635. There is, however, a different reading noticed in this edi- 
tion ; Ninus being substituted for Indus in some copies : '* Alii Ninus 
ex Alexand. ct Hermol.*' Vid. Var. Leeti4met,p. 641. Not. 17. 
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^^^P- clear atmosphere of this country^ which would 
^»^^^^^ hardly be credited in any other. Looking 
towards the Archipelago^ we plainly discerned 
Mount Athos, called by the peasants, who 
were with us, Agionoros^y the Holy Mountain ; 
its triple summit appearing so distinctly to the 
eye, that we were enabled to make a sketch of 
it. At the same time, it seemed that its 
relative position, as placed in all our maps, 
with respect to Sigeum, is too far towards the 
north. The distance at which we viewed it 
could not be less than a hundred English miles : 
according to jyAnvilley it is about thirty leagues 
from shore to shore, and the summit of the 
mountain is at some distance from the coast 
We visited the two antient Tumuli^ called the 
mentioned Tombs of AchUlcs and Patroclus. They are to 
hjstrabo. jjjg north-east of the village. A third was 
discovered by Sir W. Gell% near the bridge for 
passing the Mender ; so that the three Tumuli 
mentioned by Strabo^ are yet entire. He 
described them as the monuments'^ of AchiUeSy 



(1) '' Attamen Atos mons Macedonise Hagionoros proprio nomine 
vocatar." MabUlon. Acta Samctor, Ord. Benedietif torn* IV. p. 374 
Not.e, i. Par. 1672. 

(2) It now servef) as a Turkish coemetery. See the EngraTlng made 
from Sir W, Gell't beautiful drawing of it, Plate XVI. Topography of 
Troy, p. 45. 

(3) Strab, Geogr. lib. xiii. p. 859. ed. Ox. 

(4) Mv^/iara. 
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PatrocluSj and Antiochus. So much has heen chap. 
puhlished concerning them, that it will not he 
necessary to add much to, and still less to 
repeat, what has heen said hefore. The two 
nearest to Sigeum are conspicuous ohjects in 
the view of persons passing the Hellespont^ \ 
and, in their form, they are similar to others 
described in the preceding part of this 
work. It is remarkable, that none of the 
authors who have written upon the subject, 
have noticed Strabo's allusion to three Tombs. 
The largest was opened by order of Mcmsieur 
de ChoiseuL We were acquainted with the Jew 
employed as agent in the undertaking. He 
appeared to be an honest and a respectable man ; 
but we rather doubted the truth of the story 
relating to the discovery of the antiquities sent 
to his employer, as having bc3n found in this 
tomb. There was no confidential person ap- 
pointed to superintend the work^. It was 
performed by night, with scarcely any witness 
of the transaction. In the zeal to gratify his 
patron, and to prevent the disappointment likely 
to ensue from an expenditure of money to no 
purpose, it is at least probable that his Jewish 



(5) See the Vignette to the next Chapter. 

(0) See a narrutive of the tran«ction, publishe<l by Mr. Tliomtun, 
in his accoant of Turkey. 

VOL. III. P 
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CHAP, brethren of the Dardanelles substituted other 

VI, 

antiquities in the place of relics which they 
had been told they might find in the tomh\ 
The Ruins of Parium^ and of other antient cities 
in their neighbourhood, and the usual traffic 
carried on with Greeks who pass through the 
Straits from all parts of the Archipehigo and 
Mediterranean, might easily have furnished them 
with the means of deception. We have not the 
smallest hesitation in affirming, that we believe 
these tombs to be coeval with the time of Hcmtr, 
and that to one of them, at least, he has alluded 
in the Odyssey^. Many authors bear testimony 
to the existence of the Tomb of AchiUes, and to 
its situation, on or by the Sigean Promontory'. 
It is recorded of Alexander the Great, that 
he anointed the St^le upon it with perfumes, 
and ran naked around it, according to the 
practice of honouring the manes of a Hero\ 
^lian distinguishes the Tomb of Achilles from 
that of PatrocltiSf by relating, that Alexander 



(1) A cast from the bronze figure of Isis, said to hare been exea> 
vatcd upon that occasion, is now in the possession of the Sari qf 
Aberdeen, It certainly represents Tcry antient workmanship. Hie 
inverted position of the wiogs is alone proof of its great antiqattr, 
whatever may have been its real liistory. 

(2) Od^ss. Q. 73. 

(3) Diodorus Siculus, Sirabo, JEliaUt Philpttratut in Vit. Apollon, &c. 

(4) Diad» Sic. lib. xvii. 
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crowned one^ and HepfuBstion the other^. [t chap. 
will not therefore be easy to determine, at the y^pv^ 
present day, which of the three Tombs now 
standing upon this promontory, was that for- 
merly venerated by the inhabitants of Sigeum 
for containing the ashes of Achillea. The same 
degree of uncertainty does not attach to the 
Tomb of Ajax : upon the Rhostean side there is 
only a single tumulus. 

Prom hence we descended once more to Retiurnto 

the Drtf - 

Koum-kaU; where we embarked for the Dar^ daneiiet. 
danelles. And now, having finished the survey 
of this interesting country, it may be proper to 
add, by way of postscript to this Chapter, a brief 
summary of the principal facts concerning it, 
for the use of other travellers, and as the result 
of our observations in Troas^. 



(5) ^Han. Var. Hist. lib. xiL c. 7. The distinction is also made 
by Strabo, and by other writers. This difference between Homer*9 
record and the traditions of the country, respecting the Trqjan War, 
seems to prove that the latter were not deriTcd from the former. Dr. 
Chandler has discussed this subject^ in his Interesting History of Ilium. 
See p. 138. 

(6) It should also be observed, that to the south of Sigeum, upon 
the shore of the JEgean, are yet other Tumuli, of equal, if not greater 
size, to which hardly any attention has yet been paid ; and these are 
visible far out at sea. The opening all of them will, it is hoped, one 
day throw some light upon this curious subject. 

(7) Tlie reader is requested to consult the engraved Vignette of the 
Fourth Chapter; as a map of reference for the observations which 
follow. 

P 2 
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CHAP. I. The river Mender is the Scamander of 

VI. 

^-^v^ HameTy StrabOf and Pliny. The amnis nam- 
ofObMm- gohiUs of PUny^ flows into the Arc^pelagot to 
t^Tt^ the south of Sigeum\ 

IL The AiANTEUM, or Tomb of Ajazj still 
remains ; answering the description given of its 
situation by antient authors, and thereby de- 
tenniqing also the exact position of the naval 
station of the Greeks. 

IIL The Thymbrius is yet recognized ; both 
in its present appellation Thymbrecky and in its 
geographical position. 

IV. The spacious plain lying on the north" 
eastern side of the Mender^ and watered by the 



(1) Plin. Hist. Nat Ub. t. p. S77. ed. L. Bat. 1685. 

(9) *' The following passage of Pliny ia attended with aome difllcnitj ; 
but the expression Anmis navigabilis, applied to the Scamander, may be 
well explained by Plutarch, in two passages to which I shall refer : by 
these it appears that the epithet navigabUis was giren by the Antients 
to small streams. The word iroTafibc, as well as amnii, waa used 1^ 
them, when speaking even of torrents. Strabo, lib. ix. 6, 8. 

" ' Scamander, amnis namgabUii ; et inpromontario quodam Sigeum 
oppidum: dan partus Adutorum, in quem infltdt XanthuSg Siwwenii 
junetus; ttafpnimque prius/aciens PcUiBScamander.* 

" Plutarch speaks thus, in two places, of the river Melas, in Pbocis' 
a part of Greece which he knew most intimately, from befaig born 
there. ' The Melas spread out into navigabU marshes mod lakes 
(iXfi rXctfrd gal XifivaQ), makes the plain impassable.' Again : ' The 
Melas is navigable at its sources (^Xwc/ioc iv irijyaTc). Vlt. Pelop. et 
Sylls. The marches on the Plain of Troy, made by the river, are 
mentioned by Strabo, p. 859. We have, then, the Melas, a small 
river, navigable at its sources, and with navigable marshes.*' 

Walpdt'i MS. JowrmaL 
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Callifat Oanackf is the Simoisian ; and that chap. 
stream the SiMOis. Here were signalized all 
the principal events of the Trajan War. 

V. The Ruins of PaUdo Callifat are those of 
the Ilium of Straho. Eastward is the Throsmos^ 
or Mound of the Plain. 

VI. The Hill near Tchiblack, if it be not the 
CalUcolone, may possibly mark the site of the 
Village of the IlieanSf mentioned by Straho^ 
where antient Ilium stood. 

VII. Udjek Thpe is the Tomb of .£sy£T£s. 
The other tombs mentioned by Straho, at 
Sigeum^ are all in the situation he describes. 
The Tomb of Protesilaus also still exists ; it 
is on the European side of the mouth of the 
Hellespont. 

VIII. The springs of Bonarbashy may possibly 
have been the AOIAI HHrAI of Homer ; but 
they are not sources of the Scamander. They 
are, moreover, warm springs. 

IX. The SOURCE of the Scamander is in 
GargaruSj now called Kasdaghy^ the highest 
mountain of aU the Idcsan Chain. 

X. The Altars of Jupiter, mentioned by 
Horner^ and by ^schylus^ were on the hill called 
Kushunia Tipej at the foot of Gargarus ; where 
the ruins of the temple now remain. 

XI. Pal^ Scepsis is not recognised in the 
appellation JEsky Skupshu. 
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CHAP. XII. JElnt is the Aineia of Strabo ; and ^ni 

VI. 

Tipct perhaps the Tomb of ^Eneas. 

XIIL The extremity of the ^6&'aiiiyMian 6rv^A 
inclines round the ridge of Gargarus^ towards 
the north-east ; so that the oircumstance of 
Xerxes having this mountain upon his le{t» in 
his march from Antandrus to Abydus^ is thereby 
explained. 

XIV. Gargarus affords a view, not only of 
all the Plain of Troy^ but of all the district of 
Troas, and a very considerable portion of the 
rest of Asia Minor. 



Slgran PtoniLDtoiy. 
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FROM THE HELLESPONT TO RHODES. 

Transactions at the Dardanelles — Public Sports 
— Inscriptiom— Voyage down the Hellespont — 
Tencdos — Lectum ■ — Promontory — Lesbos — 
ErythrtBan Straits — Chios — Straits of Samos 
— Burning Vapour — View of Patmos — and the 
Cycladcs — Pirates — Cos — Plane Tree — In- 
scriptions — Fountain of Hippocrates — Greek 
Manuscripts — Beautiful Piece of Ancient 
Sculpture — Voyage from Cos to Rhodes — 
Ruins ©/"Cmdus — visited by Morriit—and by 
Walpole — Carpathian Isles — Rhodes. 

vV E were detained some time at the Dardanelles, ^^i\/ 
waiting for the vessel from Constantinople. This 
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CHAP. 
VIL 



Transac- 
actioDS at 
theDor- 



came at last, so deeply laden with stores, for the 
supply of our army in Egypt, that we were almost 
afraid to venture on hoard. She had the name 
of Tauridoj and was literally nothing more than 
a covered hoat. Mercantile speculations make 
bold adventurers. Few persons would have 
volunteered in an expedition across the Mediter- 
ranean in such a bark :. but our good captain com- 
forted us with the assurance, that Columbus sailed 
across an unknown ocean in a skiff of less pro- 
mise. He had cast anchor higher up the Straits, 
towards the Sea of Marmora, where vessels firom 
Constantinople lie secure from all winds, and find 
better ground. There is no good anchorage at 
the Dardanelles. Captain Castle had fitted up a 
small apartment in the stem, to serve as a cabin; 
and had placed one enormous gun in the prow, 
to intimidate pirates ; observing dryly to us, as 
we surveyed it, that we should be lucky if it did 
not carry the gib-boom under water, in rough 
weather. It was amusing to notice the sort of 
speculation, which occupied not only the hold, 
but every part of the vessel, where it had been 
possible to cram any article of food or of mer- 
chandize. Barrels of Adrianoph tongues, candles, 
tea, sugar, cheese : butter of the Ukraine^ already 
in an oily state, and oozing through the sides of 
the casks ; wine, onions, cordage, irop, biscuit, 
cloth, pens, paper, hard-ware, hats, shoes, tobacco, 
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and fruit. A few live sheep were, moreover, chap. 

VII. 

huddled together close to the gun in the forecastle. 

Daring our stay at the Dardanelles^ we had 
lived in the house of the NeapoUtan Consul. 
This respectahle old man put in force a stratagem 
which may serve to shew the extraordinary power 
of imagination over diseases of the body. The 
author, being troubled with an intermitting fever, 
brought on during his journey in TroaSj had been 
observed by the Consul to go frequently to a 
clock, in the antechamber of our apartment, 
watching for the hour when the paroxysm would 
begin. This had hitherto occurred exactly at 
noon. One morning he put back the clock a full 
hour. At twelve, therefore, as the index pointed 
to eleven, there was no apprehension of the fever ; 
and at one, although the hour seemed to be pre- 
sent, the paroxysm did not take place. Unfor- 
tunately, pleased by the success of his experi- 
ment, he boasted of it ; and the consequence was, 
that, after the usual interval, the fever again 
returned. In the same manner, the charms used 
among the lower order of people in Englandj 
and in other countries, operate in healing agues. 
TTie Tomb of ProtesilauSy as related by Pfulostra- 
tus\ was antiently resorted to for the cure of a 
quartan fever. 

(1 PhUoUrat. in Hcroicis. — Sec also Chandler's Ilium, p. 14*J. 
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CHAP. We received great civilities from the Pasha. 



VII 



He sent one of his officers, with our Greek servant, 
to collect some marbles which we wished to re- 
move from Troas ; a work generally attended with 
difficulty, owing to a notion the Turks have, that 
Christians can extract gold from such stones. The 
ceremony of his daughter's marriage with the 
son of an Asiatic Viceroy, called, hy way of emi- 
nence, The Paslia of AsiOf and said to he Lord 
over a hundred villages, took place during the 
Public time we remained. Upon this occasion, puhlic 
sports were exhibited ; and we had an opportu- 
nity of seeing a magnificent celebration of the 
game of Djeridj the tournament of the Turks. 
This very antient pastime might possibly have 
given rise to tilts and tournaments. It is difficult 
to reconcile a passion for this martial exercise 
with the natural habits and indolence of the Turks. 
The two old Pachas fought against the young 
bridegroom, each party being at the head of a 
numerous band. The contest was often so severe, 
that we expected to see their eyes, if not their 
lives, sacrificed. The manner of the engagement 
has been often described. It consists chiefly in 
a charge at full speed, and in an attack, made by 
hurling short thick sticks, as javelins*. Great 



(1) According to the Chevalier D'Arvieux, ( Voy. dans la Palatuu, 
p. 62, Par. 1717) it is from this kind of weapon that tlie game dorifes 

iti 
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dexterity is shewn, both in parrying off these chap. 
darts, and in the display of equestrian skill. Upon 
the day following that in which the combat took 
place, male camels were brought to fight with 
each other, during a concert of Turkish music. 
In this exhibition there was nothing curious nor 
diverting, except the extraordinary strength 
shewn by these animals, when a female camel 
was brought before them. One of the camels, 
with half a dozen strong Turks endeavouring to 
restrain it, set off in full speed, overtook the 

female, and threw her down, notwithstanding all 
their efforts to the contrary. The festivity of the 
day ended with a scene of intoxication in the 
palace of the Pasha of the Dardanelles^ who was 
much addicted to drinking. When commotions 
arose, or there was reason to fear a visit from 
the Capuclan Pasha^ who came occasionally to 
levy contribution, he retired to his little villa in 
the recesses of Mount Ida : here he gave full 
scope to his love of drinking : having conveyed 
with him his concubines, musicians, dancers, 
and game-keepers, being much attached to the 
sports of the field. 



its appellation; Djerid being an Arabic word, which signifies the 
branch of a Palm-tree stripped of its Icayes. Sometimes, canes or reeds, 
or common sticks, are employed for the same purpose. A represen- 
tation of this sport is given in Niobuhr's Description of Arabia, torn. I. 
tab, XV. Capenh, 1773. 
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CHAP. The late Mr. Willis left at the Dardanelles two 
v^^i^i^ marbleSf with inscriptions^ which are now in the 
SS^^ possession of the Custom-house officer. These 
were offered for sale to us. Mr. Willis^ it is said, 
found them in Troas ; prohahly in Alexandria 
Troas. One of them had been the capital of a 
pillar, and was converted by the Turks into a 
mortar : the other exhibited only a broken mass 
of marble, of an irregular form. Upon the first 
we read. 

FORTISSIMOETINVICTISS 
IMOCAESARIDNGALER 
AVR . VAL . MAXIMIANO 
PRINCIPI IVBENTVTIS 

This inscription belongs to the latter end of the 
third century ; Galerius Maximianus having been 
Consul in the year 294. The title of Gesar was 
conferred upon him by ZHacletian. The letters 
DN are the usual abbreviation of Daminus^ The 
title Princeps JubentutiSy or Juventutis^ was used 
in the time of the Republic ; and we find it con* 
tinned through almost all the Emperors, until the 
time of Constantine : ** stmboluh futuilb suc- 
CEssiONis," as it is expressed by SpanheimK 

In what remains of the other inscriptianj we 
find mention made of the Tribtnus Militum of 

{I) De PneU, et Us. Num, l^iss. 7. 
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the third Legion ; of the Prcefectus Fabrum^ ; chap. 

V I T 

and of the Prafecim Equitum. The latter part 
relates, perhaps, to the conquest of forty-four 
States in Africa. The following arc the only 
legible characters upon the stone : 

TRIB . MILLEGIIIAV 
PRAEFFABR . TEST 
PRAEF . EQVITUMALA 
NVMIDIVIPRGNI 
CIVITATES XXXXIIIl 
EXPROVINCAFRICA 

We saw no other antiquities at the Dardanelles ; 
nor were we able to procure any antient medals. 
If these be found, the Consuls of the different 
nations reserve them as presents for their re- 
spective ambassadors at Constantinople. Captain 
Castle had, however, obtained several among 
the Ruins of Parium; where he also observed 
curious mosaic pavements, and other remains of 
that city. 

Having all our things on board, we weighed J^-^^,,^, 
anchor, and took leave of Monsieur Preaux, who Hellespont 
returned to Constantinople. As we sailed down 
the Straits, a very conspicuous Tumulus appear- 
ed, crowning the hills upon the European side'. 



(2) Vid. Cic, ad Attic, Ep. I. 

(3) Perhaps kbc Tomb oF Protcsilaus, near EleiU. 
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CHAP. Leaving the Dardanelles, we again passed the 
\,^.y-^ interesting land of Troas, once more viewing the 
RJuBtean Promontory, the Tomb of Ajax, the 
Grecian harbour, the Sepulchre of ^sj/etes, and the 
mouth of Xanthus, tinging the dark waters of the 
Hellespont with its yellow torrent. Our course 
was along the European side of the channel ; as in 
coasting Sigeum there is a shoal, whereon vessels 
are often stranded. In order to escape this, ships 
from the Archipelago avoid bearing up the Straits 
until they are able to see all the windmills, sta- 
tioned upon the brow of the promontory^ Two 
of the tombs mentioned by Strabo appear very 
conspicuously in that point of view. The house 
of a Dervish is situate in the side of one which 
is the nearest to the windmills, and to the village 
of Yeni Cheyr ; and this was the sepulchre opened 
by order of Monsieur de Choiseut^. Having 
doubled the cape, two other Tumuli appear upon 
the coast towards the south^. These are very 
large, and stand close to the cliff above the shore. 

Tenedoi. ^ffQ sailed on towards Tenedos The soil, as we 
approached, seemed bleak and barren ; but the 

(1) See the Vignette to this Chapter. 

(8) See the Vignette ; although, with reference to the TombofAchillat, 
there is a passage in Strabo which seems to assign for it a position to 
the south of Sigeum. He is evidently proceeding from Sigeum towards 
Lcctum, when he says'Eern d' ri furti Tt^v ^lyidda aKpav rat r^ 'Ax<^- 
Xfcov, K. r. X. Strab, Geog. I. xiii. p. 8G9. JStf. Oxon, 

(8) See the preceding Note. 
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VI. 



island produces the finest wine in the Archipc- chap. 
Uigo. The Egyptian Expedition had raised its 
price to eight paras the oke : the more usual 
demand was only from four to six. This wine 
will keep fourteen or sixteen years; after that 
time it loses its red colour, and hecomes white, 
but retains its strength and flavour to a much 
longer period. The wind and sea were so turbu- 
lent, that we could not land : we fired a gun, and 
remained near the town ; this is situate in a low 
and sheltered spot. A boat came towards us 
upon our signal, but found such a sea running, 
that she was compelled to return, and we con- 
tinued our course. Perhaps we surveyed the 
island better from our deck than we could have 
done on shore ; for we saw the whole extent of 
the town, with the vessels lying in its port, and 
the land on either side. There is upon the island 
but one object to attract strangers, excepting its 
wine. It was antiently famous for its earthen- 
ware ; fragments of which we had seen in Troa^. 
But the Soros of Attiais, father of Herodes At- 
ticus^ is in the market-place ; and this, with its 
operculum^ is said to be entire. It stands in the 
Agora of the town, serving as a cistern. The 
inscription upon it is already published*. Tour- 
nefarty who has anticipated every thing it might 



(1) See Chandler's Tnscriptiones Antique, No. IV. 
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CHAP, have been proper to state concerning the antient 
s^rv history of Tenedos ; and who published, at the 
same time, a very accurate Plan of the island, 
with a view of the town ; was told that no 
remains of former times existed^ The bronze 
medals of Tenedos are however not uncommon. 
If the interestinof monument now mentioned be 
hereafter noticed, its removal will not be diffi- 
. cult. The Jewish Consul at the Dardanelles 
might at any time effect the undertaking ; but 
this could not be done without considerable 
expense. 

Continuing our course towards the southy after 
passing the town of Tenedos, we were struck 
by the very grand appearance of the antient 
BalnecBy already described, among the remains of 
Alexandria Troas. The three arches of the 
building made a conspicuous figure, from a con- 
siderable distance at sea, like the front of a mag- 
nificent palace ; and this circumstance connected 
with the mistake so long prevalent concerning the 
city itself, gave rise to the appellation of " The 
Palace of Priam^^' bestowed by mariners upon 
Lectum *^^s® ruins. Thence we sailed to the Promontory 
Promon- of Lectuw^ HOW Cape Bahttj at the mouth of the 
Adramyttian Gulph; the south-western extremity 



(I) Voyage du Levant, torn. Jl. p. 92. Lyon, 1717. 
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of that chain of mountains of which Oargarus is chap. 
the summit. This cape presents a high and bold v^sj[^ 
cliff, on whose steep acclivity the little town of 
S<iba appears, as though stuck within a nook ~. 
It is famous for the manufacture of knives and 
poignards: their blades are distinguished in 
Turkey by the name of Baba Leeks. Afterwards, 
crossing the mouth of the Gulph, we passed 
round the western point of the Island of Mity- 
lenet antiently called the Sigrian Promontory. 
It is uncertain at what time the island changed 
its antient name of Lesbos for that which it now 
bears ; JSiistathius says it was so called from 
Mitylene^ the capital town. Its situation, with 
regard to the Adramyttian Gulph, is erroneously 
delineated in maps and charts : some of these 
place it at a distance in the ^gean Sea\ 

We had surveyed the whole of this island, Lesbos. 
with considerable interest, from the Peak of 
Gargarus; and now, as the shades of evening were 
beginning to conceal its undulating territory, 

(3) A Yery aceorate Tiew of it is engrayed in Sir William QelVs 
** Topography qf Troy,** p. 21, from his own drawing. The place was 
called Baba, from a Dervish {Baba) buried there, '' who always gave 
the Turhs intelligence when any rovers were in the neighbouring seas." 
EgmofU and BeynuuCs Travels^ vol. 1. p. 162. 

(3) Oar geographical documents of the Archipelago are a disgrace to 
the age \ the very best of them being false in their positions of latitude, 
and in the respective bearings of the different islands, as well as remark- 
able for their unaccountable omissions. 

VOL. III. Q 
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CHAP, a vain wish of enjoying a nearer view wis 
excited. The consciousness to a traveller of the 
many places he cannot visit, often counter- 
balances the satisfaction derived from the view 
of objects he has been permitted to see^. Few 



(1) Some amends for the author's deficiency, with respect to Jfify- 
lene, will be made by communication of a different nature ; namely* by 
those extracts from the MS, Journal of his friend Mr. TFa/jM/e, which 
relate to his Travels in Asia Minor. They begin with his Journey fron 
Pergamui to SmynuL 

** The antiquities of Pergamus are very deserving of a minute exami- 
nation; particularly tliosc on the Acropolis; on one part of whidi, 
towards the south, is a wall of granite, a most stupendous work, eigfatj 
or ninety feet in perpendicular depth. Vast cisterns and decayed towers, 
(in one of which I copied a Greek Inscription relating to a decree 
ratified by the people of Pergamus, and inscribed in the Temple of Bac- 
chus,) are to be seen there. The Acropolis was adorned with a temple 
of the Corinthian order, whose pillars, of nearly four feet in diameter, 
are lying prostrate among other parts of it. This temple, I conceive, 
was erected to MlnciTa : we know, from Vitnivius, that her temple wu 
built * in exceUisgimo loco* (lib. i. c. 7.) ; and the jsilver money of Per- 
gamus bears her image constantly : games also were, as Polybins informs 
uft, celebrated here, in honour of her, by Attains, (lib. iv.) Below, to 
the south, is the, town; and to the west of it was the Stadium, and a 
theatre above it. The relative situation of these two buildings at 
Tralles in Asia was the same, according to Vitruvius, (lib. v.) ' TraiHbmt 
portieus ex utrdque parte scefUB, ntprd stadium.* Farther on to the 
west, are the remains of an amphitheatre or Naumachla : there is water 
dividing the two semicircles ; so that if the building was used for tlie 
first, it must have flowed beneath, in a channel, whenever the sports 
were represented. 

** There is no pnrt of the Turkish dominions where you may travel 
with greater safely, than in the district under the family of Kara Osman 
Oglou. The two capitals, as they may be called, are Pergamus, and 
Magnesia. In coming from the former place to Smyrna, I passed through 
part of their territory. The country was, for Turkey, well cultivated ; 
most of it laid down in cotton and com land. They plough^ as 

I 
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literary strangers will pass the shores of Lesbos chap. 



with indifference. Its land was peculiarly dig- 
nified by genius, and by wisdom : i^olian lyres 

I was told, with a pair of oxen, more than an acre a day ; and the 
manure they uaed is burnt weed. The whole country la now (April) 
wearing a beautiful appearance : the anemone, ranuuculus, and hya- 
cinth, were seen in the fields, and by the road side. Having slept one 
night in the open air, by a fire which the driver of the caravan kindled 
with dried horse-dung, 1 arrived the next duy at the banks of the 
Hermus; winding and muddy; daily adding to the land, which it has 
already formed on the north side oF the Gnlph of Smyrna. I crossed 
it at the ferry, and reached Menomen ; whence I sailed to Smyrna in 
an hour. From Menomen, boats come daily to Smyrna, in the season, 
laden with water-melons (the Cueurbita Citrullut), called, by the Greeks, 
Anffouria, From the seed, a liquor is made, which is sold about the 
streets of Smyrna. 

** The fields and gardens about Smyrna are planted with almond, 
olive, fig, and pomegranate trees. The little village of Narli-keui 
takes its name from the abundance of the pomegranate trees there. 
Some of the plants, birds, and insects, found at Smyrna, are described 
by Hasselqoist. The Jraneolin (a kind of partridge, and called by 
Belon the drTayii of the Greeks), and beccqflco, arc found in abundance : 
the latter I have heard called by a name not unlike the antient. 
' IhfKaXiitc (says Athenseus) ctre taken in the Jig setuon* lib. ii. 69. 
Woodcocks, and a species of plover, are seen in December. Wild-boars 
•re frequently shot here in the mountains. I saw also a quantity of 
the ixivoQ{t\it sea-egg), which is eaten by the Greeks in their fiists; 
and called now by the same name. * It dqfende itseff by its prickly 
skeil:* Athenseus, lib. lii. 41 . The octopodion, as the modem Greeks 
callityis also eaten by them in Lent; it is a cuttle-fish, with ^ight 
rays, or tentacula, as the name indicates. The hills round Smyrna are 
of granite. At a village to the south of it, called Bujaw, Is a very fine 
grove of cypress-trees : this tree, so great a favourite with the Turks 
in their burying- grounds, is there planted on account of its balsamic 
•men : its wood, as well as that of the Fieui Sycomorus, was always 
prixed in the East for its durability. The Egyptians made their 
mummy-chests of it; and the Athenians buried those who had fallen 
in war in coffins of this wood. Between Smyrna and Boumabat, a 
village seven miles to the north-east of it, is a very large cemetery, 

ith 
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™^P- were strung in every valley, and every monntahi 
was consecrated by the breath of inspiration\ 
While more antient records tell of an Alcceus, a 
Sappho f and a Pittacus; oiArion^ and Terpander ; 
with all the illustrious names of Lesbian bards and 



with remains of antiquity in it, and Greek Inscriptions. The 
harying g^unds are in general extenriTe, as they nerer pat a 
body where one has been already deposited ; and are also oflbnaiTey as 
they do not pot them deep in the ground. In the mosque at Boamabaty 
I copied a Greek Inscription from a pillar sixteen feet in length : 
it commemorates the river Heles : the last part of the inseriptkm Is a 
Sennrian Iambic. This river, before it comes to Smyrna, is crosaed by 
two aqueducts, to the south-east of the city ; one of which may be 
300 feet from one hill to the opposite ; and the other aboot 900 ftet 
The Meles flows now through part of the town, turning a few mills; 
and empties itself in the sea to the north-east. In going oat of the 
Frank-street, at the north end, and towards the careening-gromid, yoa 
walk over soil which has been gained iVom the sea. The arrow-headed 
grass of Sweden, which Hasselquist fbund here, and whieh grows 
where the earth has remains of sea- salt, proved to him that the eardi 
had here been covered with the sea. This circumstance makes it 
difficult to arrange the present topography, in some respects, with tiie 
antient. 

'' The remains of antiquity, which the Acropolis of Smyrna presents, 
are few : the chief are, part of the castle wall, perhaps of the time of 
Lysimachus ; tlie cisterns ; and the site of the Stadium, built as that at 
Ephesus was, with one side on vaults, and the other on a natnral 
declivity; exhibiting now sports of a less cruel kind than it did for- 
merly. In 1806, I saw cricket matches played here by some of the 
merchants. A Kkn and Bazar were built with marble brought firom the 
Theatre; and the only specimen of antiquity which was discorered 
while I was there, was a colossal marble foot. After Constantinople, 
there is no town in the Levant which presents a more beautifal and 
interesting prospect than tliat which is beheld from the castle-hiD, 
extending over the city beneath ; the bay with the shipping ; the moun- 
tains beyond ; the winding Hermus on the north side of the Gulpfa ; 
and the highly-cultivated plain adjoining to the city of Smynuu" 

IFo/po/c*! M8. Jownal. 

(1 ) Where each old poetic mountain 

Inspiration breathed around. 
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sages and poets and historians ; Cicero and chap. 
Vitruoius expatiate on the magnificence of its 
capitals Such was the flourishing state of the 
Fine Arts in the city of Mitylen^y when Mar- 
celltiSf after the battle of Pharsalia^ retired thither 
to end his days in literary ease, that a modem 
traveller, after the lapse of seventeen centuries, 
could behold nothing but proofs of the splendour 
to which they had attained\ The medals of Lesbos 
are less known than of any other island in the 
Archipelago; because those which have been 
described as its ancient silver coinage, properly 
belong to Macedonia^. Yet the island itself has 
never been fully examined in modem times; 
probably from its being so completely under 
the Moslem dominion. Toumeforty who has given 
us the best account of it, with that industry 
and erudition which characterize his writings, 
had little opportunity for its investigation. 
According to his own confession, he was, for 
the most part, confined to the shore at Petra^ ; 



(2) Ctc. De Leg. Apr. VUruv. lib. i. c. 0. 

(3) 'H fuyitrrri iroXcf. Str€tb. Geogr. lib. xiii. 

(4) " Acissi n'y voit-on que buuta de colonncs, la pluspart de marbre 

blanc, quelquesunes gnris-cendr^, oa dc gnmit, &c II n'est 

pas croyable combien dans les mines dont nous parlons, 11 y reste do 
chapiteaux, de fHses, de piedestaux, de bouts d'Inscrlptions/' &c. 
Taumrf, Voy, du Lev. torn. II. p. 81. Xyo/i, 1717. 

(5) See Combe'i Account of Huniei^s Medals, Num» Vet. Pop. et 
Urb. &c. Tab. 33, Fig. 1 . &c. p. 171. 

(0) Voyage du Levant, torn. 11. p. 86. 
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CHAP, lest the captain, with whom he had contracted 
for a passage to Constantinople^ should sail 
without him. Next to the work of Toumefart^ 
rank the Travels of Egmont and Heyman^ who 
saw more of the actual state of the country: 
but still very little is known of the interior of 
the island ; although, according to the observa- 
tions of these gentlemen, it is fertile, and well 
cultivated ; yielding seventy thousand quintals 
of oil annually to the port of MityleneK The 
site and remains of the antient towns of Eressuf 
and Methymna^ were known in the time oi 
Toumefort ; the former of which still preserves 
its original name, almost unaltered, in the 
modem appellation of JErSsso ; and the ruins of 
the latter are yet to be seen\ Excepting Evhcsa^ 
this is the largest island in the ^gean Sea. It 
was the mother of many ^olian colonies. Its 
happy temperature conspired with the richness 
of its soil to produce those delicious fruits, 
and those exquisite wines, which are so highly 
extolled by antient writers^ The present state 



(1) Beef was then only one penny tlie pound in Uie market of 
Mitylene. 

(2) Famous fur the birUis of Thcophrastus and Pbanitf, the moat re- 
nowned of Arbtotlc's disciples. 

(3) Famous for the birth of Arion. 

(4) Voy. du Lev. torn II. p. 84. 

(5) Vid. Uorat. Lib. i. Od. 17. Vir(,%\ Gcorg. lib. u. 89, 00. A%d 
GelL lib. xiii. c, 5. \c. &c. 
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of its agricultQre does not however entitle its chap. 

• • VII 

products to the high encomium once bestowed 
upon them. Its wine is said to have lost the 
reputation it formerly gained'; probably owing 
entirely to the ignorance and the indolence 
of its Turkish masters, and to the disregard 
shewn by them to the cultivation of the 
vine. 



Early on the following morning, passing the ^rythr€Ba^ 
Promontory of MeUtnOj and the mouth of the 
Hermean Gulph, or Gulph of Smyrna^ we entered 
the Straits, between Chiosj now SciOi and the 
main land. All this voyage from the Hellespont^ 
between the continent and adjacent islands, was 
considered by our Captain as mere river sailing ; 
but pirates lurk among the Straits, in greater 
number than in the more open sea. Being 
always in sight of land, and often close in 
with it, the prospects are in the highest degree 
beautifuL 

In the channel between Chios and the opposite 
peninsula of JErythrc^y the scenery is perhaps 

(6) TimTdi otEgimont and Heyman, vol. I. p. 158. Land. 1760. 

(7) The Ruins of ErythrsB are at a place called Rytropoli, by the little 
river AloeB, near Tchcsm^. When Mr. Walpole was there, a number of 
very beautiful little bronze medals were di5covered, all of £rytb&a. 
lie kindly presented some of them to the author. They have in front 

the 
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CHAP, unequalled by any thing in the Archipelago; 
not only owing to the grandeur, the height, 

^he head of Hercules ; and for the obverse, the letters BPY. with the 
Dame of a magistrate. An Extract from Mr. Walpole's Joomal will 
here communicate the result of his remarks in Asia Minor, made 
subsequently to hb arrival at Smyrna. 

** During my journey in Asia, I took up my abode for the night ia 
the kh^s or caravanserais, choosing a room to myself in these bad sub- 
stitutes for inns, rather than the private houses of the Turks, where my 
Janissi^ procured mc admittance. For although the Turks are quiet 
and inoffensive, yet any thing is preferable to sleeping in a small foom 
with half-a-dozen of them ; or to a cross-legged posture at meals, round 
a low table, eating spoon-meats, of which their repasts generally consist 
As the road I travelled was not much frequented, I vras forced to stop at 
the houses of individuals ; and arriving generally at sun-set, I found them 
beginning their supper : their dinner is at ten in the morning, as they rise 
at break of day. Sometimes a village afforded a small hut of mud and 
straw, purposely built for travellers : half of this was raised about two 
feet from the ground, for men to lie on ; the other half accommodated 
three or four horses. In the great towns it was necessary to go first to 
the Governor with some present, accomj;>anied by my Janissary. At 
Quzcl-hissar I waited on the Agn, who, after some conversation with my 
Janissary, ordered a Greek (his tailor) to receive me into his house, where 
I remained some days. Presents to the servants are always given. At 
Melasso, I waited on the Governor : it wns the time of the last of the 
Ramadan ; I found him sitting on hisdivftn, counting his beads of thick 
amber : a pipe was brought to mc, but not to him, as he did not smoke, 
eat, nor drink, from sun -rise to san-set. He shewed me gims and pistols 
made in England : these some Englishmen had brought to Melasso, coming 
to buy horses for the army on the Egyptian Expedition. This fiut of the 
Ramadan I found was most strictly observed. My Janissary was not so 
scrupulously abstemious as my guide, who never even took snufT until the 
Sim was below tlie horizon. I passed the evenings writing my joomal, 
and reading some books of travels I had with me. The Turkish peasants 
would sometimes bring medals : these they found in the fields. The 
conversation of the Turks turned generally, as I found from my interpre- 
ter, on the affairs of the village and its neighbourhood. The women never 

appeared. 
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and th.6 magnitude, of the gigantic masses on chap. 

the coast, hut from the extreme richness and 

auo§. 



appeared. I saw fome by the road side ; and in the villages, young chil- 
dren made their appearance, with strings of copper money around their 
heads ; and the nailsy both of their hands and feet, dyed of a reddish 
eoloar, with henna, the leaves of which are powdered and formed into a 
paste, and then applied. This b a custom of great antiquity : Hassel- 
qnist says he saw the nails of some mummies dyed in this manner. Al- 
though the Turks, in their intercourse with each other, strictly adhere to 
the practice of taking off their slippers in a room (a custom of the An- 
iients ; see Martial, Hb. iii. * deponii toleeu*) yet they dispense with it 
freqnently in the case of European travellers. 

^ Besides rice and fowls, it is possible to procure at many of the villages 
and towns in Asia Minor, Touniy or sour milk, called in Greek 6Kvya\a; 
Caimae, or coagulated cream, in Greek d^pdyaXa ; and soft cheese, 
xXwpi ritpty a literal translation of the eateu$ viridis of Columella. — 
Mutton is universally preferred to beef; this, in general, is coarse and 
bad tasted : the former is double the price of the latter, and is two* pence 
the pound. 

** A Greek labourer receives from thirty-five to forty paras a day, 
nearly fifteen pence ; he works only two -thirds of the year ; the other 
third consists of holidays. During the four fasts, of which that in Lent 
is the most strictly observed, he eats shell -fish, caviar (the roc of stur- 
geon), pulse, and anchovies. 

" I obsenred but few Greek villages in Asia Minor : the Greeks all seek 
the g^reat towns, to avoid more easily the different means of oppression 
resorted to by the Turkish Governors ; whose phurt residence in their 
provinces is spent, not in countenancing or furthering any improve- 
ment or plans of amelioration in the condition of thusc^subject to them, 
but in exacting everything they can, to repay themselves for the sum 
which the Forte takes from them ; and in carrying away what wealth 
they are able to amass. Tt is difficult to ascertain what sum any given 
province pays annually to the Porte : but a near conjecture may be 
made, by adding the Harateh (capitation-tax) to the sum which the 
Governor stipulates to pay every year. 

" llie Turks, as far as my experience earned me, shew no dis|>08ition 
to molest or offend a traveller. Something contemptuous may at times 

be 
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CHAP, fertility of the island, filled with flowery, luxu- 
rianti and odoriferous plants, and presenting a 
magnificent slope, covered with gardens from 



be obtenred in their manner. But a great change for the better, in their 
general deportment, is to be attributed to their never being now ezas- 
per«ited by the attack of conairs or pirates on the eoasl. 

'* yo people living under the same climate and in the aame countrj, 
can be so opposite as the Greeks and Turks. Iliere Is in the ftrmcr a 
cringing manneri and yet a forwardness^ disgusting to the gimytj and 
seriousness of the latter. The Turks treat the Armenlana, who eondaet 
themselves generally with (preat propriety and decorum, 'with nmeh less 
harshness than they show to the Greeks. Their present condition b 
certainly not the most fiivourable point of view for considering the cha- 
racter of the Greeks ; and their faults, which are those of their nnJbrtnnale 
situation, would disappear under more fiivourable circumstances, and ■ 
different government. When in office and authority, they ara not so 
devoid of insolence to their countrymen as might be wished. The cwjj* 
bathia in the Morea are, many of them, tyrannical to the other Greeks. 
The treatment which the Jews experienced at their han«lB. in the timeot 
the Greek empire, is that which the Greeks now meet with from the 
Turlcs. ' Vo one,' says Benjamin of Tudeli^ ' dares to go on horsebaclE, 
but the Imperial physician ; and the Jews are hated in tlie town by aH 
the Greeks, without any regard to their good or bad character.' p. 30. 
a$ cited by Niebuhr- 

^ Neither hay nor oats arc known to the Turks; nor has any nation ia 
the East ever used them for their horses. ' They brought barley also and 
straw for the horses :' 1 Kings iv. 28. Homer may be consulted, IL B. 
105 ; and Juvenal, Sat. viii. CJumentii ordea Uum^), Miebnhr says, he 
saw no oats in Arabia. I did not obwrve toliacco so much cultivated as 
com and cotton. The tobacco plantations require much attention, bat 
are very productive. After gathering the leaves, the stalks stand and rot, 
and, by the salt which they contain, fructify the earth. The crop from a 
tobacco- plantation is esteemed worth twice as much as the product of Uic 
Mime land sown with com. An acre of moderutely good ground is said 
to yield ubout two hundred okes uf cotton ; an oke is two pounds and 
three quarters j and the cotton may be worth ncarl; two piastres an oke. 

"The 
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the water^s edge. Trees bending with fruit — chap. 
the citron, the orange, the lemon, the mulberry 
and the Lentiscus or Mastic-tree — are seen 



** ne oHve-tree flonrishet in a chalky 0OII. In sammer a hollow is &a% 
roimd the tree, to reeeiTe water : the fniit ii heaten off with lomi; atickSy 
and not gathered. The oil? e-pretses, which I saw, consist of a circolar 
basiByOf twelte feet in diameter ; and from the centre rises a tall strong 
pieee of wood, to which a large stone, like a mill-stone, b attached. A 
hone goes roond the hasin, and, as he mores, the perpendicular piece of 
wood receives a rotatory motion ; this is communicated to the stone. 

" Loeosts are called by the Greeks Kardpa (a eurte). They had laid 
waste the eoantry about Adramyttium and Pergmmos. Proceeding in a 
stialght line, and stopped by no impediment, they devoured every kind 
of vegetation : all means used to destroy them were fhiitless ; if some 
part were killed by smoke and fire, kindled expressly, stUl, however, 
mnltltades escape. In Jaly, the Archipelago was covered for some dis- 
tance with swarms, which the wind had driven into the fea. They were 
larger than grasshoppers, with legs and body of a yellow colour : their 
wings were brown and spotted. The Turks have not learned to eat 
then ; but with the Arabs, the loenst b boiled or roasted, and eaten with 
salt. Europeans are surprised at this ; as the Arabs are, when they hear 
that we eat crabs, oysters, and lobsters. 

** The storks, while I was in tlie Troad, were building their nests on 
the houses at Boumabashl. Tlie veneration paid to these birds by the 
Mahometans is well known. The Thessalians (says Plutarch, de Iside 
H Oriride) esteem them, because they destroyed serpents. The noise 
made by the upper and under part of their bills (' erepitatUe eieomia rot' 
irOf Ovid.) is well compared, by Shaw, to that of a pair of castanets. 

** On the great roads near Smyrna, which lead to the interior, are to be 
met frequent cararans of camels ; these are preceded by an ass ; and 
round their necks are strings of beads, with a bell. I mention this, 
liecaose the same ornament is seen on the camels sculptured at Per- 
sepolis. The camel of the northern part of Asiatic Turkey is a stronger 
animal than that of the south : the latter carries not more than five hun- 
dred pounds weight ; but the former from eight to nine hundrtd. Near 
Moolah I met a caravan laden with iron ore." Walpoie's MS, Journal. 
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CHAP, forming extensive groves ; and in the midst of 
^"' these appears the town of Sao. 

Upon first entering the Straits, small objects 
do not mterfere with the stupendous grandeur 
of the view. Mountains, high, undulating, 
sweeping, precipitous, inclose the sea on all 
sides ; so as to give to it the appearance of a 
vast lake, surrounded by that sort of Alpine 
territory, where the eye, from the immensity of 
objects, roams with facility over the sides and 
the summits it beholds ; surveying valleys, and 
precipices, and chasms, and crags, and bays; 
and, losing all attention to minuter features, is 
entirely occupied in viewing the bolder outlines 
of Nature. As we advanced, however, and 
drew near to Chios, the splendid picture pre- 
sented by that beautiful island drew all our 
attention, and engrossed it, from daylight until 
noon. It is the Paradise of Modern Greece; 
more productive than any .other island, and 
yielding to none in grandeur. We passed close 
beneath the town, sailing pleasantly along its 
vineyards and plantations, and inhaling spicy 
odours, wafted from its cliffs and groves. The 
houses being all white, presented a lively con- 
trast to the evergreens which overshadowed 
them ; seeming like little palaces in the midst of 
bowers of citron, lime, olive, and pomegranate 
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trees. This chosen spot was for many years chap. 
the residence of an Englishman of the name of 
Baimhridgej who had searched all Europe for a 
healthy place in which to end his days; and, 
although his arm was fractured at the advanced 
age of seventy-four, he lived in Scio until he 
was ninety-three. The captain of our vessel 
well rememhered him, when he was himself 
only the mate of a merchantman, and his 
master's ship was laid up during a twelvemonth 
in the island. He pointed out the house where 
he lived, and the tree beneath which he was 
buried ; and spoke of his own residence in Sdo 
as the happiest remembrance of his life. Indeed, 
the praises of this favoured island are universal 
in the country, and its delights constitute the 
burden of many a tale, and many a song, 
among the Modem Greeks^ : its produce is 

( 1) Egmont and Heyman published, perhaps, the best account of this 
island, not cvon excepting that of Toarnefort; and to their Travels 
the Reader may be referred for further statistical information. To 
repeat what han already been so fully communicated, would hardly be 
deemed justifiable. Wc are indebted tii their work for the following 
eulogy of Chios J as taken from the writings of tlic celebrated Neapolitan 
poet, Parthenius. 

•' Et me grata Chios, cum Nercus olwtrepit undis 
Accipiat ; noto facundos littorc amicos 
Invisam ; O, qui me vcntus felicibus oris 
Sistat, ct ingenti Telluris protegat arcu : 
Ingcninm me mite soli, me collis aprici 
Prospectus, dulcesquc cavis in vallibus umbnB, 

Ac 
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CHAP, chiefly silk and mastic. From the abundance 
of the latter article, the Turks call Chios by the 
name of Sackees^ which signifies mastic^. The 
sale of a single ounce of this substance, before 
the Grand Signiar's tributary portion of it has 
been collected, is punished with death. This 
portion is annually received by the Cody in great 
pomp, attended by music and other demcm- 
strations of joy. 

The inhabitants of Chios amount to about 
sixty thousand ; of this number twenty thousand 
reside in the town of S(no\ It contains forty- 



Ac tepidsB invitont aunB, aolesqne benigni : 
Necnon et placid! mores, et arnica Tir€tm Tis, 
Docta aniraos cfipere officiis ; O, si mihi Tits, 
Docercy quod superest, alta hie sub pace Uceretf 

NautUomm^ lib. iv, p, 10S. 

(1) For every information concerning the Mastic-tree, and the use 
made of its gum, see Toamefort, torn. II. p. 66. In Turkey, the ladies 
of the country amuse themselves by chewing mastic ; ascribing to it, 
at the same time, many virtues. The Turks, however, according to 
Egmont and Heyman, only get the refuse of the mastic ; the bes^ being 
sold to foreigners. 

(2) " To the south of the town of Scio, which stands on the eastern 
side of the island, nearly in the centre, is a beautiful plain, of five miles 
in exteut, by the sea-side ; it is filled with lemon, orange, fig, poioe- 
granate, almond, and olive trees. A species of Lentiscos, from which 
the mastic gum is procured, grows in great abundance there. No other 
mastic but that of Scio b mentioned by travellers in the Levant ; bat in 
Galen we find a reference to Egyptian mastic, iiavrixn Aiyvtrria, lib> U. 
c. 6. ad Qlaueanem* 

"Tlie 
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" It it in honour of Megacle.*, the son of Theogiton/* 

Walpol^s MS, Journal. 

(3) Egmont and Heyman*i Travels, vol. I. p. 236. 

(4) If there he any truth in the adage prevalent in Scio concerning 
the original formation of the Island, the geologist would ha?e ample 
scope for his researches. Its inhabitants relate, that, *< at the creation 
of the world, God threw all the rocks of the continent into the sea, and 
of these the bland of Scio was formed." Ibid. p. 261. 
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two villages'. Its minerals merit a more par- chap. 
ticular regard than they have hitherto obtained^. 
Jasper and marble are said to be found here in 

'* The fine climate of the island, the mild government of the Tiirlcs in 
It, the natural disposition of the inhabitants, all contribute to form tliat 
liveliness and gaiety of temper which characterize the Sciots ; and have 
given rise to the proverb, that it is easier to find ' a green horee* (uXoyo 
w^oivo) * than a sober-minded Sciot* {Xiura ^p6vifiov). The features 
of the women are beautiful ; but are covered with a paint, in which raer- 
oory is an ingredient, and by this their teeth and breath are affected. 

** Beside* cargoes of oranges and lemons, sent to Constantinople and 
tlie Black Sea, the island exports many bules of silk, damask, and vel- 
vet, to Barbery, and to Egypt. The population of the capital is 80,000 ; 
of the whole island, 80,000. Com and provisions in general come over 
from the continent of Asia, as the island is mountainous, and cannot 
produce suflBcient for the inhabitants. To the north, and to the west of 
the town are seen lofty rocks of granite. Many of the mountains of 
Chios contain various sorts of marble, with which the church of the 
Convent of Neamone in particular is ornamented. The head of this 
convent {f^yov/itvoQ, as he is called) shewed me the library, which con- 
sisted of some volumes of the Greok Fathers. The street in which I 
lived in the town was inhabited by Catholic families only, separated from 
the other Greeks by religious schism. In a house in that street, I copied 
■ very interesting Greek Inscription, in verse : 1 shall here give part of 
it, in a more correct manner than it lias been lately published in a peri- 
odical work : 

Sof XdfiiTH fikv i6^a, caXoit ff laBKdv x^iv ipyoic 

'Qwaotv & Kkiiva xpftr/Svripwv ^vvoioQ, 
E/ff^v* dva<rTfi<ra<ra'jiFl9tv, fiopfaQ rvwoy ifiwvoVy 
Ka2 a* iv *0/«^pf cy yvfivaau^ Oi/itva. 
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considerable quantity and beauty, and a kind of 
green eartb, resembling verdegris*, of which we 
were not able to procure a specimen, called 
" Earth of Scio** by the Turks. The pavement 
of the church of Neamonyj a convent, two hours 
distant from the town, consists of marble and 
jaspa't with inlaid work of other curious, stones, 
dug from quarries in the island. Several Greek 
manuscripts were preserved in the library of this 
convent, when Egmont and Heyman visited the 
place^. The antient medals of Chios^ even the 
silver, are obtained without difficulty in various 
parts of the Levant ; and perhaps with more faun- 
lity than upon the island itself^. Its inhabitants 
antiently possessed a reputation for virtue, still 
said to be maintained among them. According 
to Plutarch\ there was no instance of adultery 
in Chiosj during the space of seven hundred 
years. 

straits of Having cleared the Chian^ or Erythrcean 
Straits, we sailed along the Ionian coast for the 
channel separating the stupendous heights of 
Samos from the lower land of Icaria. This 

(1) Bgmoni and HeynuxrCa Travels, p. 237. 

(2) Ibid. p. 249. 

(3) They all have reference to the Chian wine, which still maiutaios 
Its pristine celebrity ; and represent, in front, a sphinx, with a banch of 
grapes ', for the reverse, an ampliora, witli other symbols of the island's 
fertility. 

(4) Plut. (le Virt. Mulierum, 
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marine pass is at present generally known in chap. 
these seas by the appellation of the Samian 
Boccaze. It presents a bold and fearful strait, 
in the mouth of which is the small island of 
FoumL A very heavy sea rolls continually 
through this channel, so that, with contrary 
wind, even a frigate can scarcely effect the 
passage. Whether it were owing to our having 
travelled so long in the level plains of Rmsta^ or 
to the reality of the scene, we knew not, but 
Samos apeared to us, on its northern side, the 
most tremendous and precipitous mountain we 
had ever beheld. Its summit was concealed by 
a thick covering of clouds, although all the rest 
of the Archipelago appeared clear and serene. 
We were told that the heights of Samos are 
rarely unveiled ; a circumstance which might 
give rise to those superstitious notions enter- 
tained in earlier ages, when its aerial solitudes 
were believed to be the abode of Deities, 
whence the Father of Gods and Men, enveloped 
in mysterious darkness, hurled his thunder on 
the passing mariner. The most enlightened 
seamen of the day, among whom might indeed 
be included the Master of our vesseP, maintain, 



(6) Captain Cattle was reduced by misfortune to become the master 
of a small yacht. His abilities are well known to those of our 
countrymen who hare Tisited the Lbtant. Arrotonnith has used his 
nautical obserfatioos in completing a Chart of the Archipelago, 

VOL. III. R 
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CHAP. 
VII. 



Burning 
Vapoors. 



upon testimony which it is difficult to dispute, 
that in stormy weather they have observed a 
lambent flame playing upon the face of the 
precipice of Samos^ about two-thirds of its 
height from the surface of the water. They 
further allege, that the natives of Somas have 
frequently gone up the mountain, in dark tem- 
pestuous weather, to seek this fire, but have 
never been able to discover whence it issues. 
It is probably one of those exhalations of ignited 
hydrogen gas, found in many parts of the world, 
which are always most conspicuous in hazy and 
rainy weather ; as, for example, the burning 
vapour at Pietra Mala in Tuscany^ and many 
other in difibrent parts of Persia. That of Somas, 
perhaps, from its inaccessible situation, rendered 
still more difficult of approach in stormy weather, 
might escape the search of the natives, and yet 
be visible from a considerable distance at 8ea^ 



(1) An anecdote ▼ery characteristic of the Turks, relating to as 
occurrence which happened a short time previous to oar trmTeb in 
Thtrkey, will prove that lights are sometimes exhibited by the Samuam 
themselves, to guide vessels in these Straits. A Turkish frigate, daring 
her passage through the Boccaze of Samot, was wrecked upon the 
rocks of that island. The Turkish Admiral insisted apom being paid 
the value of the frigate by the inhabitants : and when the Sawdamt, 
regre tti ng that they had not gone up with lights, maintained their 
innocence as to the loss of the frigate, the Mohammedan exclaimed, 
'' You will admit (me argument ! Would the wreck have happened, if 
your island had not been in the way ?" The force of this o b sc r v ati o n t 
which is strictly founded upon Moh amme dan Ulw, has been ill«- 

trmtfd 
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Approaching the yawning chasm which Nature, chap. 
in one of her awful convulsions, has here opened 
to the waves, a mountainous surge rolled after 
our little hark. Prosperous winds, however, 
carried us along, and we presently left the 
Boccaze itt our stem ; passing the Isle of Foumiy 
and steering into the hroad surface of the 
waters, with all the southern islands of the 



trated by Qtorge Henry Keene, Esq., a very eminent Oriental scholar, 
who resided many years in India, In the Company's service, and is now 
of the University of Cambridge. Hr. Keene has informed the author, 
that the fifth species of homieide^ according to the Mohammedan law, 
is called homicide by an intermediate cause, and it is explained by the 
following cases. 

A. digs a well, or places a stone in land not his own -, and B. 
coming by, falls into the well, or stumbles over the stone, and dies ; 
that band or company of which A. is a member, shall pay the price of 
B.'s blood ; for A. in the act that he did, transgressed the law, aad is 
therefore considered as having thrown down the deceased. But if a 
horse should stray that way and be killed, A. must himself pay the 
Talue. 

Or, if tlie wall of a house leans over towards the street, and the 
master of the house is duly warned to remove the wall ; and be docs 
not within a reasonable time remove that wall, so that at last It &lls 
down and kills a man, or destroys private property ; the master of the 
hoase is answerable for these consequences. 

There are many cases wbhich relate to persons riding horses, and 
carrying burdens, along the high road, &c. &c. as may be seen in the 
Translation of the Hedaya, 

Now the principle of the law In all these cases is this : that every 
individual, in exercising his right to use highways, markets, mosques, 
fte. Is bound by the condition, that such exercise of his right shall not 
be dangerous to any other individual : and it was by a sophistical appli- 
cation of this principle, that the Capudan Pasha made the Qreeks of 
Samos pay for the loM of his frigate. 

R 2 
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CHAP. Archipelago in view. It is not possible for any 
v,^.^^^!^ power of language adequately to describe the 
appearance, presented at the rising, or setting 
Patmoi of the sun in the j^Egean Sea^ Whether in dim 
Cyeiadu, perspective, through grey and silvery mists, or 
amidst hues of liveliest purple, the isles and 
continents of Greece present their varied features, 
nor pen, nor pencil, can pourtray the scenery. 
Whatsoever, in the warmest fancies of my 
youth, imagination had represented of this 
gifted country, was afterwards not only realized, 
but surpassed. Let ' the Reader picture to his 
conception an evening sun, behind the towering 
cliffs of PatmoSy gilding the battlements of the 
Monastery of the Apocalypse with its parting rays; 
the consecrated island, surrounded by inexpres- 
sible brightness, seeming to float upon an abyss 
of fire* ; while the moon, in milder splendour, is 
rising full over the opposite expanse. Such a 
scene we actually witnessed, with feelings na- 
turally excited by all the circumstances of local 
solemnity ; for such indeed, might have been 
the face of Nature, when the inspiration of an 
Apostle, kindling in its contemplation, uttered 
the Alleluias of that mighty Voice^ telling of 



(I) '' And I saw as it wero a sea of glass mingled with fire.'* Rer. 
XV. 2. 

('2) Rev.xiz. 1. 
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SALVATION AND GLORY AND HONOUR AND CHAP. 

VII. 
POWER. 



How very different were the reflections caused, Pi»tc9. 
upon leaving the deck, hy observing a sailor 
with a lighted match in his hand, and our 
Captain busied in appointing an extraordinary 
watch for the night, as a precaution against the 
pirates, who swarm in these seas. Those 
wretches, dastardly as well as cruel, the in- 
stant they board a vessel, put every individual 
of the crew to death. They lurk about the Isle 
of Foumiy in great numbers ; taking possession 
of bays and creeks the least frequented by other 
mariners. After they have plundered a ship, 
and murdered the crew, they bore a hole through 
her bottom, sink her, and take to their boats 
again\ 

(1) An extract from Mr. WalpoU'g Journal, containing an account of 
hit journey from Smyrna to Hio/ieamaifia, will here gire the Reader 
some information concerning the coast along which we were now 



^ As many of the monuments and superb remains on the coast of 
Asia bare been minutely and faithfully described in the Ionian Antiqui- 
ties, and by Chandler, I shall not repeat their remarks. Tlie rarious 
inscriptionf which I copied, both on the coast, and in the interior of the 
country, many of them entirely unknown, cannot obtain room here. I 
shall state a few miscellaneous remarks, which occurred as I travelled 
along the coast southward to Halicamassus. 

^ The country between Smyrna and Ephesus is Tery mountainous : in 
one part of the road, near the Calster, yon pass the base of the antient 
GaUesns, under most frightful precipices, the habitation of some eagles : 
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CHAP. The next momiDg we came to anchor in the 
harhour of the Isle of Cos, now called StancJdOf 



few pfnes are seeo on the Bides of the mountains: lower doiwnis the 

arbutus, in great abundance, with its scarlet fruit, called now, is 

antiently, nafiaUAa (see Hesych.) ; and by the torrents, occasionally 

crossing the road, is the plane and the oleander. The fields are laid down 

in cotton plantations, Indian com, and wheat : among these are olite- 

trees, with vines growing around them. The present inhabitants of 

Ephesns are a few fishermen, who lire in huts on the banks of the 

Caister, over which they ferried me. This rtrer winds through a nmddj 

plain, in some measure formed by it, and through lofty reeds, with a 

slow yellow stream, without any of the swans which the Antients 

describe : it empties itself into the sea, at the distance of an hoor from 

the morass, near the supposed site of the famous Temple of Diana. 

The subterranean vaults and passages, close to the east of this marsh, 

(into which I descended by a rope, and found only bats above, and 

water below,) are imagined, by some, to be the remains and aabftnie- 

tion of this temple. The Church of St. John, built at Ephesna by Jos- 

tinian, and which Procopius says was very magnificent, may have been 

raised from the materials presented by the Temple of Diana; and this 

will in some measure account for the little that can be seen or known of 

the latter. Near these remains, to the south-west of the stadium, is an 

arch : on the top of this, climbing by the wall, as no ladder was to be 

found, I copied a Greek inscriptiou, in perfect preservation. The Agha 

of the place rode about with me the first time I was at Ephesus; and 

imagined that every inscription I copied, pointed out the sitnatkw or 

sum of a hidden treasure. The bushes in the plain, among which are 

the Agnus castus, and Centaurea benedicta, conceal many remains of 

antiquity. The Epheslans were supplied with their marble from the 

hill (Prion) whereon part of their city was built ; and porphyry and 

granite, of which gigantic specimens are lying in the plain, were 

brought up to the town by means of the river, and by the canal, into the 

actual morass which once ibrmed the port. 

'' As you advance southward from Ephesus and Scala Noota 
(antieutly Neapolis), the high mountain, Mycale, covered with arfootos, 
wild-olive, and ilex (from which the peasants make charcoal), pretents 
itself; and soon after a lofty white summit is seen to the sonth ; this 
is the top of Mount Tltanus, called now, from its form, flinftn WMri. 

Fa9' 
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where the sea appears entirely land-locked ; as chap 
indeed it does for a very considerable distance 



FireJIngert. Hie most commanding Tiew of this was from the Acropolis 
of Priene, from which I descended, on the south-east side, by a way 
almost impassaUe, resting at times to contemplate the ruins of the Tem- 
ple of Mlnenra' at Priene, and to cast my eyes over the Plain of the 
Meander, towards the Lake of Myus, on the north-east side of which 
rises Mount Titanus in all its majesty. In the " Ionian Antiquities,*' a 
minute detafl of the architecture of the Temple of Minerra lias been 
pnblished ; and in Chandler's ** Inscriptions," a faithful copy from the 
Inscribed marbles that lie among the ruins. From the summit of the 
Acropolis of Priene I saw, to the south, the vast accretion of land, 
marshy, and moddy, occasioned by the Meander. Priene, once on the 
coast, was. in the time of Strabo, fire miles from the sea. I crossed the 
river, winding through tamarisks, in a triangular boat : its breadth here 
was about thirty yards : at a later season of the year I passed it again, 
higher up, in Cuia, over a wooden bridge, sixty paces long. From the 
■ummit of the Theatre of Miletus, facing the north-west, is a good view 
of the maaes of the river. The distance of the sea from the theatre I 
eongectore to be seven miles. The high mountains which are to be 
passed in going from MUetoB, and the site of the Temple of Apollo, near 
the promontory Posidium, towards Jassus, are also covered with arbutus, 
the dwarf oak, and the pine : those mountains are the haunts of nume- 
rous beasts,- particularly of the Jackal (called by the Turks cAica/), which 
disturbed ut in the niglit, by its cries. The road is often cut through 
misses of slate ; sometimes it is paved : by the side of it are small 
hots, of wood, covered with boughs, for the purpose of selling coffee to 
travellers, chiefly in summer-time ; they are generally by the side of a 
nmning stream. The soil was loose, and easily yielded to the plough. 
Tlie quantity of ground which might be brought into cultivation, for 
eom, or pasture for cattle, Is very great ; but it is neglected, from want 
of persons to till it. The rain had now increa'sed, the torrents descend- 
ing from the mountains, so much, that it was quite dangerous to pass 
them. The south-west brought with it rahi ; the north-east, a sharp 
eold air: these two winds are called by the Turks, Lodoi, and Vore^s; 
■ames borrowed from the Greek. 

^ The road leads on to Casikli for three hours, by the sea : you then 
turn to the east, for the same time -, and reach Assum (Jassus), the 

situation 
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CHAP, from the island towards the north. One of the 
inhahitants, after we had landed, brought to us 
a bronze medal of the island, with the head of 
Hippocrates^ and the word KQIQN. It is the 
more interesting, as few medals are now found 
at Cos. We could neither procure nor hear of 
a single one in silver. In other respects, the 
island abounds in antiquities ; but they are 
scattered in such a confused manner, that 
nothing decisive can be collected from their ap- 
pearance. In the wall of the quay, faieing the 
port, we observed the colossal marble statue of 



situation of which, in the reoeM of a bay, looking OTer oliTe-gnMads 
to the sea, and thence to the high moantains near HaUcanaitw, Is 
beantiful. To this last place, now called Bodtntn, tiie road led me 
through groves of myrtle, and ilex, by the sea-shore, for two boon aai 
a half. 1 shall here subjoin the distance of some of the places ob the 
coast. 

Hoors 
From Priene to the Meander - - 3 
To Acqui ---------1 

To Ura (Temple of Apollo) - - - S| 

ToCasikli 5} 

To Assum --------6 

<' The direct route from this last place to Halicamassus I cannot gite 
as I wish ; as we lost our way, going for three quarters of an hoar 
through a bay of the sea, up to the horses' girts ; and riding all the 
day in rain, until half-past nine, when the barking of dogs guided ns to 
a Turkish hut, where I slept : the next morning, at eight, I set oat 
again, passing sonfe fluted columns ; and in a ralley, some bee-hiTes, 
made of earthen-ware, cylindrical, about two feet and a half in height. 
Riding among mountains, I reached a coffee-hut at Gnyerehin, by the 
shore, in a bay, running east and west ; and in four boon and a half 
arrived at Halicamassus.*' Walpoi^s MS. Jowmai, 
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a female, with drapery finely executed, but chap. 
the head, arms, and feet, had been broken v^^^^ 
off. On the left-hand side of the gate by 
which we entered the town, an Inscription re- 
mains, in a high state-of preservation, beginning 
ABOYAAKAIOAAMOZ : this has already been 
published by Span and by other authors, and 
therefore needs not to be inserted here. 

A plane-tree, supposed, and perhaps \nth Plane Tree 
reason, to be the largest in the world, is yet 
standing within the market-place. It was 
described, as the famous plantain-trecj half a cen- 
tury ago, by Egmont and Heyman^. It once 
covered with its branches upwards of forty 
shops ; and enough is still remaining to astonish 
all beholders. An enormous branch, extending 
from the trunk almost to the sea, although 
propped by antient columns of granite^ gave 
way and fell. This has considerably diminished 
the effect produced by its beauty and prodigious 
size. Its branches still exhibit a very remark- 
able appearance, extending, horizontally, to a 
surprising distance; supported, at the same 
time, by granite and marble pillars found upon 
the island. Some notion may be formed of the 
time those props have been so employed, by 



(1) Egmont and He}fman*9 Trafels, &c. Toi. I. p. 263. 
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4 

CHAP, the appearance of the hark ; for this has actaall; 
encased the extremities of the columns, and so 
completely, that the hranches and the pillars 
mutually support each other: it is prohablcyif 
those hranches were raised, some of th^n 
would lift the pillars from the earth. 

Beneath this tree, we obsenred a cylindrical 
marble altaVy adorned with rams' heads support- 
ing festoons in relief, exactly like the altar frrai 
DeloSf engraved in Toumefort's TraTels, and 
lately presented by Mr. Harvest of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the Vestibule of the 
University Library. Such altars are common m 
the Levant ; they are usually scooped, as this of 
Cos has been, for mortars, to bruise com\ Where 
they cannot find altars for this purpose, they 
employ the capitals of columns. Thus have 
been preserved a few Grecian antiquities, which 
otherwise would long ago have been converted 
into lime. The inscription upon this altar was 
very legible. Its antiquity may be noticed, al- 
though its particular age cannot be ascertained, 
by tlie manner in which the n is written. It 



(I) Their dimensions are generaUy the same. TUt of Coa 
measured. 

Feet. Inches. 
Height ... 3 . 6 
Diameter ..2.8 



(9) It is fery probable that theM remainf of Wftive ot^siiags, and 
the rematkable piane-trm by which they are orenhadowed, are so many 
relics of the A$depUum, — 8ee the remarks made apon this subject, 
dnzing oar seeond Tisit to Cos ; Section II. Part II. of theM Travels, 
Chap. VIII. p. 987. Broxboumf 1814. 
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was evidently a votive donation, given hj the chap. 
person whose name appears inscribed : 

APOAAXINIOY 

TOYAPOAAXINIOY 

MATN HTOZ 

Near the same place, another aliavy and a few 
marbles with imperfect inscriptions, might be 
noticed, but none of them merit particular 
description*. In the interior of the town, by a 
public fountain, is a large cubic block of marble, 
upon which the inhabitants are accustomed to 
wash the bodies of dead persons. For this 
reason, it was difficult to obtain their permission 
to turn the stone, in search of an inscription ; 
and still more so, to copy the legend we there 
found, when we had so done. At last, how- 
ever, we succeeded in transcribing the follow- 
ing characters : these form part of an inscription 
in honour of some one who had filled the offices 
of AgaranamoSf of. President of the Games, and 
Grymrumarch : he is celebrated for his piety 
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CHAP, towards the 2>tt Atigusti, and for his otmrtowi- 
ness^ towards the College*. 



ArOPANOMHT.ANT 
AArNXlZArnNOOETH 
ZANTAEYZEBXlZEni*. 
AHTEYZANTATUN 
TAZZEBAZTAZPEAZIEPnN 
EYAPEZTXlZrYMN AZI APXH 

ZANTATnNnPEZBYTEPXlN 
ZEMNnZAI ATETAN 

EZTOZOEOZZEBAZTOr 

EYZEBEIANKAIAIATANEZ 

TOZYZTAM A*l AO^POZY 

NAN • EYNOIAZXAPIN 

Two other Inscriptions were pointed out to us, 
in the wall of a narrow street, hy the French 
Consul ; a very intelligent man of the old 
regime of France, who had suffered severely in 
the oppression and cruelty, to which his situatioD 
had exposed him, from the Turkish Government 
In the first, the Sigma is represented hy three 



(1) The word ^tXo^fM><rvvi|, although fireqaently txmnriUtedfiriemdskip, 
properly sigoifles what in Latin is called comitoi. Vid. Not. Valmi m 
Euteb, lib. vii. e. 22. 

(2) The word corresponding to Svoriifta, in Latin inacr^itioiis, it 
Grex, as well as Collegium, Vid. Remeai Inscript. p. S63. 
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sides of a square'; a circumstance characte- chap. 
rizing, perhaps, rather the country, than the age ^'^' 
of an inscription. It was very common among 
the Dorian colonies settled in Asia Minor. 

AIONY 

ciovno 

AEXICKXII 

XINOIKO 

NOMOY 

The rounding of its angles introduced the semi- 
circular letter ; but this was of remote antiquity, 
and in use long prior to the age often assigned 
to it ; as may be proved by manuscripts found 
in Herculaneum, and by a fragment of the writings 
of a very antient author, who compares the new 
moon to the Sigma of the Greeks^. 

(3) It It a cnriooB fkct, and perhaps a proof of the great antiquity of 
the angular Alphabet of the Greeks, that two or three of its characters, 
in different positions, afford the whole. Indeed, as such a form of 
writing must consist whody of the same straight line, nnder different 
ciremnstanres of combination and position, every letter may be derired 
fnnn the sides of a square. The cryptography of the Modems, expressed 
t»y the foor extended sides of a square, and with, or without points, was 
in use among the Greeks. 

(4) The late Professor Porson used to cite the following fragment, 
as proofof the antiquity of the Semicircular Sigma. Tsetzcsin Com- 
mentario MS. in Hermogenem, quoted by Ruhnken, in his Notes on 
Longinna, sect. 3. p. 136. 

if6p^ ik Xa/iPdvovrai Sntirkp xoul XotplXoc 

moKStv ro^c XiOovc yiiQ Sara, ro^g xora/io^C* ync fXi/3ac* 

MC n}v £fX^vifv oipavov xdXtv A/^yp/MV aiyiuu 

MHNH TO KAAON OYPANOY NfON CIFMA. 

On 
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CHAP. The other Inscription is in the same wall, 
^'^' and relates to gladiatorial and hunting spcniS) 
exhibited by the persons mentioned in the in- 
scription. The expression ^afiiXia fi/lopoiiixfov 
occurs in an inscription found by Pet/ssonel at 
Cyzicum. This " troop of gladiators" had fought 
there, at the public games, when Aurelius Gratus 
was Asiarch}. 

♦ AM I AIAMONO 

M AXXlNKAIVnO 

MN HMAKYNHTE 

ZIfiNNEMEPlOY 

KAZTPIKIOVnAKfi 

NIANOYAZIAPXOY 

KAIAYPHAI AZ 

ZAn^OYZRAA 

T A N O Z A I K I N N I A 

NHZAPXI EPEI HZ 

TYN AIKOZAYTOY 

All these islands^ and the neighbouring coast 
of Asia Minor y produced illustrious men. Samos 



On which Ruhnken remarks : *' Pro trlyava^ ▼. 8, et 5. scribendnm tfiy^. 
Sic enim iEschrion novam lunam vocabat k fignrft Sig^matb Qreci C. 
Ex quo loco refellitur, quod Is. Vossius et Ez. Spanhemiot atatoebaiitf 
hanc sigmatis figrnram serius in Oraecorum conioetodinem Teniae. 
Nam .Sschrion, sive Samius sit, sive Mityleneeus, cert^ vetof tnf icriptor 
est." Vide Jannum de SeHpt, Hut. PhU. U. 2. p. 124. 
(1) Recueil d'Antiquit^s, torn. II. p. 219. Par. 1766. 
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gave birth to Pythagoras. Cos had her Apelles ; chap. 

VII 

and Hippocrates^ whose tables of medical cases 
were consulted by the inhabitants of all the 
neighbouring states. It would have been well 
for many individuals of our army and navy 
if the rules of Hippocrates respecting diet had 
been observed by them during the time they 
remained exposed to the climate of the Levant. 
He prohibited the use of eggs; which, when 
taken as an article of food, are extremely dan- 
gerous to the health of Englishmen who visit 
the eastern shores of the Mediten'aneari\ 

We set out upon asses, accompanied by 
guides, to ascend the heights of the island, and 
view the fountain whence the town is still sup- 
plied with water, by means of an aqueduct. It 
is upon a mountain about three miles from the 
shore, and still bears the name of Hippocrates. 
The cover of the aqueduct is broken, in many 
places, by the women of the island, in procuring 
water to wash their linen. As we ascended, 



(2) Profeaaor Pallas, writing from the Orimeay when we were aboat 
to sail from Conftantlnople for the Grecian Idea, gare us this caution : 
'' Have a care of the three poisons ; eggs, batter, and millL !" — We 
were afterwards witness to the loss of a British officer (among many 
other examples of a similar nature), who, after persisting in the use of 
eggs Ibr his breakfast, was seised with a fever off the coast of Egypt, 
became delirious, and, daring the night, leaped from his cabin into 
the sea, and was drowned. 
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^Yii^' ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ prospect of the numerous adjacent 
islands, and of the opposite coast of HaUear' 
nassuSy now called B&drAn^. We followed the 



(1) ''If any doubt should exist whether Bikdrftn were the ttDtfeat 
Halicamassus, or not, it might be removed at once bj tiiis eiraiB- 
stance : Strabo points out the situation of the island Arconnesos; mi 
the small island opposite the fort of Bftdriin is now called Arco n fao. 
The general appearance of the place, moieoTer, agrees with tbs 
detailed description Yitruvius has g^Tcn us of the sftnatlon of HaB- 
camassus, in his second book. The entrance to the port of Bikdrftn is 
from the south-west: on the right and left, as yon enter, smd has 
accumulated, and the free passage is not more than sixty yards wide: 
on the north-west side many Greeks and Turks were at work^ empkiyed 
in building a line-of-battle ship : this 1 went to see. The Tnik who 
conducted me over the ressel had been in Egypt at the time when oar 
navy was there, and mentioned the names of some of the officers. Tlie 
palace of Halil-bey, the Governor, stands by the sea-side, on the north 
of the port ; and directly opposite stands the Castle of BiidrCkn ; and 
round the harbour the town extends, in a circular sweep, for nearly 
half a mile. 

" Biidriin is a corruption, through Petrumi, as the Turiu write it, 
from Pietro, The Fort of San Pietro, Castellum Saneti Petri, (see die 
Geography of Niger, 441) was taken by Philibert de Nailar, Grand- 
Master of Rhodes, and followed the fortunes of this island. It eoa- 
tinued in possession of the Knights until, as the Turkish annals infbns 
us, it was surrendered to the Ottomans, with Cos and Bhodea, in the 
929th year of Hegira, and 1522 A.C. < Cum Rhodo Tnrci arcem ^tan- 
com et Bedmm allam arcem in Anatoli^ sitam in potestatem redflgto.' 
Leundavlufl, p. 342. 

" Few travellers, I believe, have been able to examine the inside of 
the Castle of Biidriin. I had entered, and advanced some way, wbea 
I was obliged to return, by order of a Turk who made hia appemnne^ ; 
but not before I had taken the following notes. 

'* In the first court, coming from the town, I saw some marble bti- 
reliefr, fastened in the wall, in its construction. Their mi^nnfr ^ad 
style were very good ; but one in particular struck me : it lepraseats, 
on the right hand, a man on horseback, with a cloak roond his neck, 
like that on the figure on the lamp engraven by Beger, in his Letter 

to 
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CHAP, rises. Some plants were then in bloom, but the 
season was not sa forward as we expected ; and 

nifty bftve hastened the destraetion of this bulldliig. We find Lanam 
Anania, in his Coemography, Veuet. 1676, writing of it in these terms : 
* Appare aneora qwddu ndna eon nan poca marwiiglim dei riiyiwr 
4anH;* but it does not appear upon wliat aathority this is staled 
Without offering any oonjectnre, I shidl deserilie what remains of 
antiquity I obsenred here. Those wlio wish to see the Ibrm of the anticBt 
Mausoleum, may consult the twenty-sixth volume of the Aead, da 
Interiptians^ where Caylns has attempted a delineation of H, ftom 
Pliny. 

^ AI)oat four hundred yards from the eastle, to the east, aresfac Doife 
«ohnnnSy fluted, supporting an arehitrare : the grovnd seena to have 
been raised roand aboot tliem, as they are little more than aevai feet la 
height. In the yard of a Turk^ house, close by, are some Augments of 
pillars, fluted ; and, what is very singular, in the fluted parts are faoge 
Greek letters, beautifully cot. 

** I copied, on one, the words XafHSrifiov, 'AOifyo^Mpov, and papmrtm^ 
part probably of the name Demaratut ; who were, doubtless, persons 
commemorated in this manner. In this instance, the pillar bearing the 
names is circular; but the Athenians were accustomed to inscribe 
square pillars to the memory of wise and yirtoous men, in large letters. 
Hence a man of probity among them was termed ri rpdyMiroc dviip, 

'' 1 traced the antient walls of the city of Halieamassns fbr s- me 
distance, beginning with what might have been an acropolis; fer the 
eity had more tiian one acropolis, as we learn from StralM>, and Diodoros 
(lib. zviL dxpowSkuri takoug). This wall I followed in a western direc- 
tion, between a small and large mound, for about a hundred and thirty 
fleet : it then turned in a north-east direction, and afterwards north. 
One of the ruined square towers, built of stone, without cement on the 
outside, and filled within with earth, is thirty feet high. I saw foar mon, 
communicating with each other by an interval of wall. These are what 
Diodorus, writing of Halicarnassus, calls w^pyot, and /uvow^pyioc 
Near the ruined square tower I saw tome of the vaults of the old dty, 
and copied some inscriptions relating to them. In the town arc to be 
seen altars of marble, with the usual ornament of the festoon with rams' 
heads. 

^ The fast of the Ramadan was not quite over when I was at B6dr&a. 
The opulent Turks were sitting, in the day time, counting their beads, 

and 
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we afterwards obsenred, that, ei^ 
botanist will find few spedmens 



•ad fhe iMNm tnziooftly until fQinet. The ctraTUuenI I lired in wm 
oeaipfad partly bj Jews : it was not to be compaied in the with oilier 
boildingi of the kind which I had seen in Asia. In some of these, the 
pfilm sajUMHtln g tiie galleries tie eolomns of antient edifices : as, for 
JMtaMe, at Metaso, tiie antient Mylasa. 

^ I went Ofer to Cos from HalicamassoSy the twenty-digfatfa of Norem- 
ber, la a Tarfclsh passage^boat, which sails erery day, if the weather is 
flaa. InthebottomoftheboatsatsomeToriLish women, of whose bodies 
nothing was to be seen, bat the extremities of their fingers dyed red. 
The cast side of the island of Cos is moontainoos : dose to the town are 
and lemon pkmtitions: from these the firait is exported In 
to an parts of the Archipelago. The Island has soifefed 
oeirarionally fSrom earOiqnakes ; particolarly from one at the end of the 
ailMuUi esntaiy, as Bo^ informs ns ; and one in the time of Anto- 
ataas entlrdy destroyed the town, as we learn from Paosanlns, (lib. TiH.) 
wMdi howerer was restored, at great expense, by the Emperor, who 
•eat a eokny there. lUs circumstance of the destmction of the town 
may lead us to suspect the antiquity of the monuments of art now to be 
mm there; and, indeed, many of the inscriptions are of a late age ; 
they are all in Doric : this was the dialogue of Cos and Halicamassos ; 
bat ahhoogh it was the natlfe language of Herodotus and Hippoeratei, 
thqrprafened the open Towek of Ionia. In an inseriptiott near the 
and a mosque, I obsenred TOZeBOSSBBASTOS ; this form 
be also seen in the monuments, in Doric, paUished by Gruter (50ff) 
ChUiuU. The use of the O for the or hated, in the otfAer diakcta 
ot Greece, from the time of Cadmus to the Macedonian sera. {Tajflor 
adL JCar. Son.) There are many bas-reliefs to be seen in the streets 
aad la the honses of the town. Poreacchi, in his description of the 
ArAlpeiago, says of Cos, ' fla molfi noMIt tdifizi m marmo arnHM;' 
bat of these no Testlge is extant. Votive oflhings In honour of .Ssca- 
lapias, whose temple, according to Strabo, stood in the suburb, may be 
obsenred. Near a mosque Is a cylindrical piece ef marble, wHh four 
sealptared flguies, dancing, winged, aad hddlng a wreath of flowen. 
A plane-tree, twenty-seren feet in circumference, whose branches are 
sayforted by seren eolumas, stands near the walls of the eastie- Has- 

selqnist, 

s2 
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CHAP, before the latter end of Aprils or beginning of 
May. At length we reached the entrance of 



lelquUt, the naturalitt, njs, ' I imagine, in aeeing It, to hate bdidd 
the laigOBt, oldest, and moat remarkable inhabitant of the Tegetabie 
kingdom : it ha» forty-aeven branches, each a IkUiom thick.' 

" I rode to a Tillage two hours and a half distant from the towa, 
called Affendiou, perhaps the Standio of Porcaechi: oo the road I 
copied many Greek inscriptions. In returning to the town by a diftreat 
direction, we came to a source of cold mineral water : at half an boar*s 
distance from this, above in the rock, is a source of hot water* whoe 
there are renuiins of basins, wherein those who used the water were 
accustomed to bathe. In half an hour more we came to the place called 
the Fountain of Hippocrates : a light was procured, and we walked into 
a passage fifty yards in length, six feet high, and four wide: at the bol> 
tom ran a stream of water, in a channel five inches broad : we readied 
at last, a circular chamber, ten feet in diameter ; this isbollt quite near 
the source. The water running from beneath the eirenlar diambcr, 
through the channel, is conveyed, as soon as it reaches the open air, by 
another channel, covered with tile and stone, over a spaee of groond 
equal to four miles, and supplies the town of Cos. 

'' The road from Affendiou to the town is very striking. The fertility 
of the island is celebrated now in the Levant, as in the days of Strabo, 
who calls it eScapiroc : and the language of Thevet would have appeared 
perfectly correct, if I had been there at a different season of the year. 
* £t pense que soubz le ciel n*y a lieu plaisant que celuy U^ ven ks 
beauxjardins si odoriferans, que vons diriez que c*est un Paradia t ciros 
tre, et Ik oh les oiseauz de toutes sortes recr^ent de lenr ramage.' Set 
his Cosmography, 229. 

" Whilst I was at Cos, I took a boat, and went to see what I sappose 
to be the Ruins of Myndus ; where, among other interesting remains, is 
a long jettei of stones, parallel to each other, and principally of thir- 
teen feet in length, connecting an island to the main land. I went 
also to the Ruins of Cnidus, at Cap Crio. It was the first of December ; 
and we had hardly time to enter one of the small hariHHirs of Cnidus, 
when a gale from the south-west, the wind usual at this time of the 
year, began to blow. ' The Libs, or Soutk-West^* says Theophrastos, 
(de Ventit, 413,) ' is very violently felt at Cnidus and Rkodts: and 
one of the harbours of Cnidus is open to this quarter. There is ao 

vUli«e 
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a cat)e^ formed, with great art, partly in the solid chap. 
rock, and partly with stone and stucco, in the ^' 

Tillage or appearance of habitation now at Cnidus? I lay in the open 
bCMit all night, and the Turkish sailors In a eaye on shore. Tlie 
flawing are the remains of antiquity I observed there. 

'' On the left-hand side of the harboori as you enter from Cos, upon 
a platform are the lower parts of the shafts of eleven fluted columns, 
standing, and of very small dimensions : around the platform is a 
rained wall : a sort of quay was formed round this port, as may be 
infinrcd from the stone-work. Beyond the fluted columns are vaults 
of very modern work, and vestiges of buildings : these may be ascribed 
to the time when the Knighta of St. John were at Rhodes, and had 
stations on the coast of Asia, in this part. Passing on eastward, you 
come to the Theatre, facing the south-west, with thirty six rows 
of seats of marble ; part of the proscenium ; two vaults, opposite 
each other; and in the area of the theatre the mutilated statue of a 
women, in draper}' : the head of this, as one of the Turkish boatmen 
inibrmed me, had been taken to a neighbouring village, to be hollowed 
fiir a mortar. On the level summit of the hill over the theatre, and 
commanding a view of the sea, are very large remains of a temple . 
the side of the hill is faced with stone : the ground is covered with 
firagmrats of white marble columns with Ionic capitals. I measured 
one of the columns ; this was, in diameter, three feet and a half. Hie 
Cnidians had, according to Pansanias many temples of Venus; and 
we may conjecture this to have been the site of one. Below the hill 
ia a large area ; and under it a larger stilL An isthmus separates the 
small port, when^ I anchored, from a larger harbour. Following 
this neck of land, in a westerly direction, yon reach the other part of 
the town, opposite to that where the theatre and public buildings were 
aitnate. A bridge, says Pau»anias, once formed the communication 
ftom one side to the other. There are extensive foundations lying to 
tiie east of the theatre and temple ; but I was not able to find any 
inscription or money of the antient city. The earthenware of Cnidus 
is praised by Athenssus (lib. i.) ; and the calami or reeds, which g^w 
heie^ were the best, says Pliny, after those of Egypt. The use of 
reads for writing prevails now, as formerly, all over the East ; and 
tiMj are prepared as in antient times. ' With a knife,' says Salmasius, 
* ibB reed was slit into two points ; hence, in an epigram, we find, 
tHkafun fwirdiin itAyXvwTOi Ktp&tifffip calami in duos apices sci^i.' Ad 
SoUnum.** WalpoU^M MS. Jowrtud, 
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ride of the momitaiii. Witfam this cave is an 
arched passage } at the bottom of which the 
water flows through a narrow channely as dear 
as crystaL It conducts to a lofty vaulted 
chamber, cut in the rock, and shaped like a 
bee-hive, with an aperture at the top, admitting 
air and light from the surfeice of the mountain. 
We proceeded with lighted tapers, to this 
curious cavern^ and tasted the water at ite source. 
It is a hot spring, with a chalybeate flavour, 
gushing violently from the rock into a small 
bason. In its long course through the ctqued^xt^ 
although it flow with great rapidity, it becomes 
cool and refreshing before it reaches the town, 
and perhaps owes something of its great 
celebrity to its medicinal properties. The work 
constructed over it may be as old as the age of 
Hippocrates ; setting aside all the notions enter- 
tained concerning the supposed epocha of domes 
and arches. That in an island, famous £nr 
having produced the father of Medicine, the 
principal object of curiosity, still bearing a 
traditionary reference to his name, should be 
a warm chalybeate spring, is a remarkable 
circumstance. 

Descending from this fountain, we saw, for 
the first time, the Date-tree, growing in its 
natural state. A few of these trees may be 
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noticed in gardens about the town. Lemons 
were very abtmdant ; but oranges not so com- 
mon. We purchased the former at the rate of 
about three shillings for a thousand, notwith- 
standing the very great demand then made for 
them to supply the British fleet. The island of 
Cbs is very large, and for the most part consists 
of one barren mountain of limestone ; of which 
substance almost all the Grecian Islands are 
composed* There are few parts of the world 
where masses of limestone are seen of equal 
magnitude and elevation. Some of the principal 
mountains exhibit no other kind of stone, from 
their bases to their summits. The Greek sailors 
of our vessel, who accompanied us upon this 
expedition, caught several land-tortoises ; which, 
being opened, were found to be full of eggs. 
The sailors described them as the most deli- 
rious food in the country. Small vessels^ 
freighted with these animals, go to supply the 
markets of Constantinople. We saw the process 
of cooking and dressing them, after we returned 
on board; but could not so far abandon our 
prejudices as to eat them. 

A poor little shopkeeper in Cos had been Gt^^ 
mentioned, by the French Consul, as possessor icfipto. 
of several curious old books. We therefore 
went to visit him ; and were surprised to find 
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bim, in the midst of bis wares, with a red 
night-cap on his beadt reading the Odyisejf of 
Homer in manuscript. This was fairly written 
upon paper, with interlineary criticismsy and a 
commentary in the margin. He had other nummr 
script volimies, containing works upon rhetoriCy 
poetry, history, and theology. Nothing could 
induce him to part with any of these books. 
The account he gave was, that some of them 
were copies of originals in the library at Palmas, 
and that his father had brought them to Cos. 
They were intended, he said, for his son, who 
was to be educated in the Patmas monastery. 



Beautiful 
Piece of 
antient 



We were not permitted to enter the castle, 
this is close to the town of StanchiOf on the sea* 
shore, fortified by a moat upon the land side. 
Taking the small boat belonging to our vessel, 
we examined the outside of its walls towards 
the sea; and here we had the satisfaction to 
discover one of the finest bas-reliefs perhaps 
ever seen. It was employed by the Genoese as 
Sculpture. ^^^^ ^£ ^j^^ building materials in the constructioD 

of the castle ; and, being of great length, it was 
broken into four pieces, which are placed in the 
wall; two above, and two below\ facing the 



(1) The removal of this valuable relic, to any of the Mukoim of 
Europe, must be a desirable object with every civiUied nation. It If 
un honour reserved for some more-favoured adveninrers. Tbe calf 

powvr 
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sea. The subject seems io be the Nuptials of chap. 
JSacchus. It contains fifteen figures, although 
some are nearly effaced. Among these, the 
principal is a bearded figure, sitting with a 
trident or sceptre in his right hand, and leaning 
upon his left elbow. By his left side sits also 
a female, holding in her left hand a small statue : 
the base of this rests upon her knee. She is 
covered with drapery, executed in the highest 
style of the art of sculpture, and extends her 
right arm around the neck of the bearded figure ; 

power we poMeaied of adding to the stock of our national literary trea- 
anres, was doe to onr indostry alone. The aid onr national sitnationy 
with regard to Turkey, might then have afforded, was stadioosly 
withheld. An absolute prohibition was enforced, respecting the 
remoTal of any of the Antiquities of the country, excepting by the 
■gentsof onr own Ambassador at the Porte. Sir W. (?«//, author of 
** Tks Topography of Troy,** ice* was actually prohibited making draw- 
ings within the AeropolU of Athem, While we must lament the miserable 
policy of such a measore, and a loss affecting the public, rather than 
oarsdves as indiridnals, we can only add, that every exertion is now 
making towards rescuing from destruction, not only the valuable monu- 
ment here alluded to, but also many other important objects of acquisi- 
tioo lying scattered over the desolated territories of the T^huh 
Empire. To a Brituh Minister at the Porte, their removal and safe 
eoBveyance to England would be the work merely of a wish expressed 
upon the subject to the Capudan Pasha ; and for the measures neces- 
sary in removing them from their present place, no injury would be 
sost^nedby the Fine Arts, tn the dilapidation of any Grecian bmilding. 
Smgliek travellers, distinguished by their talents, illustrious in their 
rank, and fortunate in their wealth, are now traversing those regions, 
to whom every instruction has been g^ven that may fiAcHitate and ez« 
pedite their researches : it is hoped success will attend their promiied 
endeavours to enrich their nation by the posseision of soch valoabla 
doeaments. 
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CHAP, her hand hanging negligently over his right 
shoulder. They are delineated sitting upon a 
rock. By the right side of this groupe stands 
a male figure, naked ; and upon the left a female^ 
half clothed, presenting something, in fiMrm like an 
antient helmet. Before them^ female Bacchanab 
are introduced, singing, or playing upon musical 
instruments. In the lower fragments of tliis ex- 
quisite piece of sculpture are seen Satyrs pouring 
wine from skins into a large vase. Others are 
engaged in seizing an animal, as a victim fot 
sacrifice : the animal has the appearance of a 
tiger, or a leopards These beautiful remains of 
Grecian sculpture may have been brought from 
Halicamassus, OniduSj or one of those other cities 
of Asia Minor where the art attained to such high 
perfection : or they may have all resulted firom 
the destruction of some magnificent edifice by 
which the island was formerly adorned. Columns 
of cipolino, breccia^ and granite^ together with 
masses of the finest marble, either upon the shore» 
or in the courts and inclosures belonging to the 
inhabitants, or used in constructing the waUs 
of the town and fortress, in the public foontains. 



(I) We also saw here the remains of a scolptured .mh^v*. f'«»*r 
exhibiting festoons supported by antient mcuki. The prineipftl part of 
it is in the lund side of the castle, over the entnutee, wbcie may 
also be obscnred part of a Corinthian cornice cf the finest 
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mofiqueB, mortars, and grave-stones, the pave- chap. 
mentof baths, and other modem works, denote ,^^^ 
the ruin that has taken place, and the immense 
quantity of antient materials here employed. 
The mosque of the town of StancMo is built 
entirely of marbk. 

The voyage from Cos to Rhodes, like that Joy*?? , 

•^^5 ^ ' from Cm to 

which has been already described, resembles Ri^odet. 
more a pleasing excursion in a large river, than 
in the open sea. The Mediterranean is here so 
thickly studded with islands, that the view is 
everywhere bounded by land^ We steered 
close round the Triopian Promontory, now 
called Cape Crio ; and, having doubled it, be- 
held, towards the west and south-west, the 
islands of Nisyros and Telos, whose modem 
names are Nizary and Piscopy. According to 
Strabo, Nisyros antiently possessed a temple of 
Neptune^. We afterwards obtained a most 
interesting view, from the deck, of the Ruins of ^J^^ 
Cnidusj a city famous in having produced the 
most-renowned sculptures and architects of 
Antient Greece. The Turks and Greeks have 
long resorted thither, as to a quarry, for the 



(S) Called Sporades, from the irregoUurity in which they are here 
•cattered. Some of them are not laid down in any chart. 
(3) Strab, Geogr. lib. z. p. 714. Ed. Oxon. 
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CHAP, building materials afforded by its immense 
remains. With the aid of our telescopes, we 
could still discern a magnificent theatre almost 
entire, and many other mouldering edifices. 
This city stood on the two sides of an antient 
mole, separating its two ports, and connectiDg 
the Triopian land, in Strabo*8 time an island, 
with the continents 



Visited by (1) We are indebted for the information which follow*, concenUng 
HalicarTUunu and Cnidus, together with the Plan which aeeompaaict 
it, to the observations of Mr. Morritt ; celebrated for his controrerqr 
with Mr. Bryant, on the subject of ffomer'i Poems and the Ezfttenfe 
of Troy. It is the more yaluable, because few modem traTeHers have 
Tisited these Ruins; and certainly no one better qualified for the 
undertaking. 

" ]4th June, 1705.— We set out in a boat from Cos, and in a few 
boars reached Boadroun, the antient Halicamassus, a distance of 
eighteen computed Turkish miles. This small town stands on a shallow 
bay, at the eastern extremity of the large and deep port of the antient 
city. Off this bay lies the island mentioned in Strabo, by tlie name of 
Art'onnesos, * ApKdv vricroQf (lib. xiv, p. 656.) The houses are irregnlariy 
scattered on the shore, and interspersed with gardens, burying-gnmnds, 
and cultivated 6elds. We lodged at a large khan near the baxar, which 
is marked in the delineation given in Choiseurs Voyage Pittorg$que 
(PI. 96. p. 152.) Several Turkish ycssels were at anchor in the port; 
and the disorderly conduct of the crews at night made the honaes of the 
Greeks uncomfortable, and indeed unsafe places of residence. Pistol- 
balls were at nt^ht so often fired at their windows, that they were obliged 
to barricade those of their sleeping rooms ; and the outward windows of 
the khan had l)een carefully walled up, for the same reason. We, soon 
after our arrival, crossed some gardens behind the town, to Tiew the re- 
mains of an antient edifice which is on the north-east side of it. We 
found six columns of the fluted Doric, supporting their architrave, moti* 
lated frieze, and cornice. The marble of which they are made is of a dark 
grey colour, with a few white veins ; nor is the masonry of the same work- 
manship 
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From our distant view of the place, being chap. 
about two leagues from the entrance of its 
southern and larger port, the hill whereon its 
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manthip with the lemainf we had elsewhere found of the finer ages of 
Greece. The forms of the stones and Jonctores of the building are 
more slovenly and inaccurate, and the architecture is not of the same 
degant proportions with the earlier Doric buildings at Athens, and in 
ICagna GrsBda. The intercolumniations are much greater, and the 
entablature heavier, and with less relief and projection. The lower 
parti of the colnnms arc buried in earth ; and near them are two or 
three plain sarcophagi, of ordinary work, and without inscriptions. 
Broken stumps of columns, in a line with those which are standing, and 
many ruined fragments of marble, are scattered over the field. From the 
length of the colonnade, and the disappearance of all the corresponding 
edomns of the peristyle, if this be supposed to have been a temple, 
I should hesitate to adopt the conjecture. It appeared to me the remains 
of a stoa, or portico, and probably rang^ along one side of the antient 
Agora of the town. It agrees in many resi>ects with the situation 
aasigDed to the Agora by Vitruvius ; as it would be on the right of a 
person looking from the modem fortress, where stood the ancient castle 
and palace of Mausolns, at the eastern horn of the greater port ; while 
the smaller port formed by the island of Arconnesus would be on the 
left, fai which order Vitruvius seems to place them. A quantity of 
marble is dug op near these ruins, the remains of other magnificent 
buildings. The walls are visible from hence through a great part of 
their extent, which appears to have been about six English miles from the 
weatem horn of the port, along high gprounds to a considerable eminence 
north-west of this ruin, and thence to the eastern piomontory on which 
the modem castle is built. On the eminence, which I noticed, are 
traces of ancient walls, indicating tlie situation of the fortress called the 
Arz Media by Vitravius, wherein stood the Temple of Mars; but of 
that, or indeed of the fortress itself, there are but indistinct remains, so 
that we could not ascertain the ]x)aition of the temple. At the foot of 
thto hill remains the ancient theatre, fronting the south : it is scooped in 
the hill, and many rows of marble seats are left in their places. The 
areades of conmiunication, and the proscenium, are in ruins. Many 
large caverns are cut in the hill behind the theatre, probably places of 

sepulture, 
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CHAP, ruins stood seemed to rise from the sea in fimn 

VII. 

of a theatre. Strabo notices this form, as dk9^ 
racterizing the land on the western side of tl» 



■epultorei from their appearance ; bat their eontenti have boeD long ig^l 
carried away. The modem castle stands on a tongue of land at tte t 



*astem extremity of the port, which it commanded; and^firom the 

I 

uaterials used in its construction, appears to have been Ibnnerly afijtliesi'x 
commanding the port; and here, as I suppose, was one of the Citadcbf 
mentioned by Strabo^ who says expressly, that when Alexander took the j 
town there were two, (Sitti^ S* tjv Utlvti, lib.xiv.p. 657.) At the 
extremity of the bay, the situation of the Aga's house and harem _ 
vented our researches. Here was the fountain Salmads, the tempici ofi 
Venus and Mercury, and the &Kpa KoXovfikvti "SaXfidKic mentioned by: 
Arrlau (lib. i. p. S5. de Exped. Alcxand.) the second Acropolis of 
Strabo, in which the Persians took refuge, as well as iii that on tlie 
island, when the town had been carried by the attack of Alexander on the' 
land side. Arrian also notices the third Acropolis, the Arx Media of 
Vitruvius, on the eminence behind the theatre, dxpav ri) v irpbe M v\a99av . 
fidXtvra TiTpafifiivtjVf the fortress that looked towards Mylassa, netr the 
wall where the Macedonians made one of their assaults upon the city. 
Diodorns Slculus mentions this fortress as the aKpSiroXi^f AcropoliS| 
(lib. xvli. p. 178. vol. II. Wesseling.) From his writings, or at least 
fVom the same source, Arrian seems to have collected most of the detaOa- 
of Alexander's famous siege. Tlie citadel and fountain of Salmaeit on. 
the western horn, and that on the island of Arconnesus, continued to 

■ 

resist the Macedonians after the Arx Media and the city were distroyed.' 
They probably therefore were the double Acropolis mentioned by Strabo; 
but the thii-d is certainly mentioned both by Diodorns, Arrian, and 
Vitruvlus; and as certainly its remains are seen behind tlie theatre, 
though Choiseul considers the Acropolis here as only meaning an 
elevated part qfthe city, a mode of expression not at all usual to Greek 
writers. 

" 15th June. — ^\Ve tried to procure permission from the Disdar, the 
Turkish Governor of the Castle, to see the interior of that fortress ; but 
after a long negotiation, we were at last only permitted to walk with • 
Janissary round the outward ramparts, his jealousy not permitting the 

inne^ 
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mde, not included in the view then presented chap. 
to us. Accordmg to the valuable observations 
of Mr. Morrittj given below, in an extract from 



timer gates to be opened into the court. The cattle it a work of modem 
date, hot built, in a great degree, of antient materials, confusedly put 
together in the walls. There is a plate which gires a correct notion of 
its general appearauoe* in the Voyage Pittoresque. We found over the 
door an ill-oarved lion, and a mutilated bust of antient work. Old 
eoats-of-arms, the remains probably of the Crusaders, and the Knights of 
St. John of Rh<jQe8, are mixed in the walls with many precious fragments 
of the finest periods of Grecian Art. There are sereral pieces of an antient 
frieae, representing the Combats of Theseus and the Amazons, of which 
the design and execution are equal to those which Lord Elgin brought over 
from the Parthenon. These are stuck in the wall, some of them rerersed, 
tome edgewise, and tome which have probably been better prescrred by 
having the curved side towards the wall, and inserted in it. No entreaties 
nor bribes could procure these, at the time we were abroad; but now, if 
they eould be procured, they would form, I think, a most valuable sup- 
plement to the monuments already broaght hither from Athens. From 
my recollection of them, I should say they were of a higher finish, rather 
better preserved, and the design of a date somewhat subsequent to those 
of Phidias, the proportion less massive, and the forms of a softer, more 
flowing, and less severe character. It is probable that these beautiful 
marbles were taken fW>m the celebrated Mausoleum : of this, however, 
no other remains are discoverable in those parts of the town we were 
permitted to examine. I found an Inscription this day, near a fountain 
in the town, containing hexameter and pentameter lines, on the conse- 
cration, or dedication, of some person to Apollo. 

'* 16th Jun*^. — ^We examined the general situation of the town : this 
is alreaily describeil, and wc searched in vain for traces of the Mauso- 
leum. The view of Cos and of the gulph are beautiful ; and there it a 
picturesque little port behind the Castle, to the east, shut in by the rock 
of the Arconnesus. This was the little port seen from the palace of the 
Carian Kings, which stood in the old Acropolis, where the Castle now 
it ; altliough A rrian placet this Acropolis (Ivrfvrivtft) on the island itself. 

" 86th June — We again set off early ; and doubling the western point 
of ow little harbour at the day broke, we saw, in another small creek, 

a 
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an isthmus ; connecting the Triapian Promcmtory 

a few remains of rained walls, the vestiges of the antient Baigasa, 
enumerated by Strabo after Keramos in his descriptioii of the gvlph. 
With some trouble, after standing northward for some haanf wt 
doubled Cape Crio, under a rery heavy swell, and boob lan befbte the 
wind into the southern harbour of Cnldus : at the mouth of this wt 
moored under a rocky shore, near the eastern extremity of the elty waOs. 
Some laiige stones, which have served for the foundation of a tower, are 
still seen on the edge of the tea. Mounting the rock, extending aloeg 
the shore, we came in view of the broken cli£b of the Aeropolie, and its 
ruined walls. The foundation and lower conises of the dty walls are 
also visible : Ihese extend from those of the Acropolis to the eea, and 
have been ftrengthened by towers, now also In ruins. Above as, we 
found a building (See B. qftke Plan) whose use I am unable to explain. 
It wss a plain wall of brown stone, with a semicircle In the centr^ and 
a terrace in front, supported by a breast- vrork of masonry, fitcfa^ the 
sea. The wall was about ten or twelve feet in height, solidly b«ilt of 
hewn stone, but without ornament. We now turned westward, elomg 
the shore, The hill on our right was a steep slope, covered with old 
foundations and traces of buildings : behind these rose the rocky points 
and higher eminences, where the Acropolis is situate. We soon came 
to the Theatre, whereof the marble seats remain, although mixed with 
bushes, and overturned. The arches and walls of the Proscenium are 
now a heap of Ruins on the ground. A large torso of a female flgore 
with drapery, of white marble, lies in the orchestra. It appeared of good 
work originally, but it was so mutilated and corroded by the air as to be 
of little or no consequence. Near this are the foundations and rains 
of a magnificent Corinthian temple, also of white marble ; and several 
beautiful fragments of the frieze, cornice, and capitals, lie scattered about 
the few bases of the peristyle, remaining in their original situation. It 
is so ruined that it would be, I believe, impossible to ascertain the ori- 
ginal form and proportions of the building. We left the isthmus that 
divides the two harbours on our left ; and on the eastero shore of the 
north harbour came to a still larger Corinthian temple, also in rains, and 
still more overgrown with bushes. The frieze and cornice of this temple, 
which lie amongst the ruins, are of the highest and most beautiful work- 
manship. A little to the north of this stood a smaller temple, of grey 

veined 
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and the land to the eastward of it, once an chap. 
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island, with the Asiatic continent. The English 



▼eioed marble, whereof almost every vettige U obliterated. We now 
taroed again eastward iowardi the Acropolis. Several arches of roogfa 
masonry, and a breast-work, support a large square area, probably the 
antient Agora, in which are the remains of a long colonnade, of white 
marble, and of the Doric order, the ruins of an antient Stoa. Here also 
is the foundation of another Amall temple. On the north of this area 
a broad street ran from the port towards the Acropolis, terminating 
netr the port, in an arched gateway of plain and solid masonry. Above 
this are the foundations of houses on platforms rising towards the out- 
ward waUs ; traces of a cross street near the Theatre ; and the Acropolis, 
of which nothing is left but a fSew ruined vralls of strong brown stone. 
the same used for the substructions of the platforms into which the hill 
is cut. A few marbles, grooved to convey water from the hill of the 
AeropoUs, are scattered on part of this ground ; and we could trace the 
eoverad conduits of marble wherein it had been conveyed. We now de- 
ieended again to the isthmus that separates the two harbours. In Strabo's 
time it was an artificial mole, over a narrow channel of the sea ; and the 
we ste rn part of the town stood on an island onited by this isthmus to 
tlie continent. An arch still remains in the side of it, probably a part of 
tliis mole ; but the ruins which have fallen, with the sand that has accumu- 
lated on each side of it, have formed a neck of land here, about sixty or 
■ et cn ty yards across. The port on the north, as Strabo tells us, was 
■Imt by fluod-gates; and two towers are still to be traced, at the entrance 
to which the gates were fixed. It contained, he says, twenty triremes. 
Tlie soatfaem port b much larger, and protected from the open sea by a 
mole of large rough-hewn stones, which still remains. Beyond the ports, 
to the west, the town rose on a hill : the form of this Strabo compares 
to that of a theatre, bounded from the mole on the sooth by steep preci- 
pices of rock, and on the north by walls descending from the ridge to 
the gates of the northern harbour, in a semicircular sweep. On thig 
side of the town we found the old foundations of the houses, but no 
temples nor traces of ornamental buildings, and no marble. The 
cireoit of the walls is perhaps three miles, including the two ports within 
them • A reference to the annexed Plan will give a clearer view of the 
situation than I am able to afford by description only." (See the Plan 
annexed.) Morritft MS, Journal, 

VOL. 111. T 
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CHAP. Consul at Rhodes afterwards informed us, that 
a fine colossal marble statue was still si 



in the centre of the orchestra belonging to the 
Theatre^ the head of which the Turks had broken 
off ; but that he well remembered the statue in 
its perfect state. This is evidently the same 

Visits Kv 

Mr. wai- which is alluded to by Mr. Morritt. Mr. Walpok^ 
in a subsequent visit to Cnidus, brought away 
the Torso of a male statue : this he has since 
added to the collection of Greek Marbles in the 
Vestibule of the University Library at Cam- 
bridge. No specimen of Cnidian sculpture can 
be regarded with indifference* The famous 
Venus of Praxiteles was among the number of 
the ornaments once decorating this celebrated 
city, and its effigy is still extant upon the 
medals of the place. Sostratus of Cnidusj son of 
DexiphaneSf built upon the Isle of Pharos the 
celebrated Light-Tower, that was considered 
one of the seven wonders of the world, and 
from which all similar edifices were afterwards 
denominated. Upon the coast, or in the port 
of Cnidus^ was decided the memorable naval 
combat, considered by Polybius as marking the 
aera when the Spartans lost the command of the 
sea, which they had obtained by their victory 
over the Athenians in the Hellespont. Although 
above two thousand years have passed since the 
squadrons of Persia, from all the ports of 
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crowded the Dorian shores, the modem tra- chap. 
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veller may yet recognise, in the vessels of the 
country, the simple mode of construction, and 
the style of navigation displayed by the arma- 
ment of Conon, and the galleys of Pisander, 
Placed within the Theatre of the city, and sur- 
rounded by so many objects calculated to awaken 
the memory of past events, he might imagine 
himself carried back to the age in which they 
were accomplished : neither will he find in any 
part of the country a scene where the memorials 
of Antient Greece have been less altered. Yet 
the whole coast of Asia Minor, from the 
Triapian Promontory to the confines of Syria^ 
remarkable for some of the most interesting 
ruins of Greece^ lies almost unexplored. Until 
the period at which this Journal was written, 
when the British fleet came to anchor in the 
spacious and beautiful bay of Marmorice^ the ex- 
istence of such a harbour had not been ascer- 
tained^: but there is no part of the south of 
Ijycia and Caria where a gulph, a bay, a river, 
or a promontory, can be pointed out, on which 



(1) The Jonniali of Mr. Morritt and Mr. Walpole contain much vain- 
able iolbrmation concerning the interior of Asia Minor, of which the 
•nlhor has not availed himself; because they relate to otrjects too far 
removed from the roate here described ; and also because these Gentle- 
men, moch better qualified to do justice to their own valuable observa- 
tions will, as it b hoped, present them to the public. 

T 2 
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CHAP, some vestige of former ages may not be dis- 
y^^Y^ cemed : many of these are of the remotest an- 
tiquity ; and all of them are calculated to throw 
light upon the passages in antient history. 

After losing sight of the Ruins of Onidus^ we 
sailed in view of Syme ^ and of Rhodes ; an emi- 
nence, called the Table Mountain^ first appearing 
upon the latter, and seeming itself to be insular, 
as if it were separated from the rest of the 
island. Towards the south, midway between the 
carpn- islauds of Crete and Rhodes^ we saw the Carpor 
thian Isles ; a surprising distance for the eye to 
roam, considering the distinct prospect we had 
of the largest, which is now called Scarpanto. 
We were wafted by favourable breezes during 
the whole night ; and the next morning we en- 
tered the old port of Rhodes, between the two 
piers, on which it has been fancifully asserted, 
by some modem writers, the feet of the cele- 
brated Colossus formerly rested*. The mouth 
of this harbour is so choked with ruins, that 
small vessels alone are able to enter ; and even 
our little bark was aground before she came to 
her anchor. 



(2) <• Media iter Rhodom Gnidumqae Syme." PUn, Hut. Nai, 
lib. ▼. C.31. L.Bat.l63S. 

(3) It is somewhat remarkuMe, that this cireamstanoe, which ii aei- 
tber mentioned by Strabo nor by Pliny, both of whom deaeribed \ht 
statue, continues to be erroneously propagated. 



Th$ QULPH q^QLAUCUS, mm caUtdlAe QCLI^H q/'HACRI, 
wllb Ihm TupO(n)ihT gf ibt Rmlm sf Ibf Cllf of Tdmam. 
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FROM RHODES TO THE GULPH OF QLAUCII8, IN 
ASIA MINOR. 

Rhodes — Climate — Antiguitiea — Lindua — In- 
Mcriptiona— Pagan Ceremony— Divers of Syme 
and Nisyrus — Gulpk of Glaucus — Grandeur of 
the Scenery — Malaria — Island mentioned by 
Pliny — Ruins of Telmessus — Theatre— Ora- 
cular Cave — Sepulchres of the Telmessensiaas 
— Tomb of Helen, daughter of Jason — Other 
^orm— MaaBoleum — SfonoUthal Sepulchres — 
Suins 
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Ruins at Koynucky — Turbulent State of the 
Country — Conduct of the Natives upon the 
Coast — New^discovered Plants— Isle of Aber* 
crombie. 

viii.' xVhodes is a truly delightfal spot: the air of 
^k^a^ the place is healthy ; and its gardens are filled 
with delicious fruit Here, as in Cos^ every gale 
is scented with the most powerful fragrance, 
which is wafted from groves of orange and citron 
trees. Numberless aromatic herbs exhale at the 
same time such profuse odour, that the whole 
atmosphere seems to be impregnated with a spicy 
perfume. 



Climate. 



The present inhabitants of the island confirm 
the ancient history of its climate ; maintaining, 
that hardly a day passes throughout the year, 
in which the sun is not visible. Pagan writers 
describe it as so peculiarly favoured, that 
Jupiter is fabled to have poured down upon it 
a golden shower. The winds are liable to little 
variation : they are north, or north-west, daring 
almost every month, but these winds blow with 
great violence. From the number of the appel- 
lations which it bore at different periods, Rhodes 
might have at last received the name of the 
poly-onomous island ^ Its antiquities are too 

(I) OpkiuM, from the number of its serpents; Stadia^ or Desert; 
Telchinit, Corymbia, TVtmimci, JSthrtea, from it cloudless sky ; Asierim, 

beesuie 



bceuM, at a distance, the island appears as a star; Poessa, Atabjiia, 
Oloesta, H aearia, and Pdagia. " Sooie are of opinion that Rhodes was 
first peopled by the descendants of Dodanlm, the fourth son of Jaran. 
Both the Septoaglnt and Samaritan translation of the Pentateoch, {Eff^ 
mtmi and Heffman^ vol. I. p. S60.) instead of Dodanim, always use 
Ro d*"*"* ; and by this appellation the Greeks always named the Rhodians." 
(3) The antient history of Rhodes, collected by Savary fh>m different 
anthors, and contained in theTwelfth Letter of his TraTcls in Greece, may 
be eonsMered as the most fiiTOurable specimen of this anther's talents, 
and perfaapa the best account extant of the island. It is better to refer 
the reader to such a source, than to repeat what has been already so ably 
detaiM. 
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interestiDg to be passed over without notice ; chap. 
but we were hastening to the coast of Egypt^ 
and contented ourselves in copying the few 
inscriptions found within the town, or in its im- 
mediate vicinity^. The streets were filled with 
Mnglish sailors and soldiers ; and all other consi- 
derations were absorbed in the great event of 
the expedition to A baukir. A vessel had returned 
from EgypU and put on shore a few of our 
wounded troops, who were taken to a hospital 
already prepared for their reception ; but these 
were men who fell in the first moments of land- 
ing, and could give but a very imperfect account 
of the success of an enterprise destined to 
crown with immortal honour the Statesman by 
whom it was planned, and the armies by which 
it was achieved. All we could then learn was, 
that, after a severe engagement, the French 
troops had retreated towards Alexandria. As 
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CHAP, we had near relations and dear Mends engaged 
vJ^^JI^ in the conflict, it is not^necessar}' tojdescrihe our 
feelings upon this intelligence. 

Antiquities. The principal ruins at Rhodes are not of earlier 
date than the residence there of the Knights of 
Malta^. The remains of their fine old fortress 
prove that the building has sustained little 
injury, owing either to time or to^^barbarians. 
It still exhibits a venerable moated^ castle, of 
great size and strength ; so fortified as to seem 
almost impregnable. A drawing made from this 
structure might furnish one of our theatres with 
a most striking scenic decoration : it appears to 
combine all that is necessary in a complete 
system of fortification ; dykes and draw-bridges, 
towers, battlements and bastions. The cells of 
the Knights are yet entire, forming a street 
within the works : and near to these cells is the 
cathedral^ or chapeU whose doors of sycamore 
wood, curiously carved, and said to be incor- 
ruptible, are preserved in their original state : 
the arms of England and of France appear sculp- 

(1) ** In the year 1308, the Emperor Emanoel, upon the ezpnltioacf 
the Knights from St. John d'Acri, made them a grant of this IiIkmI; 
which they continued to possess until the year 1622, when, after agioriow 
resistance, the Grand-master, Villiers, was compelled to surrender it to 
Solyman II. The Knights then retired, firsttoCandia, and aft er w a rd s to 
Sicily, where they continued till the year 1530, when Charles V. gmfS 
them the Island of Malta.'* Egmont and Herman, vol. I. p. 270. 
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tared upon the walls. The Turks have converted chap. 
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the Sanctuary into a magazine for military stores. 



Of Lindus^ now called LindOj the antient capi- lindof. 
tal of HhodeSf so little visited by travellers, so 
remarkable by its early claim to the notice of the 
historian^ and so dignified by the talents to 
which it gave birth^ we collected a few scattered 
observations from the clergy and surgeons of 
the British fleet. The chaplain of the Admiral's 
ship described the antiquities there as very 
numerous. He spoke of the ruins of a temple^ 
which may have stood upon the site of the fane 
originally consecrated by the Daughters of 
Danaus to the Lvndian Minerva^. When our 



(S) LiRDUd was founded by Egyptians under Danaus^ fourteen hun- 
dred years before the Christian aera. It is one of the three cities alluded 
to by Homer (II. B. 668. See also Strabo, lib. xiy.) Notice of it also 
occurs in the Parian Chronicle. 

(3) It gave birth to Cleobulus, one of the Seven Sages ; and to Chares 
and Laches, the artists who designed and completed the Colossus. A 
mistake, highly characteristic of French authors, was committed by 
Voltaire, respecting this fkmous statue : it Is noticed by MenteDe, in a 
note to the article Lirdos, Eneyclopidie Mithodique. Voltaire haring 
read Indian for TJndian, relates that the Colossus was cast by an Indian. 

(4) *ltp6v ik Itrriv 'AOqyac AivSiac aitroBi iirif aWc, rmv Aavatiwv 
giffviuu " There" (at Lindns) '^ is a conspicuous temple of the Lindian 
Minerra, the work of the DanaidsB." Strabon, Cftogr. Ub. ziv. p. 937. 
Bd. Ozoo. Savary says the ruins of this edifice are still visible, on an 
eminence near the sea : Letter* an Oreeee, p. 96. The inhabitants here 
consecrated the 7th Ode of Pindar's Olympics, by inscribing it in letters 
of gold : Ibid, Demetruu Triduuui, Lindus was the port resorted 
to by the fleets of Egypt and Tyre, before the building of Rhodes. Ibid, 
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CHAP, countrymen were there, several inscripikms were 
^^^'' noticed ; and of these, one may be here inserted, 



imerip- owing to the evidence it contains respecting the 
real position of the antient city. 

AINAIOI 

ATHZIZTPATON 

POAYKPEONTOX 

NIKXINTAOAYMPIA 

PAIAAZPAAAN 
PPATONAINAlflN 

Many cities in Asia and Europe celebrated games 
in imitation of the four sacred games oi 
Greece\ AgesistraiuSf who is commemorated in 
this inscripHonj was the first of the Lindians who 
had overcome the Boys in wrestling at the 
Olympic Games^ 

Some terra-cotta vases, of great antiquity, 
were also found in a garden : of these, we pro- 
cured one with upright handles. Lindas is not 
more than one long day's journey from Rhodes^ 
if the traveller make use of mules for his con- 
veyance. 



(1) See ReewU tCAntiq. torn. 11. p. 223; and alto CorHm Dim. 
Quatuor, Agon. p. 20. 

(2) In an Inscription found at Sparta, and cited by Caylus, we 
'EXfvOipta &vipaQ ifdKav. 
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The inscriptions which we noticed at Rhodes chap. 



wwe principally upon marble altars^ of a cylin- 
drical form, adorned with sculptured wreaths, 
and fesUxms supported by rams' heads, as at Cos^ 
and in other parts of Greece. The first of these 
altars was decorated with wreaths of laurel, and 
it was thus inscribed : 

AYrANAPOYAYZANAPOY 

XAAKHTAKAITAZrYNAlKOZ 

KAEAiNIAOZKAAAIKIATIAA 

KPOAZZIAOZ 

It relates to Lysander and to his wife Olecenis, 

Upon a second J with the rams' heads, appeared 
only the name of a person who had placed it as a 
vow: 

PYErOA 
AOPEHNOZ 

Upon a thirdj corresponding in its ornaments 
with the firsts was the name of Polyelettus^ the 
son of Polyaratus : 

POAYKAEITOX 
POAYAPATOY 

By imitating the classical simplicity and the 



VIII. 
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CHAP, brevity used by the Greeks in their inscriptioTis^ we 
^'^* might improve our national taste in this respect 



How much more impressive is the style they 
adopted, than our mode of writing upon public 
monuments, where a long verbose composition 
is exhibited, relating to things of which it cannot 
concern posterity to be informed I In other ages, 
however, the Greeks of the Hhodian territories 
had the custom of adding to their simple in- 
scriptions an hexameter distich. Of this we saw 
many instances; but shall subjoin one, as it 
appeared upon the pedestal of a marble colunm 
at Rhodes: this pedestal had been bored, and 
placed over the mouth of a well in the inner 
basin of the principal harbour\ The inscription 
is interesting, because it relates to an artist of 
the country, Amphilochus the son of L&gus^ who 
was probably an architect : 

AMOIAOXOY 
TOYAArOY 
PONTnPEnz 
HKEIKAINEIAOYPPOXOAZKAIEPEZXATONINAON 
TEXNAZAM^MAOXOIOIVIErAKAEOrAOelONAEI 

"THE GREAT AND IMMORTAL GLORY OF THE ART OP 
AMPHILOCHUS REACHES EVEN TO THE MOUTHS OP THE 
NILE AND TO THE UTMOST INDUS." 



(1) After our return to England, we were gratified by finding that 
Egmont and Heyman, half a century before, had also noticed this 

iBscriptlon 
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By the fndus is here meant the river of Ethiopia* chap. 
The Greeks before the tune of Alexander had no 
knowledge of India. Thus JEschylus conducts 
his heifer down the Indtis to the Cataracts of the 
Nile\ 



Upon a mass oimarblej in the street before 
the Greek Convent^ we also observed the follow- 
ing record of an offering to Jupiter the Saviour^ 
by the persons whose names are mentioned : 

IHNHNNAOYNOY 

APAAIOZnPOEENOZ 

AIIZHTHPI 

A circumstance occurs annually at Rhodes Pagan 
which deserves the attention of the literary 
traveller : it is the ceremony of carrying Silenus 
in procession at Easter. A troop of boys, 
crowned with garlands, draw along, in a car, a 



(See VoL I. p. 868.) ; because their eopy confirmed oar own, 
M to the words AA AFOY and nONTQPEOZ ; while, in other respects, 
it is lo imperfect, as to be unintelligible without the aMistance of the 
more eorrect reading here offered. Tbe Classical Reader will be inter- 
ested in remarking, that Ariitopkanety in the Nc^<Xac,aM8 the expression 
of the Bkodian poet : 

E/r apa NBIAOY HPOXOAIS vdanav. 

(2) Thus in Rt^fflnus {EeeL Hitt. lib. i. c. 0.) and Soeratet Schoiat- 
Heus {lib. L c. 10.) mention it made of the Introduction of Christianity 
into India, three hundred years alter the Chrittian sera, when Frumen- 
tuts was appointed Bishop of the Axumi; meaning thereby Aby$nma : 
for it is said of India, by Socrate$, that it Joina to JBtHopia. 
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CHAP, fat old man, attended with great pomp. We 
unfortunately missed the apportonity of bearing 
testimony to this remarkable example of the 
existence of Pagan rites in remaining popular 
superstitions\ Mr. Spurring^ a naval architect, 
who resided at Rhodes^ and Mr. Cope^ a com- 
missary belonging to the British army, informed 
us of the fact ; both of whom had seen the 
procession. The same ceremony also takes place 
in the Island of Sdo. 



(1) Eyen in the town of Camhiidget and centie of oor University, 
many carious remains of very antient customs may be noticed, in dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, which have passed without observation. 
The custom of blowing horns upon the first of May (Old SiyU) is 
derived from a festival in honour of Diana. At the HawHej as it is 
called, or Harvnt Hornet may be seen a clown dressed in female appaiel, 
having his face painted, and his head decorated with ears of eom, and 
bearing about him other symbols of Cbrbs, the while he is carried in a 
waggon, with great pomp and loud shouts, through theitre^; the 
horses being covered with white sheets. When we have asked the 
meaning of this ceremony, the people answer, that they are drmomg 
MoRGAT (MHTHP TH) or Harvest Quebn." These antient customs 
of the country did not escape the notice of EroinuUf when be was in 
EngUtnd, He had observed them, both at Cambridffe and in Idmdam; 
and particularly mentions the blowing qf hamSf and the oerenDony of 
depositing a deer'e head upon the altar of St. PauVe Churekf whidi 
was built upon the site of a temple of Diaka, by BthMert king of 
Kent, in the time of MelUut first bishop of Londum, as appears feom 
a manuscript in the Cottonian collection. ^* Apud Anglos* says 
Erasmus, " mos est Londini, ut ccrto die populus in summnm tern- 
plum Paulo sacram inducat longo hastili impositam caput ferte, cum 
mamcBno sonitu cornuum venatoriorum. Hftc pomp4 proceditor 
ad summum altare; dicas omnes afiiatos furore Dblia." 
JEkxlesiastce, lib, i. Op, torn. V. p, 701. See also Xnighfs Uferf 
mus, Camb, J 786. p, it&l. 
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From the neiehboarinfir island of Syme, so chap. 

o o */ ' VIII 

fiunoiis for its dwersj women came to Rhodes for ^^^^^^ 
employment They are the porters and water- ^^^T^'d 
carriers of the island ; and appear distinguished ^^"y™* 
by a peculiar mode of dress, wearing white 
turbans on their heads. Their features have, 
moreover, a singular character, resembling those 
of the TzigankieSi or gipsies, in Russia. In 
Syme \ and in the Isle of Nisj/rus, now called 
Nizari^ whose inhabitants are principally main- 
tained by the occupation of diving for sponges, 
the following singular custom is observed. 
When a man of any property intends to have 
his daughter married, he appoints a certain 
day, when all the young unmarried men repair 
to the sea-side, where they strip themselves in 
the presence of the father and his daughter, and 
begin diving. He who goes deepest into the 
sea, and remains longest under water, obtains 
the lady \ 



(1) Stxb yet retains its antient appellation; dcrired from Syme, a 
danghter of lalysiis, according to Stephanus Byzantimis. 

(tf) JSgmtmi and Htymnnf toI. I. p. 2<^. When the antiquities ob- 
tained by the English Ambassador in Athens were sunic, by the loss of 
a Te«e1 in the Bay of Cerigu. together with the Talnable Journals ai liis 
secretary, Mr. Hamilton, relating to his travels in Greece and Egypt, 
thb gentleman, with great presence of mind, sent for rame of the se 
divers; who actually succeeded in penetrating to the ship's hold, and 
in driving large iron brilts into the cases containing Marbles, at the 
botrom of the sea, in ten &thoms water: to these they afterwards 
applied cords, and thus succeeded in raising a part of the ship's cargo. 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 



Galph of 
Olaacnf. 



Onmdear 
of the 
Scenery, 



A north wind had prevailed firom the time of 
our leaving the Dardanelles. It changed, how- 
ever, as soon as we had put to sea from Rhodet^ 
which induced us to stand over for the Qulph 
of GlaucuSf now called Maori Bay, situate 
between the antient provinces of Carta and 
Lydoy in Asia Minor ^ : a place difBcult of 
access to mariners, and generally dreaded by 
Chreek sailors, because, when sailing towards it 
with a leading wind, they often encounter what 
is called a ' head wind,' blowing from the Gulph, 
causing a heavy swell within its mouth, where 
they are also liable to dangerous calms, and to 
sudden squalls from the high mountains around 
The appearance of all the south of Ada Minora 
from the sea, is fearfully grand ; and perhaps 
no part of it possesses more eminently those 
sources of the sublime, which Burke has in- 
structed us to find in vastness and in terror, 
than the entrance to the gulph into which we 
were now sailing. The mountains around it, 
marking the confines of Caria and Lyda^ are 
so exceedingly high, that their summits are 
covered with deep snow throughout the year; 



(1) Cicero (lib. i. dt Divinatione) places the city of T^liDesfiis in 

Caria. It seems rather to have belonged to Ltcia. '* Qym I^ekm 

finit TelmeasuM," says Pliny, {Hist. Nat. lib. v. cap. 27.) The moaii- 

tains to the north and west of it formed the boundary between the two 

provinces. 
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and they are visible, at least, one third part of chap. 

• . VIII. 

the whole distance, from the Asiatic to the 



African Continent. From Rhodes they are 
distinctly seen, although that island be rarely 
discerned from the mouth of the Gulph, even 
in the clearest weather. Of this Gulph it is not 
possible to obtain correct ideas, even from the 
best maps, as it is falsely delineated in all that 
have yet been published. It inclines so much 
towards the south, after passing the isles which 
obstruct the entrance, that ships may lie as in 
a basin. Its extremity is quite land-locked ; 
although no such notion can be formed of 
it, from the appearance it makes, either in 
D^Anville's Atlas, or in any more recent publi- 
cation. The air of this Gulph, especially in 
summer, is pestiferous; a complete maUaria^ Mai-Aria. 
prevails over every part of it Sir Sidney Smithy 
being here with the Tigre, assured us that 
within the lapse of one week from the time of 
his arrival, he had not less than one hundred of 
the crew upon the sick list. The author soon 

(2) The name generally giYen, in tbe Mediterranean, to those 
mephltic ezhalationB of carbaretted hydrogen, prevalent daring the 
fummer months, where land has not been properly drained. The 
mouths of all xlTers are thus infested ; also, all cotton and rice grounds ; 
places caUed Lagunes, where salt is made ; all the plains of Bceotia, 
Thessaly, and Macedonia, particularly those of Zdtun, the antient 
Lamia, and Theisalonka ; the great Marsh of Bceotia; all the northern 
and western coasts of the Morea : and the whole coast of Romelia, 
opposite Coreyra, now Corfu. 

VOL. III. U 
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CHAP, became a striking example of the powerfiii 
influence of such air, not only in the fe^er 
which there attacked him, but in a temporary 
privation of the use of his limbs, which continued 
until he put to sea again. It may generally 
be remarked, that wherever the ruins of antient 
cities exist, the air is bad ; owing to water 
which has been made stagnant by the destmo- 
tion of aqueducts, of conduits that were used 
for the public baths, and to the filling up of 
channels formerly employed to convey water, 
which is now left, forming fens and stinking 
pools. But it is not to such causes alone that 
the bad air of the Bay of Macri may be ascribed. 
The lofty mountains, entirely surrounding it, 
leave the Gulph, as it were, in the bottom of a 
pit, where the air has not a free circulaticHi, 
and where the atmosphere is often so sultry, 
that respiration is difficult: at the same time, 
sudden gusts of cold wind rush down, at inter- 
vals, from the snowy heights, carrying fever 
and death to those who expose their bodies to 
such refreshing but deceitful gales. Yet the 
temptations to visit this place, notwithstanding 
the danger, are lamentably strong ; there is no 
part of the Grecian territory more interesting in 
its antiquities than the Gulph of Glaticus. The 
Ruins of Telmessus are as little known, as they 
are remarkable in the illustration they afford 
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with regard to the tombs and the theatres of the chap. 
Antients . 



We had no sooner entered the mouth of the 
Gulph, than we encountered the tremendous 
swell our pilot had taught us to expect. At 
one moment, a gust, as of a hurricane, laid our 
vessel upon her beam-ends; at. another, the 
sails were shaking, as in a calm, and the ship 
pitching in all directions. In this situation 
night came on. Our Captain, wishing himself 
well out at sea^ was cursing his folly for ven- 
turing into such a birth ; dryly observing, that 
"if we did not look sharp, we should be smo- 
thered before morning." Land around us, on 
every side, increased our apprehensions ; but 
patience and labour at last brought us quietly 
to anchor on the eastern side of one of the six 
isles in the entrance to this bay, behind which 
vessels lie most commodiously that visit the 
place for the purpose of watering. During the 
Mgytian Expedition, ships came hither to 
obtain wood and water for the fleet ; but their 
crews being attacked by the natives of the 
coast, who are a very savage race of moun- 
taineers, it was usual to send to Cyprus for 
those supplies. 



When daylight appeared, we observed a 

u2 
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CHAP, larger island than any of tb6se we had before 
V>v-%L* noticed, lying farther within the bay, towards 

J^'^oned *^^ ®^'» ^^^ entirely covered with buildings, 
by p/t«y. jji^^ jjj^ small island in the Lago Maggiare of 

the Milanese territory in Italy ^ called Isola beUa. 
This island is perhaps the Maoris of Pliky*, 
which he describes as lying towards the riTer 
Olaucus ; unless, from the circumstance of its 
ruined town^ we may consider it as Telandria^ 
which is placed by him nearly in the same 
situation. The buildings seemed to as to be 
the work of Italians ; for, upon hoisting out our 
boat, and visiting the place, we found here the 
ruins as of a Genoese town, of considerable size, 
to which the inhabitants of the town of Maori 
were probably accustomed to resort, during 
summer, to avoid the bad air. Scmie of the 
houses, porticoes, baths, and chapels, are yet 
almost entire ; and the whole has a picturesque 
and striking appearance. After passing this 
7v/mewL. ^slaud, wc TOwcd towards the town of Macri, 
situate in the midst of the Ruins of Telmbssus. 
The name of this city appears in the insoription 
which we found there, proving the accuracy of 
D*Anmlle in the position which he assigned to 

(1) Pliny mentions the island Macris, whence the modem name 
Macri. It is perhaps, therefore, this island to which he allades in the 
following passage : " Glaucumque versos amnem Lagnaa, Maerit, 
Didymie, Helbo, Scope, Aspis, et fai quft oppldiim interiit Tefamdria." 
Hut. Nat. lib. v. torn. I. p. 2dO. L. Bat. 1635. 
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it. Here the bay winds round a promontory, ;^ohap. 
and inclines towards the south, presenting a 
beautiful harbour sheltered on eyery side by 
a mountainous coast^. We landed upon the 
modem pier ; and, having paid our respects to 
the Agha in the usual form, by taking a cup of 
his coffee, proceeded to the Ruins. They lie 
towards the east and west of the present town, 
or, in truth, all around it ; for when the modern 
town was built, it arose from the ruins of the 
antient city. The first and principal Ruin 
appears from the sea, before landing, to the 
west of the town. It is that of an immense 
Theatre^ whose enormous portals are yet standing: 
it seems to be one of the grandest and most 
perfect specimens which the Antients have left 
of this kind of building. The situation selected 
for it, according to a custom obseryed through- 
out Greece^ is the side of a mountain sloping to 
the sea. Thus, by the plans of Grecian archi- 
tects, the vast operations of Nature were 
rendered subservient to works of art; for the 
mountains, on which they built their theatres, 
possessed naturally a theatrical form; and 
towering behind them, exhibited a continuation 
of the immense Coilon which contained the seats 
for the spectators ; givmg a prodigious dignity 

(2) See a small Chart made upon the spot by the author, as a Vignette 
to this Chapter. 
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CHAP, to the appearance of their theatres. Indeed, it 
may he said, that not only the mountains^ hut 
the sea itself, and all the prospect before the 
spectators, who were assembled in those 
buildings, must have been considered, by the 
architects of Grecian theatres^ as forming parts 
of one magnificent design. The removal of any 
object from the rest would materially have 
injured the grandeur of the whole. Savory ^ 
who saw this theatre at Telmessus^ says it is 
much less than that of Patara\ and we found 
its diameter not half so great as that of 
Alexandria Troas; yet the effect produced by 
it seemed to be greater. Some of the stones 
used in its construction are nine feet long, 
three feet wide, and two feet thick. Three 
immense portals, not unlike the Ruins of 
StonehengCj conducted to the arena. The stones 
which compose these gates are yet larger than 
those already mentioned: the central gateway 
consists only of fivcj and the two others of three 
each, placed in the most simple style of archi- 
tecture. Every thing at Telmessus is Cyclopean: 
a certain vastness of proportion, as in the walls 
of Tirynthus or of Crotona^ excites a degree of 
admiration which is mingled with awe ; and 
this may be said to characterize the vestiges of 

(1 ) " Letters on Greece/' Ub. iL 48. Lond. 1788. 
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the Dorian colonies over all the coast of Asia ^^,^f • 
Minor. The grandeur of the people and the 
suhlime conceptions of their artists were dis- 
played, not only in the splendour of their 
buildings, hut in the magnitude of the materials 
with which their edifices were constructed. 
The kings and the people of Caria and Lycia 
have left behind them monuments defying the 
attack of time or of barbarians. Amidst the 
convulsions of Nature, and the earthquakes 
which have desolated the shores of the Carpa- 
thian Sea^ those buildings have remained un- 
shaken. The enormous masses belonging to 
the doors of the Telmessensian theatre were 
placed together without any cementation or 
grooving; they are simply laid one upon the 
other } and some notion may be formed of 
the astonishing labour necessary in the comple- 
tion of the edifice to which they belong, when 
it is further stated, that every stone in the 
outer walls of the building was adorned by a 
reliefs formed in bevelling the edges*. There 
were, originally. Jive immense portals leading to 
the arena although three only remain standing 
at this day. The largest of these, being the 
central place of entrance, consisted of Jive 

(3) In all descriptions of this kind the pencil of the mrtitt is so mach 
saperior to the pen of the wrUer, that it is doubtful whether, after 
e^ery endeaTour to gire an Idea of this appeaimnoe, the account will be 
intelligible. 
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pieces of stone ; tioo being on either side, u 
' uprights, and one laid across. The uprights are 
ten feet two inches, and five feet eleven inches, 
making the whole height of this dow sixteen 
feet and one inch. The breadth of these stones 
is three feet ten inches, and they are twen^ 
inches thick. The space of the entrance is 
seven feet three inches wide ; and the length of 
the upper stone placed across the uprights is 
ten feet seven inches ; all of one entire mass. 
The doors on each side of the main entxanoe^ 
consisting only of three stones each, had, for 
their uprights, masses of eleven feet three inches 
in height, four feet in breadth, nineteen inches 
in thickness, and the space for the entrance six 
feet four inches : those upon the right and left 
of the three in the centre were still smaller. 
An engraved representation will perhaps give 
more perspicuity to this description. 
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The form of this theatre is semicircular ; it has chap. 

VIII. 

twenty-eight rows of seats, and all of them remain 
entire. The rows are divided into two parts, by 
a corridor passing all romid; fourteen seats 
being in the upper division, and the same 
number in the lower. In the upper compart- 
ment, on each side of the theatre, is a vaulted 
chamber; one being exactly opposite to the 
other. Perhaps the measure across the arena, 
to the beginning of the seats, may rather prove 
its form to be elliptical than semicircular. We 
found the distance from the centre portal to 
the lower bench to be thirty-five yards, and we 
obtained a major diameter of thirty-seven 
yards by measuring the distance from side to 
side. The stones of which the waUs consist, 
between the portals, are eight feet ten inches 
in length ; these were placed together without 
cement, and exhibited the same massive struc- 
ture as the rest of the building. Being resolved 
to render an account as explicit as possible of 
a |theatre][ still remaining so entire, we shall 
now proceed to state the dimensions of the 
seats. Their height is sixteen inches, and the 
breadth twenty-five ; and the height of the 
corridor, passing round the back of the lower 
tier, is five feet eight inches ; so that the 
elevation of the persons placed in the upper 
row was forty-two feet above the arena. Before 
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^viif * the front of this fine theatre extended a noble 
v^v*^ terrace, to which a magnificent flight of steps 
conducted from the sea. The beautiful harbour 
of Telmessust with the precipices and snow-clad 
summits around it, were in the prospect sur- 
veyed by the spectators ; and behind towered 
the heights of that mountain, to whose shelving 
sides the edifice was itself adapted. It is not 
in the power of imagination to conceive a 
sublimer scene, than, under so many circum- 
stances of grand association, was presented to 
the stranger, who, landing from his bark 
beneath the Propylcea of this building, ascended 
to the terrace of the Theatre fr*om the strand, 
and, entering its vast portals, beheld the 
Telmessensians seated by thousands within its 
spacious arena. 

Oracular Near to the ruins of this edifice there are 

Cave. 

other remains ; and, among them, there is one, 
of a nature too remarkable to be passed without 
notice : it is a lofty and very spacious vaulted 
apartment, open in front, hewn in the solid 
substance of a rock, beneath the declivity upcm 
which the Theatre is situate, and close to the 
sea. The sides of it are of the natural stone ; 
but the back part consists of masonry, stuccoed 
with so much art, that it exhibits the appear- 
ance of the rock itself. This stucco evidentlv 



VIII. 
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served as a screen, to conceal a hollow recess, chap. 
of the same height and breadth as that side 
of the vault. In this recess was probably 
secreted one of those soothsayers for which 
Telmessus was antiently renowned^ ; so that 
when persons entered the vault to consult the 
oracle^ a voice apparently supernatural might 
answer, where no person was visible. Similar 
means of deception, employed by Heathen 
priests, are exhibited by their remains at Argos 
in PelapannesuSf as will hereafter be described. 
With regard to this Cave^ it is difBicult to explain 
the manner in which the person who delivered 
the oracular sayings obtained an entrance to 
the recess. We could observe neither hole nor 
crevice ; nor would the place have been disco- 
vered, if some persons had not, either by 
accident or by design, broken a small aperture 
through the artificial wall, about four feet from 
the floor of the vault. A flight of steps extended 



(I) TelmeMos wm so renowned for the art of dirination, that CrcBStif, 
king of Lydia, sent to consult its soothsayers npon an occasion men- 
tioned by Herodotus. The famous haruspex of Albxakdbb thb Orbat 
waa Aristander of TBLKBSsna. Arrian (Epod. lib. iL ed. Oronov,) 
■ays of the people, EZvat ydp to^c TcX/«cwlac crofo^c ^^ ^<<^ Uiiyc?- 
aOcUf Kai afiaiv Awb yivovg iMcOai airoiQ Kal yvvcu^i Kai wawi ri)y 
fiavriiav* It may be observed here, that the name of the city, in the 
text of Arrian, and in Gronovins's commentary, is written Telmissus. 
Oar inscriptions, copied there, prove the word to be as written in the fol- 
lowing passage of Cicbbo: ** Telmessus in Cari4 est; quA in urbe 
excdlit hamspicom disoipUna." Cicbbo de Dkrimaticm, lib. L 
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GHAP. from the shore to this remarkable cave. As it 
was open in front towards the sea, it does not 
seem to have served for a place of sepulture. 
We may therefore conclude that it was one of 
the chambers of those juggling soothsayers^ {or 
which this city was particularly famous. 

The walls of the Theatre of Tetmessus fur- 
nished materials for building the pier of the 
present town. The sculptured stones^' already 
noticed upon the exterior of that sumptuous 
edifice, may now be discerned in the later 
masonry of this work. All the marbk used by 
the Turkish inhabitants of the place, in their 
coemetery, mosque, and public fountains, was 
taken from the remains of the Grecian city, and 
afterwards fashioned, by those barbarians, into 
shapes by which every trace of their former 
honours has been annihilated. Enough, however, 
yet exists, to prove the rank once maintained 
by the Telmessensians, although little can be found 
within the precincts of the modem town. Yet 
even here we observed some antiquities ; and 
among these a marble altarj on which a female 
figure was represented, with the extraordinary 
symbols of two hands figured in bas-relief 
as if cut off and placed by her, and with this 
inscription : 

EIPHNHXAiPE 
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Near the same place was also the capital of an chap. 
Ionic pilaster ; having the architect's name, 
Hermglycus, so engraven upon it as not to 
be discerned when the building, to which it 
belonged, was perfect ; the letters being in- 
scribed behind the capital, where the stone 
was intended to be placed against a wall ; and 
thus written : 

6P8PAYKOY 

Not being able to discover any other anti- 
quities within the town, we passed through it, 
towards the ea$t^ ; and here we had ample 
employment, in the midst of the sepulchres of 
the Telmessensians. Some of them have been 
delineated, but without accuracy or effect, 
in the work of Monsieur de Choiseul Gouffier^. 
They are the sepulchres to which allusion was 
made in a former volume, when discussing the 



(1) The remains of Genoese and of Venetian buildings cover all 
the coast near to the town. We found here, in fbll bloom, that exceed- 
ingly rare plant, the Aristolochla H anrorom. It Is badly represented 
in Toumefort*s Travels, torn* II. p. 70. The singular colour of the 
flower, and ilso its brown leaves, made it at first doubtftU to us 
whether it were an animal or a plant It grows also near to the ruins of 
the Theatre* 

(8) Voyage Pittoreique de la Qr^. This has been stated for the 
purpose of contradicting a Note published in the English edition of 
Sacarj^s Letters on Oreeee, p* 40. Land, 1788. ; where it is said, that 
*' these antient monuments are delineated with great minuteness and 

aeeuraey 
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CHAP. sul>j^t of the origin of templet. It was there 
^iiiij stated, that the most antient Heathen structures, 
for offerings to the Gods, were always either 
tombs themselves, or they were huilt where 
tombs had heen. Hence the first temples of 
Athens^ of Paphos, and of Miletus; and hence the 
terms used hy the most antient writers in 
their signification of a temple. Hence, also, the 
sepulchral origin and subsequent consecration 
of the Pyramids of Egypt. But since Mr. Bryant^ 
alluding to the tombs of PersepoUs, maintained 
that they were temples ab origine^ as distin- 
guished from places of burial, it will be right 
to shew, that those of Telmessus^ corresponding 
exactly with the Persepolitan monuments, so 
that one might be confounded with the other, 
have upon them inscriptions denoting explicitly 
the cause of their construction. 



Sepulchres The Tombs of Telmessus are of two kinds ; 
\eimei- both being visible from the sea, at a considerable 



»en8ian$. 



distance. T!\iQ firsts and the more extraordinary, 
are sepulchres hewn in the face of perpendicular 



accuracy in the Voyage Pittoresque." If the Reader attempt to fonn 
his judgement of the Ruins of Telmessus from that work, be will 
neither have any notion of their real grandeur, nor any correct idea 
of their appearance. 

(1 ) " Journey along the frontier of Circassia." See Part I. VoL H. 
Chap. II. p. 75. of the Octavo Edition. 



VIIL 
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rocks. In places where the side of a mountain chap. 
exhibits an almost inaccessible steep, the antient 
workmen seem to have bestowed their principal 
labour. In these situations may be seen excar 
vated chambers, worked with such marvellous 
art as to resemble porticoes with Ionic columns ; 
gates and doors beautifully sculptured, on which 
are carved the representations as of embossed 
iron-work, bolts, and hinges. Yet every such 
appearance, however numerous the parts that 
compose it, proves, upon examination, to consist 
of one stone^. When any of the columns have 
been broken at their bases, they remain sus- 
pended by their capitals ; being, in fact, a part 
of the architrave and cornice which they seem 
to support, and therefore sustained by them, and 
by the continuous mass of rock above, to which 
they all belong. These are the sepulchres which 
resemble those of Persepolis. The other kind 
of tomb found at Telmessus is the true Chrecian 
Soros^ the Sarcophagus of the Romans. Of this 
sort there are several (but of a size and gran- 
deur far exceeding any thing of the kind else- 
where), standing, in some instances, upon the 
craggy pinnacles of lofty precipitous rocks. 



(8) A similar style of workmanship may be obsenr ed in the stopen- 
doos Indian tempieif as they haTe been beautifully delineated by 
Mr. Ikuuel, 
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CHAP. It is as difficult to determine how they were 
there placed, as it would he to devise means 
for taking them down ; of such magnitude are 
the single stones composing each Soros. Nearer 
to the shore, and in less elevated situations, 
appear other tombSf of the like nature, and of 
still larger size, which are formed of more than 
one stone ; and almost all of them, of whatso- 
ever magnitude or form, exhibit inscriptions. 

The largest of those near to the shore, situate 
in a valley between the mountains and the sea, 
is composed of five immense masses of stone ; 
four being used for the sides, and one for the 
lid or cover\ A small opening, shaped like a 
door, in the side facing the harbour, is barefy 
large enough to allow a passage for the human 
body. Examining its interior by means of the 
aperture here afforded, we perceived another 
small square opening in the floor of this vast 
Soros^ which seemed to communicate with an 
inferior vault. Such cavities might be observed 
in all the sepulchres of TebnessuSf excepting 
those cut in the rocks ; as if the bodies of the 
dead had been placed in the lower receptacle, 



(1) The length of the operculum (and of course of the Soraa which 
it exactly covers) is ten feet; iu width, eight feet five inches; and its 
thickness, two feet six inches. 
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while the Soros above answered the purpose of crap. 
a cenotaph ; for wherever the ground had been ^'^ 
sufficiently cleared around them, there ap- 
peared beneath the Sorosj a vault^. Ahnost all 
these tombs have been ransacked : but perhaps 
the one to which reference is now made has 
not yet been opened. Gipsies, who were 
encamped in great numbers among the Ruins, 
had used some of the vaults, or lower recepta- 
cles, as sheds for their goats. A question is 
here suggested, which it may be possible to 
answer ; it is this : <* Whence originated the 
distinction observed in the Telmessensian sepul- 
chres, between the tombs having a Persepolitan 
character, and the cenotaphs exhibiting the 
most antient form of the Greek Soros?'* The 
first seem evidently to be Asiatic^ as they cor- 
respond with the remains of customs still dis- 
cernible in many parts of India. The last are 
of European origin : and their introduction may 
therefore be referred to periods in the history 
of the country, when the first colonies from 
Greece took possession of the coasts of Caria 
and Lyda. The Dorian dialect is yet retained 



(2) Such a mode of intennent it still exhibited in all our EitglUh 
coBmetcries. It if a practice that we derived from the Admoiu : and 
the form of their 8areophagu$ may yet be noticed in almost every 
cfaoreh-yard of oar iiland. 

VOL. III. X 
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CHAP, in almost every inscription found upon these 
shores^ 



H^m^^ Upon the right hand of the mouth of the Saras, 
daughter jg gjj Inscriptxonj in legible characters, of the 
highest importance in ascertaining the identity of 
the city to which it belonged^ as well as in 
the illustration it offers concerning the nature of 
the monument itself. The author copied it with 
all the care and attention it was possible to 
bestow, when exposed to the scorching beams of 
a powerful sun, and to mephitic exhalations 
from the swamp in which it is situate. By the 
legend, this monument is proved to have been 
the Tomb of Helen, Daughter of Jason, a 
WOMAN OF Telmessus. It is difficult to com- 
prehend what is intended by the turret^ unless 
it be the superior receptacle, or Soros itself. We 
learn, from this inscription^ that Greek tombs 
were not always exclusively appropHated to the 
interment of a single body, although such strict 
injunction be sometimes expressed against the 

(1) The late Professor Poraon, to whom the aatbor shewed the m- 
ieriptum he discovered upon this Soros, maintahaed that it waa evidetttly 
older than the hundredth Olympiad. Reckoning, therefore, to the thne 
in which it was found, the antiquity of this monument amonnted to two 
thousand one hundred and seventy-one years ; for the hundredth 
Olympiad terminated with the year 377 B. C. Professor Pormm him- 
self afforded the translation of this inscription, as it will be found here 
given ; the author having carefully inserted it, literally and verhally, 
Arom the copy left with him by his lamented friend. 
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admission of any other corpse than of the person coav. 
first buried^ but that sometimes thej answered 
all the purposes of a modem family vault. 



EA£NHHKAI 

A##IONIACO 

NOCTOYAIO 

rCNOVCTEA 

MHECICTOMNH 

MEIONKATECKEYACEN 

EAVTHKAIO+EAY 

THNENEOAi'ENAnOA 

AW NIAHAVIWAYTHC 

KAIEAENHTHKAIA^^I 

WErrONHAYTHCAAAWAE 

MHAENIE2EINAIENT^' 

nYPriEKWTHGHNAIME 

TATOENTA^HNAIAYTHN 

EITICeEIHTINAACE 

BHCEETWOEOIEKATA 

XOONIOtCKAIEKTOL 

O^EIABTWTEA 

M44LCENWAH 
MOCW 

iklE 



(S) See rartkiilarir the iMer^ion cop-ed at Brhrngkeug, in Uw 
FUut^ Traf,*» foond on a fiprot brought firom AUattmdrit Troat,in 
the Siztt Chapter of this Yotoate, p. 904. 

x2 
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CHAP. << HELEN, WHO WAS ALSO APHION, THE 

VIIL 
S^V^^ DAUGHTER OF JASON THE SON OF DIOGENES, A 

WOMAN OF TELHESSUS, CONSTRUCTED THIS MONU- 
MENT FOR HERSELF, AND LATE IN LIFE HAS BURIED 
HERSELF THEREIN; AND TO APOLLONIDSS, HER 

OWN son; and to helen, who is LIKEWISE called 

APHION, HER OWN GRAND-DAUGHTER; BUT TO 
NOBODY ELSE BE IT ALLOWED TO BE DEPOSITED 
IN THE TURRET, AFTER THAT SHE HERSELF IS 
THEREIN ENTOMBED. BUT IF ANT PERSON PRE- 
SUME TO PUT ANY PERSON THEREIN, LET HIM BB 
DEVOTED TO THE INFERNAL GODS, AND LET HIM 
YEARLY PAY TO THE TREASURY OF THE TBLME8- 
SENSIANS FIFTEEN DRACHMS^." 

^^ There were other sepulchres of the same form, 

although not quite so large, which consisted only 
of two masses of stone ; one for the body, or 
chest, of the Soros^ and the other for its opercu- 
lum ; and, to increase the wonder excited by the 
skill and labour manifested in their construction, 
these have been almost miraculously raised to 
the surrounding heights, and left standing upon 
the projections and crags of the rocks which 
the casualties of Nature have offered for their 
reception. One of them exhibits a bas- 



(1) Nine ihiUings and eight-penee ftufUUng. 
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relief; and by the left side of this, an inscriptiofif crap. 
but so nearly obliterated, that we could 
discern few of the letters. The relief represents 
a female figure seated, to whom some one is 
bringing an infant. Four other figures, two 
male and two female, 'follow the person who 
carries the child. These again are succeeded 
by a train of attendants. This subject is com- 
mon in Greece. It is similar to that described 
by Dr. Chandler at Sigeum^ as being the pre- 
sentation of a new-bom babe to the tutelar Deity, 
upon the fifth day after its birth. It is not quite 
so clear for what purpose this subject was 
introduced upon a sepulchral monument, unless 
it were erected in memory of one who died in 
child-bed. The only distinct letters were the 
following : 

AH ... PA 

AHMHTPIO 

.... OEZTHATIIN 

..... TAKAAA . . 

ONIOZAIOINH 

NTAION 

Upon the opposite side of this SoroSf towards 
the mountain, we found also part of another 
inscription : 
FEAHTO . . . AAOAZK . . . A . . . KN . . . Oil 

(S) TmTelt in Asia Minor, p. 90. See alto ■ Plate In the lonitm 
Amti^iei. 
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CHIP. This tonb consists dT two entire stono^ 
standkig upon a lofiy rock, difficult of access. 
One stona being hollowed, affords a reoeptade 
for the body ; the other soj^lies its ponderous 
coTering. 

Neav.to this there is another tomih, with a 
simple baa-reliefj but not of less massive mate- 
rials, nor less elevated in itB sitnation. The 
practice of ornamenting the Soros is not of a 
date so remote as the chaster style observed in 
some of the old sepulchres of Macedonioj and ia 
others left by the Ptolemies of Sgypt. In its 
original form, it preserves a simplicity and 
grandeor not to be aided by any ornament 
The purest modeP was afforded by the gramU 
Soros^ in the chamber of the Greater Pyramid, 
when it was covered by a simple slab. During 
the first ages, the Soroi were destitute even of 
inscriptions ; the magnitude of the work spoke 
for itself, and it was believkl that posterity 
needed no other information^ In later times, 

(1) The claBsical taste of Poussin did not suffer this model to ftfipc 
hlB notiee, when he painted the celebrated picture of The FSgki 
into Mgypt- The Holy Family are there delineated by the side of •■ 
antient tonibf consisting of the Soros, with its simple eoctring^ destitBte 
of any ornament wbat^ocTer. In that picture, all is repose, and 
d#ur, and sublimity, in the highest degree. 

(2) The account given by Diodorus of the Sepulchre qf Osyi 
{Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 67. cd. WesuL Amtt. 1746.) affonllog one of tbc 
oldest /iMcHp^um^ of this nature,proveshow fully the antienta relied apoB 

the 



the perpetuity of their memory by the gpreatness of their c^pulchres. 
BASIAEYCBASIAEQNOCYMANAYACEIMIEIAETICEIAENAIBOY 
AETAinHAIKOCEIMIKAinOYKEIMAINIKATQTITONEMQNEPr 
QN. " I am OtymandyaSt Ring of Kings ! If any one would 
know how great 1 am, and where I lie, let him surpass any 
of my worki».'* Ulysses, in the Heculta of EurijtideM, expresses his 
indiffierence as to the manner in which he lives, provided only that he 
be allowed a magnificent Tomb after his death. 
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when the relics of the dead became sources chap. 
of supers titioD^ and sloth or avarice had ren* 
dered them subservient to mercenary purposes, 
it was necessary that inscriptions should often 
not only record the origin of the tomby but also 
testify the miracles it wrought, or the mysteries 
it concealed. Hence those numberless writings 
at the monument of Memiion^ and the long 
catalogue of hieroglyphic characters with which 
the priests of Alexandria had inscribed the 
Soros containing the consecrated remains of the 
Founder of their city. It is quite inconceivable 
by what art the people of TeJmessus were 
enabled to raise such everlasting monuments 
of their piety for the dead. The Soros now 
described, stands upon the top of a rock, 
towering among the ruins and other sepulchres 
of the city : it consists, like the former, of two 
pieces of stone ; and its foundation is upon a 
mass so solid, that even the earthquakes, to 
which the country has been liable, have not, in 
the smallest degree, altered its original position. 
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CHAP. Again passing the Tomb op Helen, and 
proceeding a little farther towards the east, we 



came to the remains of a Monument, 
I should have believed to have been the fiunous 
UmT Cenotaph erected by Artemisia in honour of her 
husband, from its conformity to the accounts 
given of that work, if Strabo had not assigned 
for it a different situation\ Hard by, upon a 
block of marble, we noticed the following 
inscription, perhaps referring to this building. 
The stone seemed as if it had been placed over 
the entrance of some edifice. It purports that 
a person of the name of ** Sammicts constructed 
the monument for himself, his wife Auxesi^, 
daughter of Naneis, his family, and descen- 
dants*/' and concludes with the usual prohibi- 
tion concerning its exclusive approbation ; and 
the fine to be levied in consequence of its viola- 
tion, to be paid to the Senate. 

SAMMIAZKATEZKEYASENTOMNHMEIONEAYTQKAI 

rrNAIKIAYTOYAYaHSEINANHIAOXKAITOIXTEKNOIS 

HTOIXEKTGYTQNESOMENOirEKrONOISMOYKAI 

TOYYIOrMOYEnArAOOYXAPAEANMEINHMETAYTOY 

0YAENl£AE£TAIAK0I£AIH0inErHMH£YNXQPH2:AlTlNI 

XEONQIEIAEOHOAAAO nOIH2A2AnOT£I£ElT£A 

MHZSBONrEPOYZIA X* • 



(1) Strabon. Oeog. lib. xir. p. 038. ed. Oxon. 

(9) This name occurs in an Inscription published by Maffei, Tpitt 18. 
Oall. Anliq. See also Oderid Inscript. p. 808. 
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That a building equal to this in magnitude chap. 
should have been erected for any private indi- 
vidual, seems to be improbable: and that it 
could not have been one of the public edifices 
of the TelniessensianSf is evident, because it did 
not admit light : and further, that its origin was 
sepulchral, may also be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance of its situation in the midst of tombs. 
Its form is quadrangular ; it consists of enor- 
mous masses of stone, placed together without 
cement : strength seems all which the architect 
intended in its formation. It bears every trace 
of having sustained some enormous obelisk or 
pyramid, to which it supplied a basement. 
Viewed externally, it has the appearance of a 
solid cube : but having effected a passage to the 
interior of the pile, by means of chasms which 
had been opened by earthquakes, we found an 
arch, within, upon each of the sides of the 
cube. Between these arches, the intervening 
parts, that is to say, the solid angles of the 
building were each of them of one entire stone, 
of incredible size, and scooped within, so as to 
form a dome by meeting together in the upper 
part of the fabric Upon the outside of the 
pile the arches were walled up, to give addi- 
tional strength to the work, and better enable 
it to sustain the immense weight it was designed 
to bear. All the ground before it, towards the 



VIII. 
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CHAP, sea had been levelled, and was formerly 
covered by masonry, now only visible in a 
few remaining traces. In this ex.traordinary 
sepulchre^ there is nothing which should induce 
us to believe it to be of less antiquity than the 
Tomh of Helen before described } consequently 
we may refer to it as offering a satisfactory 
proof of the existence of circular arches^ and 
even of a dome^ in architecture, four centuries 
before the Christian ssra. 

We afterwards ascended the cli£fe, for the 
purpose of examining more accurately what are 
deemed, and with reason, the greatest curiosi- 
ties of Maori; the to^nbs cut out of the solid 
rock, in the precipices towards the sea. The 
labour here bestowed has been immense ; and 
the work is very beautiful. Some of these are 
more adorned than others, having, as was 
before stated, a kind of portico, with pillars in 
front. In those which were almost plain, the 
hewn stone was as smooth as if the artist had 
been employed upon wood, or any other soft 
substance. The exterior form of almost every 
one of them cannot, perhaps, be better de- 
scribed, than by comparing them with a familar 
article of household furniture, to which they 
have great resemblance ; namely, to those 
book-cases, with glass-doors, seen upon bureaus, 
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surmounted by ornamented rail-work over the chap. 

VIII 

front and sides. A small rectangular opening, 
scarcely large enough to pass through, admitted 
us to the interior of some of them ; where we 
found a square chamber, with one or more 
receptacles for dead bodies, shaped like baths, 
upon the sides of the apartment, and neatly 
chiselled in the body of the rock. The mouths 
of these sepulchres had been originally closed 
by square slabs of stone, exactly adapted to 
groves cut for their reception ; and so nicely 
adjusted, that, when the work was finished, 
the place of entrance might not be observed. 
Of similar construction, although not exactly 
of the same form, were the sepulchres of the 
Jews in PALiESTiNE ; and particularly that in 
which our Saviour was buried, as will be more 
fully shewn in the sequeP. Inscriptions appeared 
upon several of them, but written in so many 
dilFerent characters, and with such various 
marks of time, that it is impossible to assign 
any precise period for the age of their common 
origin. Upon some of them were letters of no 
remote date, as may be proved from the names 
they served to express, and the manner in 
which they were written ; and, close to these. 



(I) *' And laid him in a scpnlchre which wag hewn out of a rock, and 
rolled a stone unto the door of the lepolchre.'*' Mark xw. 46. 
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CHAP, were others of Phoenician workmanship. In 

VIII. 

v^v^ proof of this, we shall here insert two inscrip' 
tionsy copied from tomhs adjoining each other ; 
both being hewn out of the same rock, and, to 
all appearance, by the same people. Upon the 
first appeared, 

TIBEPIOYKAAYAI 

ovnEPrAMOv 

and upon the adjoining sepulchre these remark- 
able characters : 

A very antient mode of writing the name of the 
city is evident in this inscription^. If the P 1 1 
written in such legible characters at the end, be 
the date, it denotes a degree of antiquity irre- 
concileable to the form of one of the letters, and 
would carry us back to a period equal to two 
thousand four hundred and forty-one years : but 
it may specify a sum of money, as in the 



(1) The arrow-beaded character may be a numeral. Sea the flnt 
loBcription in Maffei Miueum Veronense. 
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termination of the inscription upon the Tomh of chap. 
Helen. 



VJII. 



Over the entrance of a third sepulchre, near 
to those we found another very legihle inscrip* 
tian% with a square Sigma : 

AIOTEI MOYTOV 
TA EnOAEMOYKAI 
AIOTEIMOYAICTOY 
TAEnOAEMOYnPOrONIKON 

And over a fourth, an inscription less perfect, 
with the same Sigma^ of which we could only 
discern these letters : 

APICTEIAOYTOY ANAKTOC 

KAITWNKAI OM WNAYTOY 

But there were some of these sepulchres without ^f^^ 
any discoverahle entrance, either natural or arti- 
ficial ; nor could we conceive how they were 
formed, or in what manner hodies were con- 
veyed into the interior. The slahs whence the 
seeming doors were constructed, proved, upon 
examination, to he integral parts of the solid 



(9) The last word in thif inieription, irp9yovu:6v, may be trantlated 
mdmununium aviium ; fip^ov being nndentood. VUL Mtiffei Muhwkh 
V9nmtn$ef 50. 
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CHAP, rock : neither would the interior have been dis- 

VIII 

cemcd, had it not been for a small irr^olar 
aperture, broken by the people of the country 
through one of the divisions hewn in imitaticm 
of paanels. Through this hole, barely wide 
enough for a person to thrust his head, we 
obtained a view of the interior. Here we per- 
ceived the same sort of chamber as in the others, 
but without the smallest joint or crevice, either 
belonging to the doors, or anywhere in its mas- 
sive sides, by means of which a stone might be 
removed, or any opening eflfected for a place of 
admission. This may be left for explanation by 
future travellers who visit Macru It was to 
us altogether incomprehensible ; and therefoie 
it is better to curtail the marvellous, than, by 
enlarging upon such a subject, to incur the 
imputation of writing a romance. Something 
like the curious cement, before mentioned^, in 
the Oracular Cave to the west of the Theatre^ 
might perhaps, by its resemblance to natural 
stone, have deluded our observation, and dins 
concealed a secret entrance to the tanib. Tjiere 
is reason to suspect, from the general appearance 
of their places of burial, that the TelmessenstOM 
were not more studious of beauty and elegance 
in their construction, than of preventing access 

(1) See page 298. 
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to tbem afterwards : and it is probable that, in chap. 

. . VIII. 

certain instances, the only clue to the interior was 
in the possession of the priests, or of the family 
to whom these sepulchres belonged. Hence may 
have originated the Oriental tales of charms 
used in admission to subterraneous caves, and 
-chambers of the dead^ 

The next we visited was particularly remark- 
able for its simplicity and beauty. The letters 
of an inscription in the front of it were rude, and 
barbarously engriiven. A repetition of the words 
THE MONUMENT (^o /unj/iuop), in two linos one 
above the other, without any other inscription, 
is also remarkable. Within, it had three 
receptacles for dead bodies, one on each side of 
the chamber. One of the pannels in front was 
open ; the other never was intended to be so, 
the rock behind being plain and entire^ Of all 



(2) There !• lomething of this nature in Oray's translation of " The 
Descent qf Odin,** from the Norse tongue. 

'' Facing to the northern clime. 
Thrice he traced the Runic rhyme ; 
Thrice pronounc'd, in accents dread. 
The thrilling verse that wakes the dead ; 
Till, from out the hollow g^und, 
Slowly breath'd a sullen sound : 

' What call unknown, yrhhtehamu presume, 

« To break the quiet of the tomb V '* 

(3) Its length, within, was fire feet tea inches; and its bretdth, fire 
feet two inches. 
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CHAP, these tombs^ the most magnificent are those cut 
in a precipice facing the sea. Many of them 
have the appearance of being inaccessible ; but 
by dint of climbing from rock to rock, at the 
risk of a dangerous fall, it is possible to ascend 
even to the highest They have in front seyeral 
rude pillars^ whose capitals exhibit the cuna- 
turcy or hom^ which is generally considered as 
denoting the Ionic style of architecture ; and 
those pillars are every one of them integral 
parts of the solid rock, although some be 
twenty feet high. The mouths of these sepuU 
chres are closed with beautiful sculptured imita- 
tions of brazen or iron doors, with hinges, knobs, 
and bars. The porous nature of the rock had 
occasioned filtrations, and a stalactite deposit 
had nearly covered a very long inscription by 
the side of one of them. All that could be 
discerned was a repetition of the words to 
livrifulovy as in the former instance. A species 
of sage, growing, in great abundance, to the 
size of a large shrub, also covered the rocks 
here, yielding a fine aromatic smell. Enough 
has perhaps already been said of these monu- 
ments ; and yet not more than a third part of 
them has been described : the whole mountain 
facing the sea is filled by their remains. After 
examining that which has been last described, 
we ascended to one above, appearing larger 
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than any of the others. Here the rock consisted chap. 

VIII. 

of a heautiful breccia; and before the mouth v«^v^ 
of this remarkable tomb were columns of that 
substance, at least twenty feet in height. This 
is the most elevated of all the sepulchres of Tel- 
messus. The view from it commands the bay. 
Looking hence upon the water, it is easy to per- 
ceive the traces of extensive Ruins stretching 
into the sea, visible from this eminence, although 
covered by the waves. To the east of the town, 
at a considerable distance from it, and near to 
the mouth of the river Glaiums\ there appeared 
to be the foundation of an antient work, which 
seemed to have been part of a mole, and of a 
fortress. 

The peasants of Maori informed us, that ten 
leagues to the west of what are called The Seven 
Capesj or one day and a halPs journey from these 
Ruins, at a village called Koynuckj/, there are other Ruins of 
very extensive rums^ among which may be dis- 
cerned statuest columns, and several antient inscrip- 
tions. These reports are often exaggerations : but 
it may be of consequence to determine whether 
the Ruins at Koynucky be not the remains of 
XanthtLs, or of Patara, cities of Lycia, concerning 



(1) '' Amnis Olaucui deferens Tclmessam/' Plin. Hist. Nat, lib. t. 
torn. 1. p. 272. L. Bat. 1635. 
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CHAP, whose modem state we have no information ; the 
\^^s/^ 0^6 celehrated for the siege it sustained against 
Brutusy and the other for the embellishments be- 
stowed upon it by Ptoleniy Philadelphus. 

Tartmient Durinff the time we remained in Maori Bav, 

State of ° 

the Coon- the Aghos of the country were at war : maraud- 
ing parties, profiting by the general tumult, had 
set fire to several villages. It was therefore 
dangerous to venture far from the coast. In- 
deed, the sea-side was not without its dangers. 
tt^Nativa Captain CastlCf venturing along the beach, in 
3J^**® search of a convenient place to obtain a supply 
of fresh water, fell into the hands of a party of 
the natives, as wild and as ferocious in their 
appearance as any of the tribes of Caucasus. 
We found him surrounded by twenty-five armed 
men, who had taken his dirk from him, and who 
seemed very mischievously disposed. One of 
these fellows, a sturdy mountaineer, wore, by 
way of ornament, one of the buttons of a British 
naval officer's uniform. We could not learn 
how he obtained this : but as our interpreter 
was not with us, it was proposed that we should 
adopt a method resorted to by Captain Cook 
in such situations, and prevail upon some of 
these men, by signs, to accompany us on board. 
Four of them consented, among whom was the 
Chief. They followed us to the place where 
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the boat was stationed; but expressed visible chap. 

• VIII. 

uneasiness, and began to call loudly tx) their 
companions on shore, as we stretched out from 
the land towards the Taurida. We conducted 
them, however, upon deck, when a new dilemma 
occurred; for Captain Cdstkj conceiving that 
he had been insulted by these men, insisted 
upon fighting with their Chief. It was with 
difficulty we could prevent this from being no- 
ticed by the party who had ventured with us ; 
but getting them all at last into the cabin, 
and having appeased our worthy Captain, by 
pointing out the danger to which he would 
expose others of our countrymen, in offending 
the natives of a coast frequented at that time 
by our ships for wood and water, he consented 
to overlook the indignity. After giving them 
a dram each, with a little gunpowder, some 
Constantinople pipes, tobacco, and coffee, they 
were so gratified, that we might perhaps have 
ventured with them even to Koynucky^ whither 
they offered to escort us. We contented our- 
selves, however, in gaining their permission to 
botanize unmolested around the Gulph ; and, for 
that purpose, accompanied them back to their 
companions. 

We landed upon the western side of the bay, 
near to the place laid down in the chart as the 

Y 2 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 



New-dis- 

eoTered 

Plants. 



most convenient for watering shipsS where a 
river empties itself into the Gulph. Here we 
found the ruins of several building8% situate in 
pools of stagnant water and most unwholesome 
fens. The sands were covered with exceedingly 
rare plants. To add to the extraordinary allure- 
ments presented by the coast of Macrij it is pre- 
eminently distinguished by the interest it offers 
to the botanist. We found no less than eleven 
new species, besides many almost unknown, 
during our short examination of the place. The 
new-discovered plants alone will be mentioned 
in a Note^; and the more general List reserved 



(I) See the Vignette to this chapter. 

(*2) Perhaps the remains of Pinara, mentioned by Pliny. <' Ultra par 
sinus priori : ibi Pinara, et quae Lyciam flnit Telmesms.'* PHn, Hui, 
Nat. lib. T. c. 27. torn. 1. p. 271. L. Bat. 1685. 

(3) I. A non-descript ehrabby species of Eaphorbia, with slender 
flexnose shining shoots and pointed leaves, aboat two-thirds of 
an inch long, of a lanceolate form apon the lower part of the 
branches, but gradually becoming more oval as they ascend; 
the rays of the umbel nearly of the same leagth with the invo- 
lucre ; the divisions of the calyx very short, vounded, and entire ; 
the petals toothed, nearly wedge-shaped. We have named it 
Euphorbia mucronata. Euphorbia frutieota, globrai folm 
ovata-lanceolatis mucronatU integerrintis ; /blidia inooiu^ ortf- 
libui : involucelli obovatU, integerrimis petalia dentatu ; capnH 
lis verrucosis glabris. 
TT. A email non-descript species of Trigonella, with prostrate 
pubescent stems, from three to five inches long; the largest 
leaflets measuring only a quarter of an inch. The pods very 
narrow, hanging down, with the pointfl again turned upwards, 
like a bunch of fish-hooks. We have named it Trioorblla 

HAMIOEBA 
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for an Appendix. We also visited a beautiful chap. 
little uninhabited island, lying in the mouth of v.^-v^^ 
the bay. It consists of a single mountain, Abererom- 
covered with an exuberant vegetation, and with 



HAKIOBBA. TrigomeUa UgumiMlnu pedieeUaiit, Hnearibus, 
hamatit, dedmoHSf pube9eeHtibu$f pedwwulo fruetifero inermi 
folio Umffiarefoliclis evneatO'-obovatis, dentatU, ienoet>'pube$cen' 
tibut. 

III. A Don-deecript species of Galium, in habit resembliiig the 
Aparinei or Common Cleavers, and the stems and leaves in the 
same manner rough, with hooked prickles: bat differing in 
having fewer leaves together, and their points more elongated, 
and in the froit being qoite concealed in its long hooked bristles. 
We have eaUed it Galium trachtcarpuh. This species is 
very nearly allied to the Galium aparinoides of Forskahl. OaUum 
folm MRii itp iamitw angusto^UmeeoUUig longe mueronatU, 

earimi margiMusque aeuleatU ; fruetu densisHme hitpido, 

IV. A non-descript dwarf annual species of Bromus, about a foot in 
height, with the heads of flowers nearly of an oval form, very 
dose, and shining, their lengrth from one to two inches. We 
have called it Bromus nitidus. Bromus atmutu, humilis ; 
pimkula ovata eoarctata; 9pieuU$ brevUrime peduneulatit, 
mreetii, glabrU, nitidii, nUnuwemflorit : flaribus diandris, arisHa 
reetis glumis pttulo4onffioribu9f scabris ; foluM pUotO'hirtuHs. 

V. A non-descript species of Alopeeurus, about the height of the 
Bromus nitidus, the heads of flowers nearly oblong, and placed 
very little above their inflated sheath, the end of which gene- 
rally rises above them; the awns more than double the length 
of the glumes. The species ought to be placed near the Alope- 
cnms angustifolius of Or. Sibthorpe. We have called it Alopb- 
CUBU8 P0LI08U8. AlopecuTut tpica ovato-oNonga glumia 
aeutU aritta dimidio-brevioribuSt bann venui hir$utis, dorso* 
aspens: WMginis if{flatis kngis ; folUs strioHs margine aspens. 
VI. A non-descript species of Onosma, with short crooked woody 
stems, lanceolate, and blunt bristly leaves, from about half an 
inch to an inch in length, the bunches of flowers short, nodding, 
generally simple ; the corolla about a third part longer than the 

calyx. 
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CHAP, clouds of mosquitoes, '^ wheeling their draning 
fligiit," sole tenants of the wilderness, with die 
exception of a few rabbits. The aromatic odour 



calyx, and the sigma two-cleft. We luive named It Bristly 
Onosma, Onosha Sbtiobka. Onotma eaulefimtioaU; pumUo 
iartu090 ; rami§ brembus hitpidit ; foHb lanceolatis^ papUlonM, 
$etut pungentibut atperii ; roeenda brembutt; eatydbms dense 
setosis ; corolla eUmgaia eubcylindriea ; aniheru excertie. 
VII. A non-descrlpt species of Trifoliam, aboat nine or ten inches 
long, the stem a little hairy upwards, with few branches, or 
quite simple, the leaflets inversely heart-shaped and toothed; 
tlie flowers purple, in short close heads, persisting, and he- 
coming rigid ; tlie standard very large, rounded above, but 
narrowing downwards. The species ought to be arranged near 
the well known Trifolium spadlceum of Linuens, and the Tri- 
foiium speciosum of Professor Willdenow. We hare called it 
Trifolium ciliatum. IV^fifHum oftJiamm, sptett eubavtttit 
hemispfuBrieve paueiflari$f corolla earidM mqjueada; petalii 
dentieulatU ; caiycia dentibua nibulaHSf ct/ioHt, inaguaUbuM ; 

foliolU obcordatis dentieulatU ; stipulis eiliaiis majtueulit. 

• • • • 

Upon the Isle of Abercrombie, in the mouth of the Qulph, we dis- 
covered, among other very rare plants, the four following entirely 
new species, hitherto undescribed by any author. 

I. A tall non-descript species of Scrophularia, with the leaves 
repeatedly cut and jagged into narrow sharp segments; the 
pannicle of flowers from one to two feet or more in length, 
with bracts, the lowermost of which are pinnatified, and the 
flowers about as large as in Scrophularia caniua. We have 
called it Scrophularia Silaifolia. Scrophnieiria glabra, 
Joliis tripinnat\fidis laciniu angustis acuiit ; panieula terminali 
longisnmo. 
11. A non-descrlpt species of Laserpitium, the lower leaves of 
which are from eight inches to a foot or more in length, and 
from two tu three inches across where tbey are broadest* 
having nearly the general outline of an o»tricli feather, except 
in being less flattened, and more attenuated upwards; their 

segments 
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exhaled from the shrubs and herbs by which it is chap. 

viii« 
completely mantled, is quite as powerful as in the 

scented atmosphere of Rhodes. A few solitary 



tegmentB repeatedly subdiyided, till they beoome as fine as 
threads : the leares on the stem hare the same ontUney but 
thdr segments are more distant from each other. The stems 
are smooth ; and Tary, in the specfanens ire saw, from a foot to 
more than two feet in height. The umbels have fh>m eight to 
twelve rays, and measure from two to four inches o?er : their 
partial umbels are small, and crowded with flowers ; the petals 
yellow. We ha?e called this very beautiful plant Lasbrpitium 
BLBOANS. Zaserpitmwi foliit decompontU cireunucripHone oft- 
langthplumiforibut, laciniu tubsetaceia tnueronatit glabris ; pe- 
Holis gldbria ttriatis ; involueri lacimu tlongatU apiee tenuUti' 
tnit ; umbeUis hemitpfuBrieia. 

III. A non-descript species of Verbascnm, from five to six feet high' 
the stem erect, shrubby, and a little cottony, as w%Il as the 
leaves, which are from an inch and a half to two inches or more 
in length : the lowermost attenuated downwards into long foot- 
stalks, the uppermost sessile. The bunches of flowers on the 
smaller plants eight or ten inches long, nearly simple, on large 
plants eighteen inches or more in length, very mueh branched, 
and twiggy; the flowers yellow, about an inch in diameter; 
the filaments woolly towards the base, and one of them always 
shorter tlian the rest. We have named this species Ybbbascum 
8TRICTC M. Verbascum caulefruticoso erecto,Jbiiis in/eriorUnu 
spatulatO'avatii petiolatis, ntperioribus otfato'laneeolatia obao- 
letisnmi denlatis integerrindme 9es9ilibus ; omnibus pilis stdla- 
tis caneseentUnu, muticis; racemo elongato; pedieellis calyee 
Umgiaribui divaricatis. 

IV. A non-descript shrubby species of Hypericum, with upright 
stems, from one to tiro feet high ; the largest leaves little more 
than an inch in length : the flowers of a golden yellow, small, with 
petals double the length of the calyx. We have called it Htpb- 
Bicux YIROATUM. Hypericum fruticotum floribus trigynia, 
ccdycUms obiusit, glandulostMnliatis ; racemis cauKbus gr€unlilnu 
quintupld breviaribus, terminalilnu : foliia intemodiis, longtorir 
bus ereeiO'patulis, punctatis, nudis, subtus glaucis ; ittferionhus 
spatulatd^pbUmgis ; supenoribus linsaribus margme revoluiis. 
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CHAP, graves of unknown persons appeared upon the 
shore ; containing, prohahly, the hodies of British 
seamen, who had fallen yictims to the pestilential 
air of the Gulph, during their station here. We 
added to the number of the live animals found 
upon it, by losing four out of the fourteen sheep 
put on shore by our crew to graze, while we re- 
mained at anchor. Neither antient nor modem 
geographers have bestowed any name upon this 
island; which is the more remarkable, as it 
affords a very important landmark for vessels 
entering the Gulph. Its lofty conical form, re- 
sembling those sepulchral mounds erected by 
antient nations as monuments of departed heroes, 
together with its situation, surrounded by vast 
monuments of the dead, have qualified it for a 
natural cenotaph. It may therefore bear the 
name of Abbrcrombie ; whose immortal glory, 
unfading as the perennial foliage with which it 
is invested, will flourish to the end of time ; 
while the boasted renown of every howling sooth- 
sayer of Telmessus is hushed in oblivion. 
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FROU ASIA MINOR TO BOTPT. 

The Taunda sails for Mgypt — Viffilanceof the Eng- 
lish Cruizers — Extraordinary Inst i%:iof tk2 
Propagation of Sound — Astonishing Appear- 
once presented by the British Fleet — Spectacle 
caused by the Ravages of War — State of Affairs 
upon the Author's Arrival — Obstacles encoun- 
tered by the Expedition under Sir Ralph Aber- 
crondne — Sir Sidney Smith — Account of the 
Campaign — Cause of the Delay iu landing the 
Troops — Death of Major McArras — Descent 
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of the Army — Battle^and Victory ^of the Eighth 
of March — General Menau — Affair of the 
Twelfth— Action of the Thirteenth— Battle of 
the Twenty-first — Sensation caused by the 
Death of Ahercromhie — Measures pursued by 
his Successor — View of the Country — Journey 
to Rosetta — Mirage. 

The impatience of our Captain to proceed 
The Tau" ^ith his cargo to the fleet, added to the weak 
J^f^^ state of the author's health, made us eager to 
leave Macri. Having got on hoard our stock of 
water, and our sheep from Abercrombu? s Isle, a 
contrary wind prevailing, we beat out the 
Gulph, and made our course for Egypt. The 
wide surface of the Libyan Sea was before us. 
We entertained anxious thoughts concerning 
the safety of our little bark, deeply laden, and 
ill-suited, either in her complement of mariners 
or in her construction, to encounter the deadlv 
gales and the calms of the Mediterranean, 
Landsmen, however, are generally erroneous in 
their calculations at sea. The success of the 
voyage surpassed our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. A land-breeze came on soon after we 
had cleared the Gulph, the sea was unruffled, 
and we stole along, almost imperceptibly, with 
hardly a wind or any sensible motion, over 
a surface so tranquil, that a glass full of 
water uiight have remained upon deck without 
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Spilling a drop. During this voyage, which chap. 
continued only five days, the most surprising v,^v^ 
vigilance was manifested by our cruizers, who JftSr** 
had the guardianship of the coast erf Egypt. ^^^. 
Over an expanse comprehending six degrees of 
latitude, it might have been supposed that a 
vessel lyitag so low in the water, and so small as 
the ship in which we sailed, would escape ob- 
servation : but we were spoken to at least half- 
a dozen times ; and the master of one of the 
cruizers actually boarded the Tauriday believing, 
from her French aspect, that he should take 
possession of her as a prize. A very remark- Extraor. 

dinary in- 

able circumstance occurred, which may convev stance of 

, , * the propa- 

notions of the propagation of sound over water, gation of 
greater than will perhaps be credited; but we 
can appeal to the testimony of those who were 
witnesses of the fact, for the truth of that which 
we now relate. By our observation of latitude, 
we were a hundred miles from the EgypHan 
coast : the sea was perfectly calm, with little or 
no swell, and scarcely a breath of air stirring, 
when Captain Castle called our attention to the 
sound as of distant artillery, vibrating in a low 
gentle murmur upon the water, and distinctly 
heard at intervals during the whole day. He 
said it was caused by an engagement at sea, 
and believed the enemy had attacked our fleet 
off Alexandria. No such event had, however. 
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CHAP, taken place ; and it was afterwards known, that 
the sounds we then heard proceeded from an 
attack made by our troops against the fortress 
of Rachmanie upon the NUe beyond Rasetta: 
this had commenced upon that day, and henoe 
alone the noise of guns could have originated. 
The distance of Rachmanie from the coast, in a 
direct line, is about ten leagues : this allows one 
hundred and thirty miles for the space through 
which the sound had been propagated, when it 
reached our ears. 

On the sixteenth of Aprils towards sun-set, 
we first made the fleet off Alexandria from the 
mast-head of the Taurida. Our Captain, bdng 
out of his course, mistook it for the fleet of 
troop ships and other transports. Evemng 
coining on, we steered for the harbour of 
Alexandria, believing it to be Alnmkir Bay, and 
wishing to get in before it grew dark ; an in- 
tention which would soon have been interrupted 
by the guns of our fleet, if we had persevered; 
but the boatswain at length perceiving our 
error, we luffed up, and lay-to all night. In 
the morning of April the seventeenth, we saw 
Alexandria very distinctly, with the French ships 
lying in the harbour; and had a fine view of 
the famous Column called Pompey's Pillar, as 
well as of the Obelisk to which mariners give 
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the name of Cleopatra's Needle. A stiff gale chap. 
coming on, we steered along the coast for ,^^vU^ 
Abaukir. Ahout nine o'clock a.m. we made 
NelsofCs Island; and presently saw the whole 
fleet of troop ships, transports, with all the 
Turkish frigates, merchant vessels, and other 
craft belonfidnff to the Expedition. It was the AitonUh- 

^ ing appear* 

grandest naval siffht we had ever beheld; and ancepre- 

.... sented by 

much more surprising in its appearance than the British 
the famous Russian armament, prepared at 
Portsmouth during a former war. Innumerable 
masts, like an immense forest, covering the 
sea ; swarms of sailing-boats and cutters, plying 
about in all directions between the larger 
vessels ; presented a scene which it is not 
possible to describe. We stood on, for a con 
siderable distance, to the eastward of Nelson's 
Island^ in order to avoid the shoal where the 
Culloden struck before the action of the Nile ; 
our course being precisely the same pursued by 
the British fleet previous to that memorable 
engagement ; and the fleet of transports lying 
at anchor, afforded a correct representation of 
the position of the French armament upon that 
occasion. 

Bearing down at last upon the fleet, • we 
passed under the stem of the Delft frigate ; 
when, being unmindful of the temerity of our 
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CHAP, proceeding, we ventured to bail a young officer 
^^ upon the poop, and to inquire for the situation 
of the Braakel. Captain Castle immediately 
warned us to beware of repeating the question ; 
saying, that we should soon be sensible of the 
immeasurable distance at which the inhabitants 
of those floating islands hold the master of a 
merchant smack : and so it was proved by the 
answer, which came, like thunder, in three 
monosyllables, easier for the reader to imagine 
than for an author to express. Soon after, the 
Quarter-master of the Braakel came alongside, 
in the jolly-boat ; Captain Clarke^ who expected 
us. having surmised, as he afterwards informed 
US, from our pitiful appearance and waverii^ 
track, that we were his visitors, and in want of 
a pilot. Having reached his comfortable cabin, 
we were soon introduced to the officers both of 
the army and the navy ; and found after our long 
absence from England^ the society of our coun- 
trymen particularly grateful. We enjoyed, what 
we had long wanted, the guidance of books and 
of well informed men, concerning countries we 
were yet to explore. According to the promise 
we had made to the Capudan Pashay we accom- 
panied Captain Clarke to the Sultan Selinij and 
introduced him to the Turkish Admiral. Several 
days were employed in visiting the difierent 
ships, in search of friends and schoolfellows; 
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some of whom, particularly of those belonging chap. 
to the Guards, we had the misfortune to find y^^ 



desperately wounded. The sight of many of spectacle 
our gallant officers, in a wounded state, or JhcJ^agcs 
brought from the shore incapable of service from ^^ ^^^^' 
the injuries of the climate, presented a revolting 
picture of the ravages of war. One day, leaning 
out of the cabin window, bv the side of a 
wounded officer who was employed in fishing, 
the corpse of a man, newly sewed in a ham- 
mock, started half out of the water, and slowly 
continued its course, with the current, towards 
the shore. Nothing could be more horrible: 
its head and shoulders were visible, turning 
first on one side, then on the other, with a move- 
ment so solemn and awful, that one might have 
imagined it was impressed with some dreadful 
secret of the deep, which, from its watery grave, 
it came upward to revcaP. Such sights were 
afterwards more common ; hardly a day passing 
without ushering the dead to the contemplation 
of the living, until at length they passed with- 
out our observation. Orders were afterwards 



(1 ) Precisely in the same manner, the corpse of Carraccioli rose and 
floated in the Bay of Naples, and was seen coming to Naples, swimming 
half out of the water. " A fiict so extraordinary ,'* says Mr. Southey, 
** astonished the King, and perhaps excited some feelings of superstitious 
fear, akin to regret." See Southey'i Life qf Nelson, vol. II. p. 53. 
Lond. 1813. 
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CHAP, issued, to convey the bodies for interment upon 
Nelson^ s Island^ instead of casting them over- 
board. The shores of Egypt might in tmth 
have been described as washed vnth blood. 
The bones of thousands were whitening, ex- 
posed to a scorching sun, upon the sands of 
Aboukir^. If we number those who had fallen 
since the first arrival of the French upon the 
coast, in their battles with the Turks? ^ Arabs^ and 
English, we shall find no part of their own 
ensanguined territory so steeped in human 
gore. Add to this the streams from slaughtered 
horses, camels, and other animals, (the stench 
of whose remains was almost sufficient to raise 
a pestilence even before the arrival of the 
English^ and perhaps no part of the world ever 
presented so dreadful an example. When a 
land-wind prevailed, our whole fleet felt the 



( 1 ) Between the Tillage of Utko, aud a place called the 
we saw the shore cDtirely covered with haman sculls and bones. Dogi 
were raking the sands for human flesh and carrion. Nelson's Island 
became a complete chamel-house, where our sailors raised mounds of 
sand over the heaps of dead cast up after the action of the NUe. Eto 
military men, who have published an account of the Expedition, bare 
expressed the horror which these scenes excited ; nor would any one eary 
tbat man his feelings who could view them with indi£Rsrence. 

(2) Ten thousand Turks were drowned at once in the Bay of Abookir ; 
being driven into the sea by Bounaparte, after the slaughter of four 
thousand of their countrymen in the field of battle. See the Plate, rqvc- 
spnting this dreadful massacre, in Denon's Voyage dCEgypte^ pi. 89, aad 
also a narrative of the fact, p. 259. 
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tainted blast : while from beneath the hulks of chap. 

IX 

our transports, ships that had been sunk^, 
with all the encumbering bodies of men and car- 
cases of animals, sent through the waves a 
fearful exhalation. 



At the time of our arrival, the French had s*?** o^ 

affkin 

been defeated in three successive actions ; -that upon the 

, Author's 

of the eighth of March, the day of landing our arrival. 
troops ; the thirteenth, when the English drove 
them from the heights to which they had 
retreated ; and the memorable battle of the 
twenty-first, when Abercrombie fell. There had 
been a skirmish on the twelfth ; in which Colonel 
Archdalcj of the twelfth dragoons, lost an arm, 
and Captain Butler of the same regiment was 
taken prisoner. In the action of the twenty- 
first, the French lost five thousand men ; eleven 
hundred of whom the English buried before 
their own lines, and in difierent parts of their 
camp. We saw the trenches in which they 
were deposited. 

It is a subject of wonder, that our troops 
should have succeeded in this instance so well 
as they did. They landed under every possible 



(3) Part of the L'Orient, with one of hor cableB, was raised by the 
cTCiw of the Ceres, Captain Buisel, in weighing anchor. 
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CHAP, circumstance of disadvantage, and yet drove 

v^^.y^/ from their posts, with the bayonet, the veteran 

Obstacles legions of Btumapart&s army j a mode of fighting 



encoim- 



*f«t*»y in which the French were supposed, ^at that 
dition time, to be superior to every other nation. It 

under Sir ^ . , •' , 

Bdiph was there manifested, as it has since been so 
bu. decidedly proved, that, man to man, they have 

no chance of success when opposed to Brituk 
soldiers. The laurels gained by our amgr 
in Egypt can never fade\ Posterity will relate 
the heroism, which, on these remote and almost 
unknown deserts, enabled an inexperienced 
army to vanquish an enemy, not only in pos* 
session of the territory, but also inured to the 
climate, and well acquainted with the country. 
The obstacles encountered by our troops were 
greater than have ever been described, the 
most powerful of which originated in their want 
of information. Never did so much ignorance 
characterize an expedition. The maps they 
brought with them would have disgraced a 
Chinese Atlas. The instruction which they had 
received was a mere mass of error ; and their 
guides were unable to direct them. It is said, 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie lamented, in his last 
moments, the false notions he had been taught to 



(1) <' The meanest soldier of that army," said Bir. Sheridan, " ought 
to be covered with laurels." 
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entertain of Egypt^ and of the sitoation in which cbav. 
the French were there placed. In fact, every s^-y-iw 
one possessed more information than the con- 
ductors of the British armament. There was 
not a clerk in the factory of Constantinople or of 
Smyrna who was not better informed. Instead 
of the flat sands they expected to find between 
Abaukir and Alexandrioj they discovered a coun- 
try fall of eminences and advantageous posts : 
the French^ when defeated, had therefore only 
to fall back from one strong position to another. 
Once having effected a landing, our troops were 
told — and they believed the tale — that they 
might march without interruption to the waUs 
of Alexandria. It may be important to the in- 
terests of our empire to state the truth, at this 
distance of time ; and to afford a brief record 
of this memorable campaign, as far as it can be 
communicated by a writer destitute of any 
military science ; it will be given as he received 
it, from the most impartial among the French^ 
as well as from the most candid of his own 
countrymen. 

The divisions and cabals among the Chiefs on 
lx>th sides, were productive, often of feilure, 
and sometimes of disaster. The rare military 
^talents and valour of Sir Sidney Smith, beloved sir Sidney 
^too as he was by the soldiers and sailors of the 
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expedition, could not be viewed without jea> 
lousy by the commanding oflEicera hodi of the 
army and navy. The most unpardonable le- 
sistance was therefore opposed to his measoresi 
and to his suggestions. His situation was, in 
truth, singular. Some of the Captains in the 
fleet felt umbrage because one of their profes- 
sion associated so much with landsmen, and 
was so often on shore ; while the Generals d 
the army could ill brook counsel, or even assist- 
ance, from a naval officer. Upon this account, 
the important project, which was recoomiended 
by him, of sending gun-boats into the Lake of 
Aboukir^ previous to the action of the thirteenth 
of March, and the voluntary ofier he made of 
conducting that operation, with a view to 
impede the retreat of the French, were not only 

(1) In the extraordinary changes to which ttiis part of njgjpthai ben 
liahle, the very limited obsenrations of the author do not aQthoriae cvca 
an attempt to reconcile the eziiting appearance of the eouitiy withtht 
description of antient geographers. Strabo (lib.xvfi. p. 113& ed. Otsoa.) 
joomeying by land from the Canopian Gate of Alanuidria towards dK 
east, arrives, after the distance of one hundred and twenty stadia (flfteca 
nules), at the city of Canopos. This seems to coincide witii tlie pontiaB 
of Abonlcir. Bat as to the present lake, the result of an inanditiaB 
during the year 1784, whether it cover the original ooane of tlie AmffH 
(by meana whereof, as distinct from the Alezandnaa Caaal, the aasal 
▼oyage toolc place from Canopos to Alezandrii^ or whether it ocoff 
territory formerly inundated, in a similar manner, bj the sen; or if At 
site of Aboukir may not rather be that of Tapoeiris than of Onopfl^ 
according to Forster^s conjectnre, in his Notes upon Qraagcr. s epp siirf 
by the testimonies of Niebuhr ; may remain for ftitnre detcrmioatioB. 
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rejected, but his information respecting that lake 
was disregarded : it was even asserted, that there 
was not water sufficient in the lake for the free 
passage of boats of burden, fit for the conveyance 
of artillery or troops ; although Sir Sidney Smith 
had himself been there, in his ship's cutter, and 
had sounded every part of it. One of his private 
letters, about this time, to his brother ^ in Con- 
stantinople, reflects so much credit upon his pa- 
triotism and national character, that it deserves 
a place in the history of the Expedition. Having 
stated the peculiarities of his situation, and the 
obstacles he had to encounter in his earnest 
endeavours to serve his country, he added, " It 
is true lance held the helm where I must now work 
a labouring oar ; but I shall not pull less stoutly 
on that account.*^ 

The fleet, with our army, arrived in Marmo- cmmi of 
rice Harbour, upon the coast of CJaria^ on the in undi^ 
twenty-eighth day of December, 1800. Having ^^ ^''^' 
waited there near two months, during which 
time a small reinforcement arrived from England^ 



(1) John Spencer Smith, Esq. his Majesty's BnToy Eztnordintry and 
Minister Plenipotentiary! preTions to the arriTal of the Eari of Elgin, at 
the ottoman Porte. 
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CHAP, it sailed for Egypt on the twenty-second^ of 
February. The troops, burning for acticm, in 
excellent health and spirits, arrived in Abaukir 
Bay upon the second of March^ at ten o'clock 
A. M. A sham descent had been practised in 
Marmoricej to exercise the soldiers. By this it 
was found, that six thousand men might be 
landed, in the most perfect order, and ready for 
immediate action, in the short space of twenty- 
three minutes. Their passage had been boiste- 
rous. Several Chreeh transports parted from the 
fleet during a gale of wind, and disappeared 
for many days, with part of the twelfth^ the 
twenty-sixth, and Sompe8ch\ regiments of Dra- 
goons. Owing perhaps to this circumstance, or 
finding that it was too late to land the troops 
upon the day of their arrival, the imdertaking 
was postponed until the next: an unfortunate 
circumstance, although perhaps unavoidable, as 
an opportunity was thereby lost, not to be after- 
wards recovered. Had the landing been then 
effected, it is now known that we should have 
encountered no opposition j and it is also cer- 
tain that the reserve at least might have been 
put on shore. The enemy, although long be- 



(1) According to Sir R. Wilson's NarratiTe, this happened on the 
twenty third. The author gives his information at he recelTed it finom 
the captains of the fleet, and from the log-hooks of their ihipe. 
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fore informed of our approach, was totally un- chap. 
prepared ; and the lives of many brave soldiers 
might have been spared. The following day 
proved unpropitious, and our army was unable 
to land: in consequence of this, the enemy 
gained time to strengthen himself, and to spread 
news of the invasion in all parts of the country 
where his forces were stationed. Preparations 
were accordingly made for a stout opposition. 
The succeeding morning was equally unfavour- 
able, and six days were lost in the same manner ; 
during all which time, the English fleet re- 
mained in sight of the French army ; and was 
at length so little regarded, that the Frenchy be- 
coming dupes by the delay, believed the whole 
to be intended as a feint, which might beguile 
their attention from the part of the coast where 
the descent was really meditated. So completely 
did this opinion finally prevail, that the time 
thus allowed them to prepare for their defence 
was not employed so advantageously as it might 
have been. A Cheek deserter, sent, as they 
afterwards believed, by our army, had circulated 
among them a report, to which implicit credit 
was given, affirming that our intention was to 
land the army at Jaffa^ upon the coast of Syria. 

The delay shewn upon this occasion, was not 
solely owing to the weather. A principal source 
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[CHAP, of it might be referred to another cause. Major 



M^ArraSy chief engineer, had been forwarded 
in a vessel, previous to the sailing of our fleet 
from the Bay of Marmorice^ in order to recon- 
noitre the country, and to obtain information 
necessary for expediting the landing of our 
troops. This officer had been twice on shore, 
either in the Penelope's or the PetreWs boat, 
and with the greatest success. He had ob- 
served the Lake of Aboukir; had surveyed all 
the adjoining territory ; ascertained the different 
heights; and selected a convenient place for 
landing. Having finished all his plans, he 
unfortunately ventured on shore the third time, 
to confirm the accuracy of certain observations ; 
and was observed by a French armed boat, in 
.he ,.r, instan. when he was puttu^t off U, 
return to his ship. The wind was against him; 
and the crew of his boat finding every effort 
ineffectual, suffered it to fall alongside, and sur- 
Deathof rendered. By a most dastardly instance of 
M'Amw. cruelty on the part of the French, they poured 
a volley of musketry into the boat, after the 
surrender had taken place ; by which Major 
M^ Arras was killed. Soon after this disaster, 
our fleet arrived ; and the Commander-in-chief, 
instead of obtaining the information confldently 
expected, was reduced to the dilemma of waiting 
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until the business of reconnoitring, now ren- chap. 
dered more difficult than ever could in some 



measure be again accomplished. 

Thus was the descent of our army postponed ocwjent of 
until the eighth of March. The French had 
gained even more time than they thought 
proper to employ for the means of defence ; and 
were stationed upon the sandy heights eastward, 
and within gun-shot, of Aboukir Castle, between 
that fortress and the entrance to the lake. The 
spot selected for landing the troops was imme- 
diately under this hill ; and that a worse place 
could hardly have been chosen, is evident from 
this circumstance, that the enemy had, besides 
their artillery upon the heights, a covering for 
i;heir flanks, of eight field-pieces upon the right, 
and four upon the left. These, together with 
the guns of the castle, bore down upon the place 
of landing^ The day prior to that of the 
descent, signals were made to cook three days' 
provisions for the troops, and for boats of every 
description to put off from their respective ships, 
and to repair to the Mondavi brig, as a point of 



(1) It is known to every officer who attended this Expedition, that 
the army might have been landed any where to the eastward* near 
BottttOt without the loss of a single man. Whenever it was asked, Why 
was not this the ease? there is bat one mode of reply, namely, that 
which is suggested by another interrogatfon : Why were we as Ignorant 
of tha conntry of which we came to take possession, as of the interior of 
Afrieaf 
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CHAP, rendezvous, when a &lse fire should be shewn 

s^v^^ ^D^ the Faudroyantj the ship of the Commander- 

victoVof in -chief. On the following morning, the eighth 

of^^^^ of Marchf at three o^clock a. m. the expected 

signal was made. Agreeably to the instructions 

given, every boat then repaired to take in her 

proportion of troops from the ship, or ships, to 

which they were allotted ; and then proceeded 

to the appointed station, close under the hill, 

about a league from the enemy^ whence they 

were to move, according to the order of battle : 

there they all remained, until the whole of the 

reserve was collected round the MondovL 

Never was any thing conducted with greater 
regularity. The French^ to their astonishment, 
as they afterwards often related, instead of 
beholding a number of men landed pell-mell, 
saw the British troops preserving a regular line, 
as they advanced in their boats, although the 
wind was directly in their teeth ; and, finally, 
landing in due order of battle, under the 
heaviest fire perhaps ever experienced* Shells, 
cannon-balls, and grape-shot, coming with the 
wind, fell like a storm of haiP about them ; yet 



(1) The Bailors upon this occasion compared Uie thick shower of 
shot falling about them to a violent storm of hail which the fleet had 
experienced in the Bay of Afarmoriee, when the haO- stones weie said 
to haye been as large as musquet-balls. " On the eighth of Fd/mar^^ 
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not a soldier quitted his seat or moved, nor did 
a single sailor shrink from the hard labour of 
his oar. Not a musket was suffered to be 
charged, until the troops could form upon the 
strand. They were commanded to sit still in 
the boats : and this command, with incon- 
ceivable firmness, did these men obey ; with 
the exception only of returning for each volley 
of shot from their enemies three general cheers, 
an effect of ardour in which their officers found 
it impossible to restrain them. The feelings of 
those who remained in the ships were not proof 
against such a sight. Several of our brave 
seamen wept like children ; and many of those 
upon the quarter-decks, who attempted to use 
telescopes, suffered the glasses to fall from their 
hands, and gave vent to their tears. 

But the moment of triumph was at hand. 
For three long miles, pulling in this manner 



■ays Sir R. Wilson, (Hist of the Exp. p. 5.) ^'commenced the most violent 
thnnder and hail storm ever remembered, and which continued two 
days and nights intermittingly. The hail or rather the ice stones, 
were as big as large walnuts/'—Diodorus Siculus (lib. xz.) men- 
tions a storm of hail which happened at Rhodes in the spring of the 
year 316 before Christ, when the hail-stones were upwards of a pound 
in weight, and the houses were thrown down by the weight of them. 
We have accounts of a similar nature in sacred Scripture : The 
Lord cast down great stones from heaven upon them unto Azekah, and 
atuj died ; they were more which died with hail-stonee, than they whom 
he chfldren of Israel slew with the sword." Joihua x. 1 1. 
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CHAP, against the wind, did our brave tars strain 
every sinew. Several boats were sunk by tbe 
bursting of the shells, and about two hundred 
and seventy men were killed before they reached 
the shore. At length, with all their prows 
touching the beach at the same instant, the 
boats grounded. Then a spectacle was presented 
that will be ever memorable. Two hundred 
of the French cavalry actually charged into 
the sea, and were seen for a few seconds 
hacking the men in the boats : these assailants 
were every one killed. It was now about ten 
o'clock ; and within the space of six minutes, 
from this important crisis, the contest was 
decided. The soldiers of the forty^second te^- 
ment, leaping up to their middle in water, 
formed rapidly upon the shore ; and with a 
degree of impatience nothing could restrain, 
without waiting to load their muskets, broke 
from the main line before it could be formed, 
and ran gallantly up the hill, sinking deep in 
the sand at every step they took^ In this 



(1) Sir R. WUson relatef, that the twenty-third and fortieth ran txfX 
up the hill, and, charging with the bayonet the two battalions whlA 
crowned it, carried the two Nole hills in the rear, and took three ideeai 
of cannon. '' The forty-second," says he, ** had landed, and formed u 
on a parade." Hist, of Exped. p. 14. Where '' almost pratematoitl 
energy" was eyerywhere displayed, it is of little moment to ascertaia 
the most impetuoas. Sir Bobert had every opportonity of ascertainfaif 
the truth ; but a difference in his statement would not Justify the 

author 
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perilous situation a body of French cavalry chap. 
charged down upon them ; but, instead of being ' 
thrown into any disorder, they coolly received 
the charge upon the points of their bayonets • 
and the rest of the army coming up, routed the 
enemy on all sides. The French fled with the 
greatest precipitation. Our troops had been 
taught to expect no quarter, and therefore none 
was given. The wounded and the dying neither 
claimed nor obtained mercy ; all was blood, and 
death, and victory. It is in the midst of the 
glory this day's success reflected upon the 
British arms, that Humanity remembers some 
things she may wish to forget, but never will 
record. The cool and patient valour with 
which our soldiers had sustained the torrent 
of French artillery, and beheld the streaming 
wounds of their companions, previous to their 
landing, could but prove a prelude to the fury 
they would manifest, when it became their turn 



author in altering notes made firom testimony upon the spot^ in order 
to copy the narratife e? en of a more accurate writer. Haying alter- 
wardfl an occasion to examine the place of landing, the author visited 
the hill here alluded to; and was at a loss to conceive, how troops 
could chaige rapidly with fixed bayonets against a heavy fire, where, 
unimpeded by any other difficulty than the sinking of hii foot in the 
loose sand, he found it almost Impracticable to ascend. The fact, 
however, only proves what ardent valour may accomplish: for that 
th!f was really done, it would be absurd to doubt. 
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to attack; and a coDsequenoe so inseparabk 
from human nature must bring along with it 
thoughtless hayoc» add mdiscriminate slaugh- 
ter. Our loss in killed and wounded upon 
this occasion amounted to five hundred and 
sixty. 

Qeneni When our troops landed, Jaqties Ahd^aUah 

Menouj Commander-in-chief of the French forces 
in JSgyptf was in Cairo. Intelligence had been 
repeatedly sent to him, accompanied by entreaty, 
that he would hasten to the relief of Alexandria. 
The French described him as a pompous, ob- 
tinate, corpulent man, entirely absorbed in 
composing or in delivering harangues to his 
soldiers. No persuasion could induce him to 
move. He considered the affair of our invasion 
as of little importance. Until our army had 
actually gained footing in the country, and 
twice defeated the French troops, he took no 
measures to interrupt their progress. Accord- 
ing to the French statement, General Frvant^ 
with a body of cavalry amounting to fifteen hun- 
dred men, was the only force upon the spot to 
oppose the landing of the English army. Had 
the resistance been greater, and Men(m present, 
it is believed, that, with all the advantages 
possessed by the French^ a descent upon the 
coast would have been impracticable. 
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A skirmish took place upon the twelfth of chap. 
March. In this affair the twelfth regiment of w^v-L/ 
Dragoons, by too precipitate a charge, suffered the* 
very considerably. Colonel Archdalcj who com- 
manded it, lost an arm, receiving a shot, in 
the very instant that he raised his sabre as a 
signal for his troop to advance, from one of the 
Tirailleurs. This did not prevent him from 
leading his men gallantly through a body of 
the enemy, much superior in number. Captain 
Butler of the same regiment was also taken 
prisoner. This brave but rash action was pub- 
lickly reprehended by our Commander-in-chief ; 
and the army was cautioned against the ill 
effects of too impetuous zeal and intemperate 
valour. The command of the twelfth devolved 
upon Colonel Brown; and Colonel Archdale 
came on board the Braakel. 

On the thirteenth, the following day, our Action of 
army attacked and drove the enemy from the ^n^!^ 
heights to which they had retreated after the 
action of the eighth. This battle was despe- 
rately fought on both sides, and mutual loss 
sustained to a very considerable amount. The 
result, however, made it evident that no resist- 
ance could be offered to the English bayonet. 
It was also discovered, that upon this occasion 
the French used bullets and cannon-shot of 
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CHAP, copper and brass ; generally deemed a disho- 
nourable practice, as calculated only to gratify 
cruelty and malice. The slightest wounds so 
inflicted are said, with what truth others may 
determine, to be mortal. This species of am- 
munition was obtained from the sheathing of 
ships in the port of Alexandria. Several of 
those balls were exhibited in the fleet, and some 
of them we afterwards found in the sand where 
the action took place. An opinion then pre. 
vailed, that if the action of the thirteenth had 
been properly followed up, the English would 
have been the same day in possession of Alex^ 
andria. We had reason afterwards to believe 
this would have heen the case, hy information 
from the people of the city ; stating, that no 
reinforcement having arrived from CJairo, the 
merchants, tradesmen, and other inhabitants, 
were compelled to mount the ramparts, and at- 
tend the gates as sentinels ; who would gladly 
have cast away their arms to receive the English^ 
or would have turned them upon the French 
during their retreat. Instead of this being 
done, the enemy were allowed to establish 
themselves in a very advantageous position, 
upon some heights before the walls, whence it 
was found exceedingly difficult to dislodge 
them. To this place our army pursued them ; 
and then retreated to an eminence near some 
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Suinsj rendered afterwards renowned, as the chap. 

IX* 

theatre of the most dreadful carnage during the 
glorious hattle of the twenty-first. 

About the nineteenth, Menou arrived in Alex- 
andriuy pouring forth a torrent of abuse upon 
the garrison and troops who had opposed the 
landing of the English army. Delivering one of 
his turgid harangues, he reproached thern^ 
'^ in allomngt to their everlasting shame^ an army 
of heroes to he chastised by a mob of English schooU 
boysJ* The fat figure of Menou^ added to his 
blustering and gasconading manner, rendered 
him a pleasant object of ridicule to the natural 
vivacity of Frenchmen^ who distinguished him 
by the appellation of " Cochon- General ;'' fre- 
quently retiring from the parade highly diverted 
by hi& fanfaronnades. Having ended the speech 
he had prepared for the occasion of his arrival, 
immediate preparations were made for a general 
attack upon the English^ with his whole force ; 
^^paur aniantir les Angloist** as he termed it, 
** tout (Tun coup.** The day for this great event 
was fixed for the twenty-first, when our army 
was to be surprised, before day-light, in its 



(1) The wordB were given to me by some French offieera who were 
p rcec nt upon that occasion. 
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CHAP, encampment, routed and kicked} into the Lake 
of Abonkir. 



Bfttueof At the hour appomted, the attack was made. 

t^'/irgt. In the beginning of it, the French conducted 
themselves with admirable skilL It is certain 
our army did not then expect them ; although^ 
for two preceding nights, the soldiers had been 
ordered to lie down upon their anusy and be 
ready at a moment's notice. They oame ailentfy 
on, and in good order ; which is die more 
remarkable, as it was said the greater part of 
them had been dosed with brandy. They had 
crept with amazing persererance, even iqpoD 
their hands and knees, through fear of alarmiiy 
our videttes. The French videttes were, how- 
ever, observed to draw nearer and nearer to 
ours ; until, at length, the EngUsh sentinel 
observed the French army close behind^ coming 
slowly on in a line. This man gave the alarm, 
by firing his musket, and retreating with all 
possible expedition. The French instantly and 
rapidly charged up the hill, beginning a fiedse 
attack upon our left ; and, carrying a redoabt by 



- ( 1 ) The literal translatkm of etdbuter, the word nted bj Memom fa 
the orden giren for that attack ; as found in the pocket of Qeoenl 
BoUe, whose bead was taken off by a camkoih-bill See the origin], 
in Sir Boberi WiU(m*s Hist of the Kvpedition. 
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means of tbe bayonet, hoped thereby to throw chap. 
our army into confusion, by drawing the atten- 
tion from its rights where the main assault was 
intended. This project was soon perceived by 
our Commander-in-chief, and failed of its effect 
It was still dark. The firing ceased upon the 
lefU and was soon heard very warm upon 
the right. To that point General Abercrombie 
directed all bis attention ; although both armies 
discharged their artillery without discerning a 
single object, except during the flashes of the 
cannon ; when, as an officer belonging to the 
reserve assured us, the French army was not 
otherwise visible, although now so near, than 
by the appearance of a long black line, disclosed 
doring those momentary coruscations. As 
dawn appeared, the French were found to have 
succeeded in turning our right wing: and a 
party of their cavalry were actually seen 
advancing in the rear of the twentj/'^hth regi- 
ment. The prudence and gallant conduct of 
this regiment gave the first favourable tuni 
to the conflict of the day. Cavalry in the rear 
of infentry have generally the power to throw 
it into disorder. It was at this critical moment, 
decisive as to the fate of Egypt^ that an adjutant 
of the twenty-eighth gave the word ^^JRear rank ! 
right ahout^ fojce r This was readily obeyed ; 
and the soldiers, with astonishing firmness and 

9 A 2 
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presence of mind, sustained a severe attack 
in front and rear at the same time, without a 
single man moving from his place^. At this 
juncture the forty-second regiment coming up 
to aid the twenty-eighthj were themselves over- 
whelmed and hroken hy a hody of the enemy's 
cavalry. Still, although dispersed, they re- 
sisted to a man ; and were seen so intermingled 
with the enemy, that the flank companies of the 
foriiethj stationed in the openings of the Rvin 
upon^the righU were afraid to fire, for fear of 
destroying them. Menou had promised a Lfnas 
to every French soldier who should be con- 
cerned in establishing a position in that building; 
and several attempts were made for the purpose. 
The Jifty-eighth had been stationed there in the 
beginning of the action, with a part of the 
twenty-thirdj and had already repulsed a column 
of the enemy, in its attack upon this place; 
when, during the severe conflict sustained hj 
the twenty-eighth in front, three columns forced 
in behind the redoubt where that regiment was 
stationed ; and while some of them remained to 
carry on the attack upon its rear, the principal 
part penetrated into the quadrangular area 
formed by the Muin. Here they were received 



(l; The Jifty-eighth is said to have been also in a similar titnatioiit 
Wilson*t Hist, of the Exped, p, 32. 
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by the Jifty -eighth and twenty-tJard ; and followed chap. 
by a part of tbe forty-second^ who cut off their 
retreat ; so that a most desperate contest ensued. 
Our men attacked them like wolves, with less 
order than valour, displaying a degree of intre- 
pidity nothing could resist. After expending 
all their ammunition, they had recourse to stones, 
and to the but-ends of their muskets, transfixing 
the Frenchmen with their bayonets against the 
walls of the building, until they had covered the 
sand with the blood and bodies of their enemies ; 
where they remain heaped at this hour, a striking 
monument of the tremendous glory of that day. 
Not fewer than seven hundred FrencJtmen were 
bayonetted or shot among the Ruijis. 

By some unaccountable negligence, the prin- 
cipal part of the artillery and ammunition had 
not been brought to the station then occupied 
by our army : hence originated a saying, that 
the French had been defeated by an enemy 
destitute of artillery. Certain it is, that both the 
twenty-eiffhth and foriy-second regiments, towards 
.the termination of the contest, were reduced 
to the necessity of throwing stones'. General 

(8) " The French on the right, during the want of ammunition among 
the Brititb, hating also exhausted theirs, pelted stones from the ditch at 
the twenty-eighth : who returned these unusual, yet not altogether harm- 
less, instniments of violence, as a scijeant of the twenty-eighth was 
killed by one breaking through his forehead." Hut. of the Exped. p. 34. 
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CHAP. Sir Halph A hercrombkj with a view, as it is related, 
of raUying the forty-secondj and restoring order 
among their ranks, hastening towards the dread- 
ful conflict in the Ruin upon the rights where the 
action was hottest, was nearly surrounded by 
a party of French cavalry. A dragoon made a 
thrust at him; but Sir Bxiljphy receiving the 
sabre between his breast and his left arm, 
wrested the weapon from his antagonist. At 
this instant, an English soldier, seeing another 
riding towards the General to aim a blow at 
him, and being without ball, thrust his ramrod 
into his musket, and with it shot the dragoon. 
Soon after. Sir Ralph mis seen without his horse, 
the animal having beenf shot under him .} when 
Sir Sidney Smith coming up, supplied him with 
that on which he was mounted. It was on this 
occasion that Sir Ralph presented to Sir Sidney 
the sabre he had wrested from the dragoon^ 
Soon after our venerable Commander received, 
in the hour of conquest, the fatal wound in his 
thigh, of which he afterwards expired. 

Victory now declared itself for the English ; 
and it may be said to date from the moment 
when Abercrombie received his mortal wound. 



(1) Sir Sidney has since placed this sabre upon the monument of Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie. 
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Five French GeneralB were kUled. Jfewu's hprse chap. 
was shot under him. It was reported, that he s^v^ 
wept when he beheld the fate of the day, a^d 
exerted himself in vain endeavours to raUy his 
retreating army. Among the wounded o^ our 
side, were Generals Oakesj Moore, Hope, and Sir 
Sidney Smith. The loss sustained by the French 
was not less than five thousand. Eleven hun- 
dred of their dead, as before stated, were buried 
by our own troops. After the action, both armies 
maintained the positions they had occupied be- 
fore the battle^ 

After the twenty-first of March, the affairs in 
JEgypt remained for a considerable time at a 
stand. We joined the fleet, as before men- 
tioned, upon the seventeenth of April. The sensation 

, caosed by 

death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie had then thrown the death 
a gloom over every thing: and to its dissi- crombie. 
pation, neither the splendid talents nor the 
acknowledged popularity of his successor were 
in any degree adequate. Although General, 



(2) The French anny upon this occaakm oongisted, according to their 
own statement, of nine thoosand seren hundred men, including fifteen 
faondred catalry, with forty -dz pieces of cannon. The British force, 
ledaced l^ their losses in the actiona of the eighth and thirteenth. Sic, 
did not yield aif effectite strength of ten thousand men, including three 
hundred cavalry. As the battle wa» fought by the rifht of the Boglish 
army only, half that number resisted the concentrate<I attadi of all the 
Fk«Bch loKe^F-iSss HUi. qf the JExpedU. p. 43. 
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now, Lord Hutchinson received as members of 
his council all those persons whose advice or 
assistance was esteemed by the ' late Com- 
mander-in-chief, and implicitly adopted every 
measure to which it had been his intention to 
adhere, the regret of the army and navy on 
the loss of their beloved veteran was expressed 
only in murmur and discontent. A less enviable 
situation could not have been sought, than that 
which General Hutchinson was called upon to 
Measures fill. There is now, indeed, both satisfaction 
the Sue- and pleasure in dwelling upon the difficulties 
Abercrom- of his arduous Station; because the result has 

bie. 

proved, that no one could either have been 
better qualified for the undertaking, or could 
have devised a scheme .more wisely for the 
ultimate success of the enterprise, than the very 
system he pursued, and accomplished, for the 
final delivery of Egypt. Profiting by the moral 
of the old fable of " The four bulls and the lion," 
he directed the operations of the army suc- 
cessively to the different stations held by the 
dispersed forces of the enemy : subduing these, 
one after another, instead of allowing them to 
combine their strength, he was enabled to effect 
what no other plan of carrying on the campaign 
could possibly have brought to pass. It is true 
that matter^ did not proceed quite so rapidly 
as before, but they advanced with much greater 
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certainty. A mere spectator in the fleet would chap. 
have heard continual complaint of the tardiness 
and torpor seeming to prevail. Even the French^ 
from their advanced posts conversing with our 
officers, were known to indulge their sarcasm 
at the dilatory nature of our operations, by 
expressing pretended impatience for better 
quarters ; and by occasionally remarking, " Mes- 
sieursj votis vous hatez trhs lentement.^* The senti- 
ments however of their own Generals might be 
cited, if it were necessary, to prove that a 
more soldier-like undertaking was never brought 
to issue, nor one more characterized by sound 
military science, than the plan for the expulsion 
of the French f which the successor of Abercrombie 
adopted. 

To accomplish this desirable object, his first 
effort was, to interrupt all communication be- 
tween the garrison of Alexandria and the rest 
of Egypt. This was effected by destroying the 
Canal of Alexandria ; and thereby not only pre- 
venting a supply of fresh water, but also 
causing the waters of the Lake of Aboukir to 
fall into the antient bed of the Lake Mareotis. 
We were present during this operation. The 
Canal was cut through in two places ; the tor- 
rent, rushing vehemently down a steep of eight 
feet, soon carried away the intervening mound, 
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ciiAP. and produced an inundation extending to such 
a prodigious distance over all the desert to 
the east and south of Alexandria, that before the 
middle of May^ the French^ than whom no people 
shew more alertness in converting even disaster 
to some advantage, had a flotilla of gun-boats 
upon this newly-created sea. 

About this time, Fort JtilieUy upon the UtoMetta 
branch of the Nile, was taken by the EngUsh 
and Turks ; which was followed by the evacu^ 
tionof RosETTA. Bachmanief an important fi^ 
was then attacked and carried : by the capture 
of this place, all communication with Alexandria 
was said to be interrupted. Immediately after 
the capture of Rachmanie, the JSnglish army 
began its march to Cairo : their route was along 
the banks of the NUe. They proceeded about 
ten miles a day, sufiering much from the heat, 
as well as from the drenching dew and the 
mosquitoes during the night. Bereloz aqd 
Damiata, upon the coast, were moreover aban- 
doned by the French and Maltese, and taken 
possession of by the Turks. The Maltese deserted 
to us; and the French, putting to sea, were 
captured by our fleet. 

Upon the twenty-second of April, Captain 
Clarke conveyed us, in his cutter, to visit the 
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English camp off Alexandria ; on which occasion 
we first landed in Egypt. We entered the 
Lake of AbouAir by the Block- House, remaining 
a short time to examine the landing-place of 
our troc^s. The waters of this extensive lake 
broke in from the sea in the year 1784t. It 
is everywhere shallow^ and so full of fishes, 
that they leap into boats passing over the 
lake ; a circumstance which greatly suprised 
us. The opening of the sluices for the inunda- 
tion of the old bed of Lake Mareotis had then 
drained it so low, that boats could barely pass. 
We were often stranded, and every one of us 
obliged to get into the water, for the purpose of 
heading our bark over the mud, upon which 
she rested. We landed just below the English 
camp, and beheld the extraordinary spectacle of 
a desert rendered lively by the appearance of a 
British army ; admiring the singular concurrence 
of circumstances which had occasioned an 
exhibition of English soldiers and sailors, loung- 
ing about, and seemingly at home, upon the 
sands of Egypt. The shore was covered with 
palm-trees in full bloom, making, at this season 
of the year, a splendid appearance. Arabs and 
Moors were seen mounted on dromedaries and 
camels ; while the officers of our army appeared 
cantering upon asses, to and from the little 
shops established by Greeks in tents near the 
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CHAP, shore. The strong reflection of the sun's rays 
from the sand is painful, hut the most refreshing 
hreezes, as constant as the sun, daily cool 
this parched coast. We did not experience any 
oppressive degree of heat, but walked about 
two miles from the shore to the camp, with 
great pleasure. The sands were covered with 
rare plants ; and these were all in flower. 

The twelfth Dragoons, the regiment to which 
our visit was principally intended, had received 
orders to march for Rosetta the day following 
that on which we arrived. We dined with them 
in their Egyptian mess-room ; which consisted 
of a square hole in the sand, covered with the 
branches of palm-trees. In the evening we 
rode with them throughout the camp, and 
passed the outside of the lines. The whole 
front of the British army was then drawn out, 
and under arms behind the breast-work. We 
visited the twenty-eighth regiment, in which were 
several officers of our acquaintance ; and also 
the artillery upon the heights opposite to 
Alexandria. Our videttes were then going out 
From this place we very distinctly saw the 
French cavalry descending from the works before 
Alexandria^ to relieve their own videttes. They 
were so near, that we could discern the riders, 
and distinguish them when putting on their 
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long white cloaks for the night. The French 
and English videttes were stationed within an 
hundred paces of each other, and often con- 
versed ; the French party coming frequently 
over to ours, to ask for water. At that time, 
the enemy occupied a lofty mound opposite to 
our line, and a deep valley separated the two 
armies. This valley reminded us of the neutral 
territory in America where Major AndrS was 
taken, while endeavouring to effect his escape 
from the enemies* works, which he had been so 
hardy as to reconnoitre. As we returned to the 
station occupied by the twelfth^ we passed the 
Muin where the action was hottest during the 
battle of the twenty-first : visiting its interior, 
an old soldier one of the heroes who had there 
distinguished himself, pointed out the heaps of 
sand raised over the bodies of those who fell 
during the terrible conflict, and showed us the 
dark traces of their blood, yet remaining upon 
the walls. Afterwards, we rode to examine the 
sluices made through the Alexandrian Canals and 
beheld the torrent still rushing, with unabated 
force, from the Lake of Ahoukir. We had a 
tent allotted to us for the night : it was double- 
lined ; yet so copious are the dews of Egypt^ 
after sun-set, that the water ran plentifully 
down the tent pole. We slept upon the sand, 
not without dread of scorpions, which are here 
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CBAp. very numerous, and had dtung several of the 
soldiers^ In the morning, we discovered that 
our tent was the only one remaining upon this 
station. The twelfth had marched before day- 
light. During our return to the fleet, we bad 
greater difficulty than before in getting our boat 
over Aboukir Lake. 

Upon the twenty-fifth we again quitted the 
Braakely and sailed for the cartxvanserax at die 
mouth of the Lake Maadiej determined to visit 
RosETTA. As there was not sufficient depth of 
water in the lake, we steered along the coast, 
and landed at the village of Utkd^ to the west 
of an old castle upon the shore. The surf ran 
very high, and is here generally dangerous. We 
found the sand covered with human scuHb and 
other bones, which the sea and the smi had 
whitened ; the jackals having previously stripped 
them of every particle of flesh. These were 
described to us as the remains of those Turh 
who fell in the dreadful slaughter, when Buona- 
parti drove a whole army into the sea*. 

We had to cross a perfect specimen of the 



(1) One of tliG priTates, who received a woand firom a tetrpu>n,loti 
the upper Joint of his fore-finger. 
(3) See a fonner aotefn tbft Chapter, p. ddS. 
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patbleds African desert', in ouf way to Utkd : cHap. 
the distance, however, did not exceed three 



miles* High mounds of sand, shifting with coMtay?^^ 
every change of wind, surrounded us on all 
sides, and concealed the view of other objects. 
Yet even here we found a few rare plants^ and 
some of these we collected* ; but the heat was 
extremely oppressive. We also observed in 
this desert an interesting proof of the struggle 
maintained by man against the forbidding nature 
of the soil. Here and there appeared plantations 
of pumpkins ; and a few jars and cylinders of terra 
totta contained young palm-trees : these were 
placed in holes deep in the sand ; a hollow space 
surrounding each plant, to collect the copious 
dew falling every night. The vegetation of 
Egypt, even the redundant produce of the Delta, 
ia not owing solely to partial inundation from the 
JVtfe, or to artificial irrigation. When we hear 
that rain is unknown to the inhabitants, it must 
not be supposed the land is on that account 
destitute of water. From all the observations we 
could collect during our subsequent residence. 



(8) This is a part of the dctert described by Savary. (Letters on 
Egypt, Tol. I. p. 47. ed. 2. Lend. 1787.) 

(4) Among these were a non-descript species of Lotus, of Orobanche, 
of Salsola, Cheiranthus, and of Polypogon. See List of Plants at the 
end of the Third Section of these Travels ; also the If ote In Chap. II. Vol. 
V. of the 8to. edition, where the new species are described. 
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CHAP, it seemed doubtful whether any other country 
has so regular a supply of moisture from 
above. Even the sands of the desert partake 
largely of ** the dew of heaven/* and, in 
a certain degree, of ** the fatness of the earth." 
Hence it is ' that we meet with such frequent 
allusion to the copious dew distilled upon 
Orymtal territories in the Sacred Writings. Bro- 
therly love is compared by David^ to ** the dew 
oiHermonJ^ The goodness oijudah is described 
as the devf, ^^The remnant oi Jacob shall be,** 
it is said\ '^ in the midst of many people, as a 
dew from the Lord." And the blessings promised 
by the son of Beeri* are to ^' be as the dew unto 
IsraeV* In all this sandy district, palm-trees are 
very abundant, and their presence is a never- 
failing indication of water below the surface: 
wheresoever they are found, a brackish and 
muddy pool may speedily be formed, by digging 
a well near their roots. The natives are chiefly 
occupied in the care of them ; tying up their 
blossoms with bands formed of the foliage, to 
prevent their being torn oflF, and scattered by 
the winds. Our soldiers were at first ignorant 
of the extent of the mischief they occasioned 



(1) Ps. cxxxiii.3. (2) Hos. vi. 4. 

(3) Micah v. 7. (4) Hos. xiT. 6. 
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by cuttiDg down these trees, each of which chap. 
proves as a little patrimony to the native who ^^%^^ 
is fortunate enough to be its owner. We had 
ventured into these wilds without guides ; and 
were therefore glad to perceive, as we advanced, 
the traces of dromedaries' feet upon the sand, 
crossing the line we pursued. Following the 
track marked out by these animals, we presently 
arrived at the wretched solitary village of Utid^ 
near to the muddy shore of the lake of that 
name, the entrance to which is called Maadie. 
Here we procured asses for all our party, and Journej to 
setting out for Rosettaj began to recross the 
desert, appearing like an ocean of sand, but 
flatter and firmer, as to its surface, than before. 
The ^ro^^ uttering their harsh guttural language, 
ran chattering by the side of our asses ; until 
some of them calling out '^ Raschidf we per- 
ceived its domes and turrets, apparently upon 
ihe opposite side of an immense lake or sea, 
that covered all the intervening space between 
US and the city. Not having, at the time, any 
doubt as to the certainty of its being water^ and 
seeing the tall minarets and buildings of RosettUj 
widi all its groves of dates and sycamores, as per- 
fectly reflected by it as by a mirror, insomuch 
that even the minutest detail of the architecture, 
and of the trees might have been thence deline- 
ated, we applied to the Arabs to be informed in 
VOL. III. 3 b 
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CHAP, what manner we were to pass the water. Our 

interpreter, although a Greeks and therefore 

likely to have heen informed of such a phseno- 

menoUy was as fully convinced as any of us that 

we were drawing near to the water's edge, and 

became indignant when the Arabs maintained 

that within an hour we should reach RoM^ta^ by 

crossing the sands in the direct line we then 

pursued, and that there was no water. *' What,'* 

said he, giving way to his impatience, ^* do you 

suppose me an idiot, to be persuaded contrary 

to the evidence of my senses?" The AraU^ 

smiling, soon pacified him, and completely 

astonished the whole party, by desiring us to 

look back at the desert we had already passed, 

where we beheld a precisely similar appearance. 

It was, in fact, the Mirage^; a prodigy to which 

mm^^i^ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

(1 ) An explanation of the pbsenomenon, called Mhrmge by the French, 
was published at Cmro, in the Dfcade EgyptiemUy vol. I. p. 90. by 
Monge. It is too long for insertion here : bat the author thwprevioMlf 
describes the illusion. 

" Le soir et le matin, Taspect de terrain est tel qu'il doit ^tre ; et 
entre tous et les derniers villages qui s'offrent & voire yne, voos n*ap- 
pereevez qae la terre ; mais d^ que la snr&ee da sol est taffisamaiciit 
6cliaaff(§c par la prince du soleil, et josqu'^ ce qiie, vers le soir, ^ 
commence k se refroidir, le terrain ne parait plus avoir la mAme ezten- 
sion, et il paratt termini & une lieoe environ par ime faioiiditioB 
g^n^rale. Les villages qui sont places au-delk de cette distance pva»- 
sent comme des lies situ^es au milieu d'an grand Lac, et dont on sanit 
s^pare par une ^tendne d'can plus ou moins considl^rable. Soils 
des villages on voit son image renvers^, telle qu'on la Tcrraii 
tivemcnt s*il y avait en avant une surface d'eau r^^ehisaante.** 

Tb 
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every one of us were then strangers, although it chap. 
afterwards became more familiar. Yet upon no 
subsequent occasion did we ever behold this 
extraordinary illusion so marvellously displayed. 
The view of it afforded us ideas of the horrible 
despondency to which travellers must sometimes 
be exposed, who, in traversing the interminable 
desert, destitute of water, and perishing with 
thirst, have sometimes this deceitful prospect 
b^Rnre their eyes^ 

Before -we arrived at Rosettaj seeing a flag 
displayed upon the tower of Abu-mandHtr, to the 
right of our route, we supposed a part of our 
troops might be there stationed, and therefore 
climbed that mountain of sand, to visit them. 
Here we were unexpectedly greeted with an 
astonishing view of the Niky the Delta, and the 
numerous groves in all the neighbourhood of 
RosETTA : it is the same so wretchedly pictured 
in Stmnini^s Travels, and of which no idea can be 



To thif Momge addf , that the large masaes only are distinctly reflected ; 
but when the Mirage is very perfect, the most minnte detail, whether 
of treet or buUdiDgs, may be plainly perceived, trembling, as when 
fbe iiiTert«d images of otjecta appear in water, the sorfiice whereof is 
agitated by wfaid. 

(9) ** It is called al ierab by the Arabians ; and is alladcd to by 
IiAlAfl(nzT. 7.) in the following words: D3Hb SIBWI H^ni, 'And 
the Serab (the illosory lake of the Desert) ^shall become a real lake' " 
Bdin. Beviewfor Feb. 1813. p,« 139. 

2B 2 
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CHAP, formed from his engraved representatioii. The 
scene is of a very striking nature. The sudden 
contrast it offers, opposed to the desert we had 
traversed; the display of abundance exhibited 
in the fertility of this African paradise ; with all 
the circumstances of local reflection excited by 
an extensive prospect of the NiUf and of the 
plains of Egypt ; render it one of the moat inter* 
esting sights in the world. Among the distant 
objectSi we beheld the English camp, statioiied 
about five miles up the river, upon its western 
side ; and all the country as £ar as the fortress 
of Machmanie. The beautiful boats peculiar to 
the NilCf with their large wide-spreading sails, 
were passing up and down the river. UnaUe to 
quit the spot, we dismissed our guides, and re- 
mained for some time surveying the pleasing 
scene. Afterwards, descending on foot, dose 
by the superb mosque of Ahu-mandur^ we ccm- 
tinued our walk along the banks of the NUt^ 
through gardens richer than can be imagined, 
beneath the shade of enormous overhanging 
branches of sycamore and of fig trees, amidst 
bowers of roses^ and through groves of date^ of 
citron^ of Ztme, and of hanana trees, to RofiSTTA. 
As we entered the town, a party of Arabs^ in 
long blue dresses, welcomed our coming, placing 
their hands upon their breasts, and saying, 
*' Salaam-ulyk ! Bon Ingleses P' while from the 
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camp, English officers, on horses, on camelsi or chap. 
on foot, added to numerous boats filled with 
troops upon the water, gave to the place a 
character of gaiety never perhaps possessed by 
it in any former age. All authors mention the 
beauty of its scenery, complaining only of the 
monotony and dulness of the city. At the time 
we saw it, no such complaint could be made ; 
for, with unrivalled natural beauty, Rosetta then 
exhibited one of the liveliest and most varied 
pictures of human life which it is possible to 
behold. From the difierent people by whom it 
was thronged, its streets resembled an immense 
masquerade. There was hardly a nation in the 
Mediterranean but might have been then said to 
have had its representative in Rosetta ; and the 
motley appearance thus caused was further 
diversified by the addition oV English ladies from 
the fleet and from the army, who, in long white 
dresses, were riding about upon the asses of the 
country. 

Upon our arrival, we went to the quarters of 
Sir Sidney Smith. He was then with our army 
in the camp near Rachmanie; but we were 
conducted to a house he had kindly prepared 
for our reception, ** that the turbulence of war 
might not,'' as he was pleased to express it, 
** interfere with the arts of peace." This dwelling 
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^^^* was the most delightful of any in Sosella. 
Placed in a prominent situation upon the quay, 
it commanded a view of the Nile, and of the 
DeltOj in every direction^ We had therefore 
only to return to the fleet for a few articles of 
couTffliience, and for our hooks, and here to fix 
our residence. 



(1^ Sir Sidney Smith, aftenraids Yiewiag Uiis pnmptt i tnm mr 
teirace* taid, '* We hare often abused Sa? aiy for his eztravi^aiiee and 
amplification; bat the yiew here may at least reconcile as to hit 
aeeoant of Bosetta.* 
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No. I. 



PARTICULARS 

OF THB 

REVOLUTION AT CONSTANTINOPLE 

IN THE YBAR 1607; 

WHICH BNBBD IN 

Thb deposition of thb Empbrok SELIM III, 



Extraeied Jrom Mr. Walpolb's Jlfanmcript Journal, 



" The Nizam JediU or, as it may be literajly 
translated, the New System^ had been insti- 
tuted by Selim, for the purpose chiefly of aug. 
menting the standing army, and disciplining 
it according to European tactics. The new- 
raised troops in and near the capital amounted 
to about 14,000 men ; and were quartered in 
the barracks of Scutari, and between Buyuc- 
dere and Pera: in Asia there were not less 
than 60,000. They were maintained at great 
expense, and new and extraordinary taxes 
were levied to produce a fund for the support 
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of them. The advanced price of tobacco, and 
other articles of luxury or necessity ; the 
prohibition of the exportation of com; the 
jealousy of the Janissaries at the increase of 
such a body of soldiers as the new troops, 
wh(^ as they imagined, were raised to check 
and controul them; — these and other causes 
excited complaint and discontent on every side. 
In the year 1806, while I was at Constantinople, 
the new troops and Janissaries met in frequent 
battle in the vicinity of the capital. Victory 
decided at length for the latter ; and the Porte 
was obliged to raise the Colonel of the Janis- 
saries to the post of Grand Vizier. Peace 
however was not restored; the Janissaries still 
considered the troops of the Nizam Jedit 
with suspicion and hatred, as the destined 
means of effecting a reform in their own body. 
The enemies of the Government did not hesitate 
to point out the deposition of the' Emperor, 
as the only method by which the discontents 
and murmurs of the people might be quieted. 
They called him the ^Jirst InfideF (bir Giaour). 
They said, that as he had been seven years on 
the throne, and had not given an heir to it, 
he ought, according to the laws and religion 
of his country, to descend from it. The Sultan- 
mother, the Messalina of Constantinople, with 
her lover, Yussuff Aga, attached herself to 
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the new troops, as a body on whom they could 
depend to support the Emperor, should the 
Janissaries make any attempts to excite revolt* 
Under pretext of dread of insurrection in the 
north of Turkey, their numbers were increased ; 
and an imminent attack from Russia furnished 
another excuse for their augmentation. 

'*The expedition of the English to the 
Dardanelles suspended only for a short time 
the animosity of the Janissaries, and the civil 
disturbances in the capital ; which were re- 
newed with violence shortly after. On Wed- 
nesday the 26th of May, 1807> the rebels went 
in a body to the Hippodrome, and demanded of 
the Mufti an order for the death of those whom 
thej marked out. The barracks of the new 
troops were next destroyed. The massacre 
then began ; and six of the members of the 
Nizam Jedit were killed. On Thursday the 
rebels went to the Seraglio, and insisted on the 
deposition of Selim : and on Friday the new Sul- 
tan appeared in public ; and, as he went in pro* 
cession to prayers, was hailed with joy by the 
insurgents, who retired peaceably home, after his 
return from the mosque. 

** Mustapha the Fourth, the new Emperor, 
thought it expedient, after he had been on 
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the throne a short time to puUish an act of 

amnesty in fisivour of the Janissaries. The 

following short abstract will ^lew the nature 
of it. 



'* It begins with some reflectioiis (m the 
conduct of the members of the Nizam Jed^ 
and on the unhappy delusion which had urged 
Selim to promote and ^icourage their measures. 
It adds, that by this, the officers and body <^ the 
Janissaries were alarmed; that the Oelemd^ 
and other respectable persons df the State, were 
obliged to disavow their obedi^tice to thrar 
former sovereign ; that they had miited 
in proclaiming Mustapha, the son of AbduL 
Hamid, their emperor; that their ctmduct 
had been directed by the spirit of the para- 
graph of the Koran, which says : *' Those who 
' ' render us homage, render it to the Highest ; 
*^ and the hand of the Lord is in all they do. 
'* The words of our Prophet, which conduct us 
<' by the path of life, have been regarded : if a 
'* city ought to be destroyed, let us give an open 
'* field to the excesses of the violent ; and let us 
" exterminate it entirely. This threat has been 
*' executed on the betrayers of the faith and the 
'* empire ; they exist no longer ; and they shall 
^* have more and severer punishment in the day 
•* of the resurrection.*' 
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It appears from the foregoing relation, that 
Selim was deposed on Thursday the ^th of 
May, 1806. In the Hamburgh Correspondent of 
July the 24th following, (See General Evening 
Postf August 4th, 1807f) & long account was 
inserted of the Turkish Revolution, in which the 
subsequent passage occurs : 

'^This occasicmed so much distrust and discon- 
tent, that the revolution would have broken out 
sooner, if the English fleet had not made its ap- 
pearance. The party, in fact, were pretty sure of 
their object ; and even in Febmury lasty in a 
respectable German Journal, the following pas- 
sage appeared, under the head of A Dialogue in 
the Shades. 



<c c 



A Professor of Astronomy in London, in 
a view of the Constellations, has observed an 
insurrection among the Janissaries, and the death of 
the Sultan.* 

''In consequence of the dispositions after- 
wards made, the dethronement of Selim seemed 
naturally to follow, for" . . . &c. 

It is observable, that the Professor of Astro- 
nomy here mentioned, was no other than the 
writer of the predictions in Moore's Almanack^ 
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printed in 1806. Now, whoever recollects 
" The Dialogue under Four Eyes" of the cele- 
brated Wielandf in which Buonaparti^ while in a 
state of the greatest depression in the East, was 
pointed out, under the very title of ** First 
Consul," as the future Saviour of France, will 
have no great difficulty m conjecturing from 
what quarter this Professor of Astronomy 
received his illumination, nor firom what source 
the revolution had its origin. 

S. H. 



« 
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EXTRACT 

FBOX TBX 

tETTER OF CARDINAL ISIDORE 

COVCBRNIHO TBB 

CAPTUBE OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 
A.D* MCCCCLII. 

•MMMMWWMM. 

. . . . cc AuDiTE hsec, audite omnes gentes, aaribas 
percipite, qai habitatis orbem ! Audite hsBc omnia qui 
fideleni orbis partem colitis, ministri, pastores, et prin* 
cipes omnium ecclesiarum Cbristiy universi quoque 
reges et principes Christicolae, ac universua Domini 
populus cum religiosis cunctis ! Audite ! et notum sit 
Tobis, qu6d preecursor veri Antichristi, Turcorum prin- 
ceps et dominus, servus autem tot dominorum quot 
yicinorum, cujus nomen est Mahumet, inimicus crucis 
Christii heeres rei et nominis illius primi pseudo-pro- 
phet» et latoris legis spurcissimd Agarenorum, filius 
Sathan® omnium flagitiosissimus, qui furiis infectus, et 
insaniSly sanguinem Christianorum sine intermissione 
sitit, nee extingui valet ejus sitia post eorum innumeras 
csedes. Tantoque odio contra Christum et membra 
ejus movetur, ut eradere nomen ejus de terr& nitatur; 
et inspecto aliquo Christiano sibi ovianti, se inde exis* 
timet sordidatum, ut oculos abluat et os, immundum se 
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profitens prii^s. Hoc igitur tain terrible et horridam 
moDstnini, exigentibas demeriUs Christianorain, jasto 
Dei judicio, in eos seevire et crassari perroissus, cuvita- 
tern imperialem novam Romam, olim felicissimam, 
nunc miserrimam, et omni calamitate oppressam Con- 
8tantinopolim did obsessam ccepit, expugnavit, spoliavit 
omnibns bonis, et pen^ delevit. Quis antem (ut verbis 
utar prophets) dabit capiti meo aquam, et oculis meis 
fontem lachrjrmarum, nt plorare valeam die ac nocte 
interfectos populi illias, et sccdestissima eacrilegia in eh 
captur& perpetrata ? Quis hujus horribilitatis memor, 
non obstupescat, non lethargicus fiat, non prse dolore 
obmutescat? Nee turn ciincta enormia explicabo, ne 
pi» aures audire refugiant : sed ex paucissimis relatis 
cogitentur alia. Hie nefandus, nominibus blasphemisB 
plenus, civitate recept&, post decapitationem Impera- 
toris, cum omni 8u& progenie et nobilitate, plnrimos 
ferreis manicis et compedibus alligatos, ac coUis eomm 
funibus cinctis, extra urbem deduxit nobiles, plebeios, 
monachos et monachas, mares et focniinas, virtute et 
conditione prseclaros, vituperabiliter detractos, multis 
injariis refertas, ut meretriculas et in lupanari prosti- 
tutas trahebant ; tanta et talia contra eos agebant, 
quanta de brutis animalibus, et qualia sine rubore, fari 
minimi quis valeat? Adolescentulos utriusque sexus 
d. parentibus segregabant, et divisim de eis pretio nego- 
ciabantur. Infantes coram genitoribus suis ut agniculos 
mactabant. Matres filiis, et geniti genitricibus priva- 
bantur. German! a fratribus, uxores h viris, nurus h 
socribus, lugentibus et ululantibus segregabantur. Dis- 
juncti consanguinei et amici, in diversis regionibus 
servi venditi ducebantur. O quam amarae lacbrymas, 
quanta suspiria, quot clamosi singultus inter amicos et 
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noto6 ! qoee miserabiles voces emittebantur inter tantas 
C8Bdes^ senritutes, expuUiones, et coDtomelias! Prin« 
dpes, barones, et dominiy bubulcorum, porcarioram, 
homancionum effect! sunt famuli. Intra decennium 
pneros ad ritus bus perfidee sects compellebant. Heu 
qaomodo obscuratum est aurum fulgidum sapientis, per 
tenebras ignorantiee ! aurum dignitatis per ignobilitatem 
servitntis ! Qnomodo mntatus est color optimus Grscae 
eloquentisB, in barbariem Turchite ! lapides sanctuarii, 
si qui erant constantes in fide, dispersi sunt in capite 
omniam viarum jacentes prostrati. De ceeteris tace- 
amuB : hnmana sunt. Sed de injuriis, subsannationibus, 
contamelib, opprobriis scelestibus erga diyina, qusB 
lingua valeat explicare? Quis intellectus capere? 
Qme aures patienter audire? Ni fiadlor, nunquam ita 
inhonoratus Deus. Venerunt gentes gehennse deditee, 
in hsereditatem tuam, quee Israel est te videns per fidem. 
PoUnerunt templum sanctum tuum : Ecclesiam nobi- 
liiBimam Sanct® Sophiae, cum aliis Imagines Domini 
nostri Jesu Cbristi, et Matris ejus Virginis glorioss, et 
sanctorum ac sanctarum Dei, insignia vivificse crucis 
conspnentes, confringentes, concultantes ; sacrosancta 
eyangelia, missalia, et reliquos Ecclesiee libros dilace- 
rantes, deturpantes, comburentes. Sacras Testes sacer- 
dotum, reliquaque ornamenta Ecclesiee scindentes, ad 
indumentum suum et omatum sumentes, vel pro vili 
pretio conferentes ; vasa Domini^ ejus cultui dedicata, 
in eis comedentes et bibentes, in reliquum conflata ad 
prophanos usus tranferebant. Posuerunt denique cames 
sanctorum tuorum, morticina servorum tuorum, reli- 
quias beatorum corporum, escas volatilibus cceli ; dis- 
pergentes bine inde carnes sanctorum tuorum quos 
occidebant bestiis terrcB : quia non erat qui sepeliret. 
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Altaria soffodeninty invocantes nomen maledicti Mahn. 
meti, eum lairdantes de Tictori&. Omitto pne podore 
quod miogebant, stercorisabant, omnia yitaperabilia 
exercebant in templis, imaginibus, et reliqoiis Sanctis. 
Sancta canibus dabant, margaritas sacramentomm ante 
porcos projiciebant. Cjim h«c recolo, totas ex borrore 
contremisco ; nee alterius stylo exarare qneo illonim 
piacula, et ficIS ClhristiansB relig^onis dedecora et irri- 
siones injecta. Monasteria tarn monacbonim qjoAm 
monialiam invadentes^ omnia diripiebant, ejicientes illos 
de habitationibos sais : xenodochia infirmorum destme- 
bant* Etsi de multis et magnis excidiis et exterminis 
civitatum, historiographi etiam gentilimn referanf, fer& 
nulU posset desoUtioni hujus cosBqaari. Nnllam inoo- 
lam intril reliquemnty non Graecam, non Latinum, non 
Armenum, non Judeenm: nrbem ipsam suis civibns 
nudatam quasi desertam effecerunt. Eomm actus et 
opera propriis oculis vidi, et cum reliquibus constantis- 
simis viris un^, plura perpessus sum mala et pericula, 
lic^t de manibus eorum me /cripuerit Deus, ut Jonam 
de ventre ceti/' 
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No. III. 



CATALOGUE OF MANLaCRIPTS, 

UPON DAILY 8ALB 

IN THE CITIES OF THE BAST. 



PROOURBD BT THE AUTHOR THROUGH THE FRIEITDLT OFFICBB OF A 

DBRYIBH IN COXfSTAirTINOPLE. 

TramwUxttd^ and arranged bff the Bev, Gborob Cecil Rbkouard, M. A. 
Feilow of Sidney College, Cambridge, now Chaj^lain to the BrUish Foe- 
tary at Smyrna. 



THEOLOGY. 

Parikt. 

1. The Resting-Placea of Trayellen. [See lyHerbelot, 

p. 576. b.] - - - 50 

2. A Commentary on the Champions of Bedr^ by Menini. 

[Probably a work on some of the traditions relating to 
the victory gained at Bedr^ over the nnbeliering inhabi- 
tanta of Meccah.] - - . 300 



The books referred to, ai autboritiet, in forming thif tranalation, are : 

1. ITHerbelot's BibUoth^ue Orientate. Parte, 1697. fol. 

S. Eneyklopedische Uebersicht der WlBtenscbaften dee Orients, ana 
sieben Arabiscben, Pertischen, and Tnrkischen Werken ubersetit. 
Leipzig, 1804. 3to1s.8to. 

8. A pretty copious abridgment of '' Ha^ Klialifeh (Catib Chelebi)'8 
Gashfh' i-znnun fi esma cutnb wel ftuun"— a celebrated bibliographi- 
cal work ; of which a complete aeconnt may be found hi the preceding 
publication. 

VOL. III. 2 C 
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Pari^. 

3. The Prayer for the Prosperity of the reigning Prince — 

The Forty Traditions. — A Commentary on the First 
Chapter of the Koran. [See D*Herhelot, Khothbah, 
p. 1000. a. Encyklopcedische Uebersicht der Wissen- 
schaften des Orients, p. 634 — 639, for the Forty Tradi- 
tions.] - - - 220 

4. ATreatise on Mystical Theology, — andMorals, in Turkish. 

[Perhaps two different Tracts. — For the doctrines of the 
Siifis, or Mohammedan Bednses, see D*Herbelot, Sofi, 
p. 816. a.] - - - - 45 

5. A Collection of Tracts on the Peculiarities of the Koran, 

and on Mystical Theology - - 60 

6. A Treatise on Religious Seclusion ; in Persian - 35 

7. Tracts on the same subject as the last article - 180 

8. The Jemaliyyah. [A treatise on the same subject ; in 

Turkish.] - - - - 70 

9 The Improver of the Soul. [On the same subject ; in 

Turkish.] - - - - 11 

10 Tracts on the same subject. — ^The Eye of Judges. [The 

latter, probably, a treatise on the Duties of a KazT, or 
Judge.] - - - - 260 

1 1 . The Guide of Kalenders. [A treatise on Religious Se- 
clusion ; in metre, and in the Persian language.] - 45 

12. An Explanation of '* the Path of Devotees, by 

Sumbul Efendi - - - 180 

13. On Seclusion irom the World, by Jafer Sadik. [Jafer 
the Just was the sixth Imam, and is held in high vene- 
ration by Musselmans. Yid. D^Herb. 389. a.] - 35 

14. Tracts on Mystical Divinity : The Key of Secrets, &c. 140 

15. The Poems of HidayT, and Tracts on a Spiritual life ; 

in Turkish - - - - 180 

16. The Poems of Ahmedi, on Spiritual subjects; in Turkish 120 

1 7. A Treatise on the same subject, in metre, and in Turkish 35 

18. The High Road of Fakirs, by Enkurevi - 900 
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ParU. 

1 9. The Beat of Traditions, by Okchi-zadeh. [The Hadis 
are the Sayings of Mahomet, traditionally preserved 
among his Followers, and venerated almost as much as 
the Koran itself. See D'Herb. Hadith, p. 416. a. 
Also called the Arbain of Okchi-zaadeh. Vid. D'Herb. 
Ocgiy p. 684. a.] - - - 440 

20. The same work - - - - 220 

21. Ditto - - - - - 360 

22. Ditto - - . - - 700 

23. A Translation of the Sacred Traditions - - 70 
24 The Commentary of Ibni Helec on '' The Rise," [t. e. 

The Rise of the Prophetic Luminaries from the pure 
sky of the history of the elect Being (Mahomet). The 
complete Title is given by Hdii Khali/ah, The Au- 
thor^s name is. The Imam Raziu'ddin Hasan ibn Mu- 
hammed as-saghanl. — It is a very celebrated Treatise 
on the Tradition ; establishing the number of those 
that are genuine at 2246. The Commentator is also a 
celebrated Author. His name at length is Abdu'l latif, 
ibn Abdu'l^r] - - - - 340 

[I have given a more detailed account of these 
books ; as I/Herbelot (p. 560. b.) is not only very con- 
cise, but also incorrect, in what he says respecting 
them .3 

25. The Institution of Baihaki in the Science of Tradition 140 

26. A Present for the Pious, in Turkish* [An historical 
work on the Traditions. D'Herb, p. 890. a.] - 45 

27* The Lights of Lovers. [Probably a Collection of the 
Sacred Traditions ; translated into Turkish, by Ahmed 
brother of Mohammed ibn Salih, the author of the 
original work, entitled Magharibu z-zaman. H. KH.] 380 

28. The Forty Traditions, by Sadru'ddin Fetevi - 70 

29. A Commentary on the Nokhbah of Ibn Hajar - 140 

2 c 2 
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Pixftf 

30. Shaikh Kftsim, on the Nokhhah of Ibn Hiyar, Ac [t. e. 

Shaikh Kaaim ibn Ko'tlubogfaa of the Hanifi sect. 

D'Herb. 262. a. Haji Khallfeh.] - - - 50 

«5l. A Commentary on the 36th Chi^ter of the Koran, ftc. 

in Torkiah .... 220 

J2. The Commentary of Mulla Jami [on the Koran] - 140 

33. A Commentary, in Torkish, from the 41 at Chi^. for- 
wards - - - - - 45 

34. A Commentary from the 38th Chi^. to the end of the 

Koran, by Abu'l-leis .... 300 

35. A Commentary on the 78th Chap, of the Koran by 
Kazi ..... 140 

36. Divine Meditations, in Turkish. A Commentazy. 

[Perhaps two distinct works.] ... 140 

37. A Commentary, in Torldsh, from the 47th Chi^. of 
the Koran, forwards - - - - 110 

38. The Commentary of Ibni Kemal, vol. I. - - 30 

39. A Commentary on the Koran, from the beginning of 
the 6th to the 28th Chapter, by Balzavi (Beidhawt). 260 

40. A Commentary from the 25th to the 34th Chap, of the 
Koran, by Shaikh-Zadeh - - - 380 

41. The Son in the Firmament, by Bastami. [A Treatise 
on the Mystical Powers of the Arabic Letters. See 
D'Herb. 193. a. 775. a.] 

42. Ditto - - - - - 500 

43. A Translation of "The Peculiar Properties of the Koran.** 
[The Khawass ; i. e. the Peculiar and Cabalistical Plro- 
perties of the Letters used in the Koran. Encyklopee- 
dische Uebersicht, p. 79. 615.] - - - 90 

44. A Work on the same subject, in Turkish - - 110 

45. A Work on the same subject, in Arabic - - 440 

46. The Cabalistical Properties of the Letters which occor 

in the First Chapters of the Koran ; in Arabic • 260 

47. A Collection of Tracts on the same subject; in Turkish 60 
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48. A Treatise upon the same subject ; byTemini - 160 

49. Luminaries lighted up— on the same subject. [See 
D'Herb. 223. b.] - - - - 260 

50. Ditto - - - - - 300 

51. The Reyival of the Sciences, and a Commentary on 
" the Excellent Names." [Two different works. The 
first is the most celebrated work of Alghazali (D*Herb. 
OcLsali, p. 362. b.) of which Haji Khalifah has given 
a comprehensive account. There are no less than 
twenty different works bearing the title of the second, 
enumerated in the Keshfu^-z-zunun,'] - - 180 

52. The High Road of the Devout - - - 70 

53. The Sermons of Khizr-zadeh ... 260 

54. The Alchemy of Habit, by Ghazali. The title should 
have been The Alchemy of Felicity. — It is a work on 
Moral and Religious subjects, in Persian, by the cele- 
brated Ghazali. There are several translations of it in 
Turkish. — It is omitted in the catalogue of GhazalTs 
works given by D'Herbelot. It seems to be attri- 
buted by him to Ibnu'l Arabi, p. 121. b. See Haji 
Khallfeh.] - - - - 60 

55. The Key of Al Jefr, by Ibn Talahah. The Ihnuljefr 
wa'ljami is the Art of predicting Future Events by a 
Cabalistical Combination of the Arabic Letters, sup- 
posed to have been exclusively possessed by All and 
his descendants. See D'Herb. 366. b. 1021. a. Ency- 
klopced. Uebersicht, 618. and Haji Khalifeh.] - 180 

56. The Object of Pilgrims, by the Shaikh Ilahl - - 140 

57. An Elucidation. [There are several works which have 

this title. See D'Herb. 853. a.] - - - 340 

58. An Illustration— £^/e<7an^ [Probably the same work.] 440 

59. The three works of Berkeli, together. [Probably the 
works mentioned by D'Jterb. (v. Barcali, p. 185. a.] 70 

60. The same book - - - - 80 
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61. '« The AdjuBter of Prayer/'— and other Tracts. [The 
first is a treatiBe on Prayer, hy Mola Mohammed ibn 

PTr All, commonly called Berkell. Haji Khalifeh.] - 1 10 

62. Strings of Pearls [a treatise on the Fondamental Prin- 
ciples of the Mohammedan Religion. See D'Herb. 

41. a.] - . - - 70 

63. A Translation of the Fundamental PrindpleB • 25 

64. HaidaranTs Commentary on the Akayidof Jelala'ddin; 
[probably a Commentary on the Work of Jelala*ddin 
Mohammed ibn Asad E's-sadiki E'ddawani, finished 
A. H. 915. which is itself a Commentary on the Akaid 

of Azada'ddin. See Haji Khallfah.] - - 180 

65. Isam on the Comment on the Akayid - - 260 

66. [Isamn'ddin Ibrahim ibn Mnhammed al IsferayinFd. 
A. H. 945. This work is a body of Scholia on the 
Akatd of Nasafi. H. KH. - - - 90 

67. Trath minutely investigated, and the Bayiyyah. [The 
former is probably a work on the TraditionB ; (see 
Stewards Catalogue of Tippoo Sultan's Library, p. 162. 
No. xxriii.) The latter probably a poem, in the rhymes 

of which the letter Ba constantly recurs.] - - 130 

68. Ditto - - - - . 130 

69. The Evidences of the Prophetic Mission, and a Curious 
Miscellany. [The former is probably a Persian work, 
by Mola Nuru'ddin ibn Abu'rrahman, ibn Ahmed, Al 
Jami, who died A. H. 388. (t. e, the celebrated Poet, 
who was also a great Theologian.) Haji Khalifsh.] - 140 

70. The Names of the Holy Prophet— May the Peace of 
God be upon him ! - - - 45 

71. The Lamp of the Heart, a treatise on Scholastic Theo- 

logy - - - . . 180 

72. A View of the Proofs, by Nasafi. [A treatise on Scho- 

lastic Theology, in a thick volume (says Haji Khall£sh), 
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Parils 
by Abii'l Moayyen MAimun, ibn Mohammed B'nna- 
safi, who died A. H. 580.] - - - 780 

73. A Treatue on the MiracolouB Ascent of Mohammed 

into Heaven, by Alajuri - - -140 

74. An Examination of the Faith • - - 70 

75. The same work ... 140 

76. A Treatise on Jewels, i. e. the Mohammedan Religion 90 

77. A Sermon in Turkish - - - 80 

78. [The Marginal Notes of Mola Ahmed Ibn Musa, sur- 
named Al-Khiyall, on the Commentary on the Akaid 
of Nasafi, by Mola Ramazan ibn Mohammed. It is 
much esteemed, and was dedicated to the Yezur Mah- 
mud Pasha, which displeased Sultan Mohammed II. 

It was finished A. H. 862. A. D. 1408. H. RH.) - 140 

79. The Ocean of Thoughts, on Al SLhiyali. [Scholia on 

the preceding work. H. KH.] ... 300 

80. A Commentary on the Eyyuha'l weled, by Khadimi. 

[An admonitory tract on Religious Retirement, by Al- 
ghazali. H. KH. See D'Merb. 362. b. 631. a.] • 220 

81. A Translation of ''the Paths," by Borhanu'ddin. [Per- 

haps a treatise on Mystical Divinity.] - - 90 

82. A Collection of Prayers for the Prosperity of the Empire 180 

83. On the Unity ; by Hnrufi. [Probably a Tract on the 
Unity of God.] - - - r 260 

84. On the same subject as the preceding, by the Shaikh 
Abdu'rrahim - - - - - 140 

85. A Translation of '' the Ocean of Scholastic Divinity." 

[Perhaps the work of the celebrated NasafI, who died 
A, H. 508. H RH.— This date is nearer to the truth 
than the former, 580, as the year of his death was 
A. H. 507, according to Haji Khallfiih's Chronological 
Tables.] 

86. Divine Counsels, by the Shaikh Akbar* [Perhaps this 
book belongs to the class of Metaphysics.] - - 26 
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87. The Befoge of the PionB, and the Stionghold of the 

Baghteoos - . • - 44 

88. Advice to Walkers in the Paths of Behgion, hy Ghazafi 
Shaikh Akhar. [See Stewards Catalogue of 'Kppoo 
Saltan's Library, No. xii. Theology.] - . 35 

89. " The Useful Things" of Ibnu'l Arabi. [Probably a 
commentary or abridgement of some of Ibnul Arabfs 
works. See D^Herb. 121. a.] - . 260 

90. The first half of the Mohammediyyah. [A large com- 
mentary on the Koran, by Al Mos'nefik. See D*Herb. 
627. b. H. KH.] - - - - 220 

91. Khwajah-zadeh, on '< The Path.'' [Perhaps a com- 
mentary on the celebrated work by Pir all Berkeli. 

See No. liz. p. 389.] - - . 190 

92. Karah Kemal on ** the Stations." [A work on Scho- 
lastic Theology, by Azada'ddin Abdu'irahman, ibn 
Ahmed, Alkazi, who died A. H. 706. Karah Kemal is 
the surname of Mola Ism&Q. H. KH. See Stewards 
Catalogue, No. xxi. Philosophy.] - - . 300 

93. Khwajah-zadeh on a Commentary on the same work. 
[Khwajah-zadeh is the surname of the Mola Mus'ta£^ 

ibn Yusuf. H. KH.] ... 1 140 

94. A Commentary on the '* Ascending Thoughts" (itself 
a commentary on a theological work), by the Seyyid 

Al Jorjani. H. KH. See D'Herb. 581. a. - . 140 

95. The Text of the Makasid. [Probably the Makasidu'l 
Hasaniyyah ; a work in much esteem, containing the 
principal Traditions (Hadls), arranged alphabeticaUy 

by Al Sakhawi. H. KH. See D'Herb. 739. b.] -4 40 

96. An Exposition of the Doctrine of Abu Hanlfah - 110 

97. The Exalted Morals; [by Ibnul Khinnabl. See D'Herb. 

45. b.] - - - - 440 

98. The same book - ... 500 
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PariU 

99. The Forty Qaestiona. pPerhaps relating to the Arb&in, 

or Forty Authentic Traditions.] - - - 180 

100. A Treatise on Prayer, hy Ahu's-sAud - - 45 

101. Ditto - - . - - 70 

102. An Account of the Besurrection, and the preceding 
book - - - . - /O 

103. A Translation of the Testament of the Great Imam 

[t. e. Abu Hani£idi.] - - - 120 

104. Metaphysics and Mystical Divinity - - 50 

105. A Commentary on the Bismillah, by Khadimi - 180 

106. Questions on '' The Strait Path ;" [t. e. Islam, or the 
Mohammedan Faith.] - . - 110 

107. An Essay on Prayer by Abiil-Leis, translated into 
Turkish by Manayi.* [The author's remaining names 
are, Nasr ibn Mohammed, As-samarkandi, Al Hanifi. 
(See D'Herb. Samarcandi^ 753. a ) H. KH.] - - 70 

108 The Quintessence of Truths. [Probably the work by 
Abu*l Kasim Omadu'ddin Ahmed, Al Farabi, who died 
A. H. 607. H. KH.] - - - 900 

109. Translation of " the Merits of a Holy War'* - 70 

110. The Morning Journeys. A Commentary on ** the 
Suppliant at the Asylum." The Suppliant at the 
Asylum of Mercy instructed in Morning and Evening 
Adorations, by Jelalu*ddin Abdu'rrahman, ibn Abi Bekr 
As-suyuti, who died 911.] - - -300 

111. The Viaticum of the Faithful, in Turkish - - 1 10 

112. The Purifier of Souls - ... 300 

113. The Paths of the Righteous, in Turkish - - 90 

114. Scholia on Al Jami, by Kechi Mohammed EfendL 
[Probably the Commentary of Jami is meant.] - 1 10 



* Perhaps manaifi is not a proper name ; and signifies that the com- 
mentary gives merely a general, not a verbaly translation of tlie original 
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115. Fan's Commeiit on the Great Secdom, and the Text 

of Shazili. [D*Herb. 765. a.] - ,.180 

116. The Truth of Divine Giace, by Baghib Paaha [Giand 
Vizir. See De Toti.'] - - -700 

117. The Precepts of Ali Kush^-A Hanifi Treatiae, and 
Scholia on it - - - - - 140 

1 18. A Translation of ** the Abrogator and the Abrogated ;" 
[a work either on the Spurious Traditions, or on the 
contradictory Dogmas of the Knran. Haji Khalifah 
mentions several authors who have written on this sub- 
ject, Meldd, Abu J&far An-nahhas, Abu Daud As-aijis- 
tani, Abu Obaid Kasim, Abii Slid At-tamimni, Jelar 
lu'ddin As-suyuti d* A. H. 911, Abu'i Kasim ibn Sela- 
mah, &c.] - - - - 70 

119. A Persian Transktion of the Commentary on the De- 
layil .... 1400 

120. Translation of the Delayil, by Dafid Efendi - - 140 

121. The Garden of the Unity, by the late Shahidi - 70 

122. The Balance of Truth. [A Polemical Tract, by Katib 
Chelebi.] - - - - 140 

123. The Tejvid, by Sh&ban £fendi. [Tejvid is the Art of 
declaiming the Kuran. Encykl. Uebersicht, 574.] - 735 

124. The Gread Tejvid, in Turkish - • -35 



Jurisprudence. 

125. A Collection of Law Tracts - - - ^' 

126. Tracts on the same subject - - - . " 

127. The Form of Summons, by Hajib Zadeh - - 90 

128. Ditto - - - - - 180 

129. The same, by Hazret Efendi - - 110 

130. The Adrianople Summons - - - 140 
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131. The Collector of Fetvas [i. «. Joiidical DedmonB. 

D^Herb. 341. b.] - - - 260 

132. A Collection of Fetraa, &c. - - - 70 

133. The Fetras of Faizu'llah Efendi - - - 110 

134. Ditto . - - - 140 

135. The Fetyas of Ali Efendi - - - 700 

136. [Probably the same work aa the foregoing] - - 90 

137. The Fetva of Muayyed-sadeh - - -180 

138. The Fetras of Abda'irahim - - - 220 

139. The Fetya of Abdu'rrahim— One third— First. [Pro- 
bably thia book ia the first Tolome of a Collection 
of Decrees on Caaes reladTe to the Division of 
Property, to which the term *' one third'' may 
refer.] - - • - 300 

140. Mivhayyu'ddin. [Probably a Collection of Fetvas. 

See D'Herb. 617. b.] - - - 140 

141. The Sirajiyyah — [see below] - - - 35 

142. A Translation of the Sinyiyyah. [A celebrated Trea- 

tise on the Law of Inheritance, published together 
with an Enghsh Version, by Sir William Jones."] - 30 

143. A Translation of the same work, by Hajib-zadeh - 220 

144. A Tract on the same subject, by the Sayyid. [Pro- 

bably the Commentary on the Sirajiyyah by Ali Jnr- 
jani, who ia particularly distinguished by the title 
ofSayyid.J - - - - 90 

145. Ditto - - - - - 110 

146. A Metrical Version of the Treatise on the Law of In- 

heritances, by Tunun-zadeh. [Fenyiz may have two 
senses. See 2>'jffer6. 344. b.] - - 120 

147. The Resolution of difficult Caaes in the Law of Inhe- 

ritances - - - - - 260 

148. The Code of the Law of Inheritancea - • 45 

149. Ditto - - - - 220 

150. A Translation of the Law of Inheritance - - 45 
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151. The Spirit of Commentaries. [A oommentaiy on the 
same law.] ... . 260 

152. A Tract on the Feudal Law of the Turks - 180 

153. The R^;alation8 of the Ajem-Oghlans - - 180 

154. A Translation of ''The Advantages derived from 

Knowledge of the Law." [Al Fik-h comprehends all 
practical duties, whether social or religious. Bncykl. 
Uebersicht, 671. D'Herh. 343. b.] - - 180 

155. A Translation of " The Exalted Law" - - 35 

156. An Abridgement of the Monteha, by the Sayyid 110 

157. A Translation of theMulteka, by AlH-Khairi of Ku- 
tahyeh (Cotysum). [The best account of the Mnl- 
teka is given in the '* Tableau de F Empire Ottoman 
by Muradgea d'Ohsson," I. 23. 8vo. ed. and £faM- 
m^r^s Osmanischen Reichs Staatsverfassung, I lO, 1000 

158. The same - - • .140 

159. Ablution — Sale and Purchase — ^An introduction to a 
correct knowledge of the different branches of the 
Law. [The first is probably a tract on the ablutions 
prescribed by the Mahommedan religion. The last, 
a religious or legal work, by Abu'l Barakat al Anbari, 
who died A.H. 577.] - - - 70 

160. Sale and Purchase, by Hamzah Efendi - - 90 

161. A Metrical Version of the Sadru'sh-sheri^h. [See 

D'Herb. 703. a. H.KH. For an account of the 
Hidayahj see Hammers 0. R. Staatsyerfkssung, L 7.] 140 

162. The Law of Islam - - .120 

163. An Exposition of Prohibited Things - - 320 

164. Qaestions relative to Debts, in Turkish. [Perhaps 
this belongs to the former class, in which case the 
title would be translated, ''Religious Questions."] - 110 

165. Ibn Melic, on "the Pharos." [A celebrated work of 
Nasafi ; see D'Herb, 576.] - - -580 
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166. Tracts on the Seven Fundamental Principles by which 
the Division of Inheritances is regulated. [See Encykl. 
Uebcrs. b 678.] - - - - 45 

167. The Collector of Secrets, in Turkish. [Probably the 
Translation of a celebrated Commentary on the 
Menar, by Kowamu*ddin ibn Mohammed. See H.KH.] 35 

168. Comparisons and Similitudes. Under this title Haji 
Khalifeh mentions two celebrated works on Juridical 
subjects, and one on Grammar.] - - 300 

169. The Principles of Jurisprudence - -35 

1 70. Merkebchi Mohammed Chelebi on Jurisprudence - 300 

171. Ditto - - - - 120 

172. Summary of the Great Decisions • - 300 



173. [Probably a work on the Lawfulness of smoking To- 
bacco, by Ali ibn Mohammed Al Maliki, entitled, a 
complete proof of the Lawfulness of Smoking, provided 
it be not continued till the understanding is obscured. 
H.KH.] - - -140 

174. Ditto - - - ' -ISO 

175. Ditto - - - -220 



Ethics J Metaphysics^ ^ Logic. 

176. The Principles of Logic; and the Rule for deter- 
mining the Correctness of Demonstrations - 110 

1 77. The Extended. [A Commentary on the Talkhis of 
Kazwini. IT Herb. 849. a.] - - 340 

178. The Exposition. [Probably the work mentioned 
above.] - - - 140 

179. The same; a fine copy - • 220 

180. The Abridgement of Metaphysics. [Probably the 
shorter Commentary of S&du*ddin Al TaftazanL See 
H.KH.] - - - 200 

181 Ditto - - - 300 
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182. Slida'ddin on the Kef. (Tiobably tlie same woA as 

the preceding.] ... 180 

183. A Collection of MeUphyncalTracto - - 180 

184. Ditto . - . . 30 

185. Ditto, &c. - * - 110 

186. A Collection of Qostndne. IiTUb ib, pohqpey aieiely 
a collection of scrapa of poetry ; though, from the 
preceding article, it ia poaaible it may he ezdnnfely 
^appropriated to^ptrtfuoZaabjecta.] - - 90 

187. A Collection of Tracta on Divine Grace - - 140 

188. An Esaay on the Nature of the Soul, by Teedeat 
Efendi - - - - - 55 

189. The Shamaiyyah. [A Treatiae on Logie. IfHerb. 

776. b.] - - - - 140 

190. "The Imagea'* (on the mind). A Commentary cm 
the Shamaiyyah, by S&du'ddin. [Probably Al Tdta- 
lani, whoae commentary ia mentioned by H.KH.] - 140 

191. [Probably the aame work.] - - 100 

192. "The Images" by the two Sayyida*. [It is 
probably the Comment of Al Jomani on the pre- 
ceding work.] - - 120 

193. Omad on *' The Images.'' [Probably Omad ibn Mo- 
hammed ibn Yahya ibn Ali Al Farsi.] - - 60 

194. Isam on '' The Affirmatiye Propositions." [Probably 
Maulana Isamu'ddin.] - - - 440 

195. Minkari-zadeh and Isam, and Abdul Ali on Ethica - 110 

196. Essay on Politeness, in Turkish - - 90 

197. The Perfection of Students in Spiritual Sdencea - 220 

198. A Work on the same subject - - . 700 



* Taaiyehi Bagka will admit of Tarioui interpretations ; and without 
knowing the subject of the work, it is impossible to determine which is to 
be preferred. 
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199. A Transktioii of <*The Advice to tbe ForgetM." 

[Probably the work of Abu Luth al Samarkandi : 
B^Herh, 850. b. who mentions two more haying the 
same title and subject.] - - - 70 

200. Mirza-jans Commentary on the Total Limit of '' the 

Necessary." [It consists of Scholia by Mirzajan Ash- 
shinud, the great work of Jelalu'ddin Asad.] • 170 

201. The Conmientary of Khabisi on the Tehzib. [The 
Tehzibul mantik wal Kehim is a very celebrated 
Treatise on Logic and Scholastic Theology, by Al 
Taftazani. (It is omitted in the catalogue of his 
works giyen by UHerb. 847. b.) The Author of 
this Commentary was also named Abdu'Uah ibn 
FazH'Uah. H.KH.*] - - - 180 

202. On Scientific Subjects, by Tashcupri-cadeh. \iyHerh. 

1026.a. Mola Isamu'ddin, &c. - • 140 

203. The Polisher of Hearts, and << Instmction for the Stu- 

dent,t&c.'* . . - - 140 

204. A Commentary on the latter work, &c. - 110 

205. The same, The M(idil (see above), and Bedru'r-reshid 45 

206. A valuable Collection of Tracts - - 260 



History and Biography. 

207. The History of Firari - - - 120 

208. The Select History, in Persian. [See JfHerh. Tarikh 

Khozideh. 868. b.] - - - 110 

209. The Utility of Good Actions, illustrated by the Exam- 
ples of Virtuous Kings. [Probably an historical or 
biographical miscellany.] - - - 90 

* See also Anaiin Betearehes. YIII. p. 89. 8?o. Ed. 

t Published from a very defective copy, by Reland, at Utrecht, in 1700 ; 
with the title of Enchiridum Studion, 
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210. The Collector of Novelties. [A HktoricalMiaeellMiy. 
jyHerb. Mostathraf, 634. b.] - - 180 

21 1. The H^ry of Taimor (Tamerlane). - - 160 

212. The History of Talmur (Tamerlane) - - 160 

213. A Translation of '< the Details of History*' - 20 

214. Ditto - - . . * 60 

215. The same work, in Turkish - . 70 

216. The History of Yigirmi-sekiz Chelebi - - 90 
217* The Victories of the Moslems, in Torkish; and the 

Stratagems of Aali ... 160 

218. The History of Egri (Agria) - - 45 

219. The Tree of the Family of NCUnan by the Shaikh 
Akber. [Probably the work mentioned under this 
tide by I^Herb. 7^7. a.] 

220. A Translation of the Aalam-ara (Abbasi) - 70 

221. The History of Pecheyi, in the Hand-writing of . . . . 

[The name of the Transcriber is wanting.] - 180 

222. The Treasure of Heroes, in Turkish - - 80 

223. The History of the Othman Empire, by Nishanji (Pa- 

sha) - . - - - 140 

224. The First Volume of the History of Hamzah - 140 

225. History of Egypt - - - 460 

226. A Translation of the History of Egypt, by Suyuti 220 
227- A History in Metre ; in Turkish - - 35 

228. Historical Relations - - - 60 

229. The History of Tiryaki Hasan Pasha - - 45 

230. The Garden of Rings and Vezirs - 300 

231. Continuation of the G^den of Vezirs - - 90 

232. The History of Sami - - - 220 

233. The History of Muri Shemfidan-zadeh - - 220 

234. A History of Medinah ; in Turkish - - 140 

235. The Chain of Histories, by Baizavi ; in Persian - 70 

236. A Present for the Great. [Probably the Naval History 

of the Turks, by Katib Chelebi.] - - 200 
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237. A TranBlAtion of '' The Consoler of Afflictions by the 
History of Nations" - - - 110 

238. The History of Khwajah [t. e. S&da'ddin Efendi, the 

celebrated Turkish Historian - - 220 

239. 'History of the Mountain of the Pyramids ; in Arabic 30 

240. First Volume of the History of Nftima - - 50 

241. Hist<Mry of the House of Osman - - 300 

242. Ditto . - - - 180 

243. First and Second Volume of the History of Taberi - 500 

244. <« The Garden," by the Preacher Kasim. [An Abridge- 
ment of the Historical Miscellany of Zamaksheri. See 
D'Herb. Rabi. 704 a.] - 700 

245. Ditto - - - - 300 

246. A Translation of the same work - - 130 

247. The Ceremonies observed in the Pilgrimage to Mekkah, 

Medinah, and Jerusalem (Kuds), by Shaikh Murad - 140 

248. The History of Salim, bylshak Efendi - 110 

249. The Memoirs of Sultan Selim - - 15 

250. Strings of Pearls exhibited in the Virtues of the Great 

Imam. [t. e. Abu Hanifah. This is, doubtless^ the 
work of Mohammed ibn Ali, ibn Yusuf] - 180 

25 1 . A Translation of the Life of the Great Imam. [Proba- 
bly the preceding work ; in Turkish.] - 660 

252. The History of the Patriarch Joseph ; in Persian. 

[Probably this is only a Romance.] - - 220 

253. Memo rs f the Learned - - - 180 

254. A Translation of " The Anemonies." [Either a Life of 

Abu Hanifah, by Zamakhsheri, or the Memoirs of the 
Learned among the Turks, by Tash-Kupri zadch - 500 

255. Memoirs of the Saints, by Nazmi-zadeh - 190 

256. Ditto, in Turkish - - - 260 

257. A Translation of the Lives of the Saints . 220 

258. The best of Tales, by Berkeli. [Probably on the same 
subject ] - . - . 220 

VOL. III. ^ D 
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259. The Tales of the Propheto, in TorkiBh - 3000 

260. Ditto - - - - - 180 

261. First Yolame of the Miratu'lcayinat. [A History of 
the Prophets, in Turkish, hy Nishanji-zadeh, who died 
A.H. 1031. H. K.H.] - - 45 

262. A Translation of ** The Garden of Friends^^The Life 

of the Prophet and his immediate followers, H. ELH.] 150 

263. Ditto . - - - 740 

264. First Volume of the Life of the Prophet - 110 

265. Continuation of the Life of the Prophet - 300 

266. The Exalted Virtues. [Prohahly an Eulogium on the 
Prophet.] - - - - 180 

267. The Illustrious Birth, hy Shamsu'ddin, Sivaai. [Pro- 
hably a Life of the Prophet] - - 1 10 

268. The Travels of Veisi to Meccah and Medinah. A fine 

copy - ... 700 

269. Ditto . - - - 180 

270. Ditto, translated by Hakki. - • 440 

271. Ditto - - -160 

272. The Life of Aziz Efendi - - .140 

273. Ditto . - . - 92 

274. Memoirs of the Sherif Nusret Ayyadi - - 140 

275. The Virtues of the Saints, displayed in the History of 
Eizau'Dah - - - - 180 

276. Memoirs of Shaikh Vefa - - - 190 

277. The Garden of Kazis, in Turkish - - 1 10 

278. The Lives of Sufis, by Sellemi - - 500 

279. The Lives of the Turkish PoeU, by Latifi - 80 

280. Ditto, by Sadiki - - - 35 

281. The Lives of the Turkish Poets, by Hasan Chelebi - 660 

282. Lives of the Poets - - - 45 

283. Official Regulations, by Katib Chelebi. [A sort of 
Court Calendar, or Register of all the Great Offices of 
the Turkish Empire, by Haji Rhalifah.] - 110 
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284 Official Regalations, by Katih Chelebi - - 110 

285. Ditto - - - - 140 

286. A Code of Regulations, and the History of Constan- 

tinople - - - - 60 



Poetry^ Romances^ Sfc. 

287. The Poems of Hasib - - - 70 

288. The Poems of Baki - - - 240 

289. A complete Collection of the Poems of Baki - 204 

290. The Poems of Vakuii, Selim, and Reshid ; in Pesian 1 10 

291. The Poems of Urfi - . - 225 

292. Ditto - - . - 100 

293. Ditto - - - -180 

294. The Elegies of the same Poet - - 70 

295. The Poems of Sabit - - -170 

296. The Odes of Ditto - - - 180 

297. The Poems of Jami - - - 70 

298. Ditto - - - - 110 

299. The Poems of Khamu Ibrahim - - 90 

300. The Poems of Shems Tebrizi - - 160 

301. The Poems of Sayib - - - 140 

302. The Poems of Rusheni - - - 380 

303. Ditto - - . - 120 

304. The Poems of the late Fehim - - 90 

305. Poems of Aasim, and a Collection of Odes - 300 

306. The Poems of Maghribi - -110 

307. The Poems of Nakshi - • - 260 

308. The Poems of Sami - - - 140 

309. Ismeti, and Sayyid Sabri - - - 140 

310. A Commentary on the Poems of Ali Hosain Meibidi - 700 

311. The Poems of Sultan Selim, Shahi, Ahli, and Riyaz - ^60 

312. The Poems of Kalimi - - - 70 

2 D 2 
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313. The Poems of Ynsuf Hakki - - 55 

314. The Poems of Hafiz - - -110 

315. Ditto - - - 220 

316. Ditto, a fine copy - • - 300 

317. The Poems of Nefti - - - 340 

318. The Poems of Nejati - - 220 

319. The Poems of Sebuhi - - -110 

320. The Poems of Nayili - - - 220 

321. Ditto - - - 140 

322. The Poems of Faizi, in Turkish - - 220 

323. The Poems of Shekret - . 220 

324. The Poems of Nedim • - - 540 

325. A Collection of Poems - . 260 

326. The Poems of Rahmi, in Tahtarian - - 260 

327. The Poems of Irshi - - -700 

328. The Poems of Mutenebbi - . 460 

329. The Poems of Refdi - - .180 

330. Poems in Arabic - - - 160 

331. The Poems of Misri - - -260 

332. The Poems of Yahya - -110 

333. Ditto - - . .25 

» 

334. The Poems of Yeseri - -120 

335. The Poems of Ghazali - - -45 

336. The Poems of Riyazi - - 220 

337. Ditto, Tayyibi, and Abdi - . 380 

338. The Poems of Rumi - - - 70 

339. The Poems of Natiki - - 380 

340. The Poems of Obeidi - - - 1 10 

341. The Poems of Sadik, in Turkish - - 50 

342. The Poems of Feridun Beg - - 140 

343. The Poems of Vadi - - - 35 

344. The Poems of Sherf, in Persian, transcribed by Shefiil - 180 

345. The Poems of Emri Chelebi - - 60 
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346. The Poems of Ibrahim, in Toridsh - • 40 

347. A Tnnaktion of the Elegy entitled '' The Mantle.'* 

l^ee ITHerb. 211. A. BordaA.] - -110 

348. A Ckmmientary on " The Mantle" - - 180 

349. Ditto, by Abii Shanah - - 150 

350. A Commentary of Kayiah, on the same Poem - 140 

351. The Five Poems of Isayi - - 140 

352. The Shah Nameh - - - 80 

353. The Shah Nameh, in Terse, in Turkish - - 500 

354. Ibni Hisham's Comment on the Poem of C&b ibn Zn- 
hair. [PnbUshed by Xe^^tf at Xeycfeih 1 748.] -180 

355. Odes - - - 70 

356. The Error of the Mesnevi, by Ibn-dedeh. 70 

357. Ditto - - - 180 

358. A Commentary on the same work, &c. Translation 

of Bud-Numud, [The MSS. has Jtziruh twice.] - 220 

359. Second Commentary on the Mesnevi, by Shemii. - 240 

360. The Metrical Version of Antabi. • - 70 

361. The Garden (Bostan). [A celebrated work of S&di.] 45 

362. Ditto - - . 60 

363. The Rose Garden [by the same Author]. - 80 

364. J)itto - - - 140 

365. Ditto - -110 

366. A Commentary on the Introduction to the Gulistan 

(Rose Garden), by Lami. - - 80 

367. A Commentary on the Gulistan, by Lami. - 140 

368. A Commentary on the Stanzas of the Mufti Al-Lebib 220 

369. A Translation of the Pendi-nameh of Attar. - 70 

370. A Commentary on the same work, by Shemii. - 140 

371. ''Counsels," in Turkish. [Probably a version of the 
Pendi-Attar.] - - -35 

372. Poems; in Persian. - - 140 

373. A Miscellany of Poems, &c. [The word t^tyaz occurs 
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several times, in a sense which the Dictionaries do 
not give*.] - - IIU 

374. [Probably a book of Tales. See Encykl. Uebenidit, 

p. 454.] - - 45 

375. Ditto. - - 50 

376. The Romance of Khosrev and Shirin - - 55 

377. Ditto, by Shaikh - - 110 

378. The Guarded Fortress; The Book of Pleasure; and 
the Essays of Musa Efendi. - - 16 

379. The [Poems] of Husni-^ Ahi. - - 70 

380. A Translation of the Romance of the Nightingale. 20 

381. The Romance of Alexander. - - -140 

382. The Romance of Soloman, by Axlz Efendi. • 500 

383. The Romance of Firuz. - - - 110 

384. The Romance of Tusuf and Zolelkha, by Hmmdi, a 
fine copy. - - - - 50 

385. The Charms of Imagination, a Poem; in Persian. - 660 

386. A Complete Collection of the Poems of Nabi. - 660 

387. The Khairiyyeh of Nabi. - - 120 

388. The Tale of Khallli. - - 40 

389. The Garden of Lovers - - 110 

390. The Mirror of Lovers, by Karah Kash-zadeh - 180 

391. Ditto - . - . - 700 

392. The Book of Love, by Ibni Firishtch. - - 1 10 

393. The King and the Beggar, by Yahya. - - 70 

394. llie Picture Gallery, by Keniiil Pasha-zadeh. See 

D'Herb, 671. a. 956. a. - - 380 

395. Ditto - - - 260 

396. [Perhaps the Divan of Faizi, the brother of Abu*l 
Fazl.] - - - . ^0 



* IVrhajts it ineaus " blank lca\c»." 
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397. TUes of the Judge and the Thief, and an account of 
the BesoRection. - - - • 20 

398. The Hnmayun Nameh. [A celehnted tranaktifHi of 
the AnTari Soheili into Torldah. See Jonem Com. 
Poeaeoa Asiat. p. 452.] . • 140 

399. The Assemhlies of Hariri. - • 500 

400. Ditto - . - . 700 



Grammars, Dictionaries, Spc. 

401 . The Rhetorical Treasore, by Hasein Vais* 

402. Rhetorical FormnlarieB 

403. A MiacellaneouB Collection of Rhetorical ExerciaeB 

404. A Treatise on Rhetoric, by Lami 

405. Ditto 

406. A Gnide to Rhetoric 

407. The Rhetorical Lessons of Khanali-zadeh. 

408. Ditto, by Veisi 

409. The Rhetorical Lessons of Khanali-zadeh, by Abdul 

Kerim : has never been on sale before. 

410. Ditto 

411. Tracts on the Particles, &c. 

412. Zeini-zadeh, on ditto'*'. 

413. [Rush] Atah-li on the Izhar. 

414. Zeini-zadeh, with Kiish-Atahli on the Particles. 
415* Rules and Examples, in Persian 

4 i 6. A Collection of Examples, in Persian 

417. The Principles of Persian Grammar, with Examples 



140 
9 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
120 

90 
180 

90 

120 

1100 

270 

60 

90 

90 



* Probably tbe parsing of the Ishar by Zelni-iadeh, printed in the Royal 
Press at Uikudar (Seutan), A. H. 1818 ss A. D. 1808. 
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PariM 

418. Belali^ on the same subject - - 70 

419. A celebrated work on the Syntax, by Zamakhaheri - 11 
420 Syntax, complete - - - 260 

421. Ditto - - - 90 

422. Ditto - - - - 320 

423. A Commentary on the Miftah, by Ibni KemaL A 
fine copy. [See D'Herb. 571. b.] - - 260 

424. A Commentary on the Merah, by Hasan Pasha ; [u e. 

the Merahu'l-arwah li-taarif. See D'Herb. 578. a.] 35 

425. Ditto - - - 70 

426. Donkuz on the same work. [ D*Herb. 300. a.] - 20 

427. Ditto, a fine copy. - - - 344 

428. Sada'ddin on Al Izzi ; and the Rohi Shomh on the 
Maksud. [See D*Herb. Ezzi, lsxa*ddin al Zinjani, 

Sada'ddin is al Taftazani. For the Makaad, see 

below.] - - - 320 

429. (Ditto, without the latter) - - 90 

430. Ditto - .130 

431. Ditto - - - 45 

432. The Sayyid [Jurjaui'a Commentary ou Izzi] - 130 

433. The Declensions and Conjugations [of the Arabic 

Nouns and Verbs.] - - 90 

434. Ditto - - - 90 

435. Ditto - - - 140 

436. Ditto - - 180 

437. A Commentary on the Shafiyyah, by Seyyid Abdu*llah. 

[A work on the Tasrif, by Ibn Hajib The Commen- 
tator is also named Al llosaini.] - • 300 

438. " The Inquiry," a Comment on the Maksud. 

439. A Commentary on the Maksud [a celebrated work on 
this subject], and other Tracts on the Conjugation of 
Verbs. - - - 90 

440. A Commentary on the Conjugations, entitled Mani- 
hu^lghina - - - 70 
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441. A Commentary, entitled Rashifa'lkbinaa, on the 

" Principles of Grammar." - 90 

442. Isam on the Conjugations ; with Sadi. - - 140 

443. Kafiyyah . - - 140 

444. A Translation of the Kafiyyah. [See D^Herh. 232. a.*] 25 

445. Rezi, on the same work - 1200 

446. Scholia, on Hindi's Commentary on the same - 220 

447. Hindi, on the same - - 180 

448. A Commentary on the same - - 90 

449. The same, with Metiqphysical TracU ; (the Isagoge of 
Aristole, &c,) - - - 90 

450. A Treatise on Prosody - - - 140 

451. [Kush] Atahli on the Imtihan [ol ezldya, an Abridg- 
ment of the Kafiyyah.] - . 1100 

452. The Hundred Verbs, by Rethidu'ddin, &e. • 140 

453. The Parsing of the Alfiyyah, by Khalid Ezberi. [See 
UHerb. 88. a,] . 34 

454. The Science of Letters, by Shaikh Akber. [It treats 
of the Cabalistical Use of the Letters of the Alpha- 
bet. (E.U.615.) and oug^t to hare been introduced 
under the head of Theok^.] - - 140 

455. "The Essence of the Enlightening Secret in the 
Science of expanding and contracting." A Treatise 
on the Cabalistical Sense of the Names of 6od^ ac- 
cording as they are lengthened or abbrrriatcd 
[Encykl. Ueber. 616.] - - 17 



456. The Dictionary of lyyas; Penian - 110 

457. The Dictkynary of Hiji Hyaii, ke. • - 50 



•tmU'iMopU PreM. A H. Wfft A. D. ITdJ^-O. 
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Paris 

458. The Rare Vocabulary - - 20 

459. Ditto . - - 35 

460. A Dictionary called the Interpreter of the Sahhah; 

[t. e, A Standard of Correctness ; the title of a cele- 
brated Dictionary by Janheri.] - • 280 

461. Ditto - - - 45 

462. A Dictionary entitled Vesiletn'hnakasid - - 180 

463. The Sahhah, in Persian - - - 50 

464. An Abridgment of the Sahhah, neat. (The Sahhah 

is the Great Dictionary of Al Janheri, whence Golins 

was taken.] - - - 300 

465. The Persian and Turkish Dictionary, by Halimi - 170 

466. A Vocabulary - - - 110 

467. Persian and TurkiBh Dictionary of NtmetuHah Muha- 
fezahh - - - 260 

468. Ditto - - - 320 

469. The Vocabulary of Shahidi - - 340 

470. Ditto . - - 90 

471. Dictionary of Abu Shakkah • - 360 

472. The Present of Vehbi. A Vocabulary.* 

473. The Children's Chaplet. Ditto.f 

474. The Law of Speech, by A's-saalibi - - 220 

475. A Dictionary, by Karah Hisari - HO 

476. The Metaphor, by Isami and Hasan Zibari - 300 

477. The Tarifat of Al Jurjani. [A Dictionary of Theologi- 
cal and Philosophical Terms. See D'Herb. 856. b.] 180 



• Of which there are two Editions from the Royal Prets at Utkadar 
(Scutari). The first printed in A.H. 1213=A.D. 1798-9: the second in 
A. H. 12*23= A. D. 1808; and one with a copious Commentary, printed 
A.H. 1215=A.D. 1800 1. The latter had already become extremely scarce 
in Constantinople itself, in 1813; which shews how much this Vocabu- 
lary is used by the Turks. 

t Printed at the Scutari Prebs,A li. 12i6=A.D. 1801-2. 
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Medicine^ Surgery, ^c. 

Panb 

478. Synopsis of Medicine, by Amir Chekbi - - 500 

479. The Key to Treasuries, and the Lamp of hidden 
Treasures ; — on Medicine - - - 600 

480. Minnetullah on the Science of Medicine ; in Turkish 110 

481. The Compendium of << The Remedy ;" on Medicine 260 

482. Ditto . . - - 340 

483. Commentary on the Compendium, by Nefisi. fSee 
D'Herb. 656. b.] - - - 100 

484. A Pharmacopoeia - - 180 
485 Ditto - - -50 

486. '* Simples," by Ibn Beitar - - 260 

487. Medical Simples ; in Turkish - - 80 

488. The Guide for (Apothecaries') Shops. [See UHerb. 
577. a.] - - . 140 

489. Surgery and Medicine - - 60 

490. Ditto ; in Turkish - - - 300 

491. The Memoranda of Ibni Shirin; on Medicine - 300 

492. The Key of Lights and [a Tract on] Medicine - 220 

493. Medicine, in Turkish, by Abdu'l Vehhab - 45 

494. Wonderful Recipes, — Medicine ; in Persian - 220 

495. Modem Medicine, by Paracebus, translated by 
Bursevit - - - 180 

496. Ditto, translated by Omar Efendi - - 300 

497. Modem Medicine, Ditto in Arabic^ - - 110 

498. The Oculist, by Sinobi, with a Medical Tract - 140 

499. The Prescription of Suveidl, on Medicine - 220 



* " The Key of Light*' is probably some work ou Alchemy, 
t Bunevi means a native of Brusa. 

X This book exists iuibc Clarkian Collection, in the Bodleian Library 
at OiJ'ord. 
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Onirocritics, Natural History, Geomancyf ^. 

F9Tka 

500. Essay on Dreams, in Persian - -460 

501. Essay on Dreams, by Ibnl Shirin - -220 

502. Ditto, in Arabic - - - 320 

503. Ditto, in Turkish - - - 200 

504. Essay on Dreams, by Veist - 15 

505. A Treatise on Precious Stones - - 90 

506. Natural History of Animals - - 130 

507. A Translation of '' Bmte Kography" - - 800 

508. Scientific Results, and the Wonders of Creation, [by 
KazYini : a well-known work.] - - 140 

509. The Wonders of Creation, in Turkish - - 90 

5 10. The Wonders of Creation, in Turkish, by Ahmed Bijan 70 

511. Scientific Results - - 120 

512. Ditto - - - - 160 

513. A Synopsis of the Sciences, transcribed by Karah Che- 

lebizadeh - - - - 140 

514. Geomancy, in Persian - - 70 

515. Ditto, in Turkish - - - 300 

516. Ditto ditto - - - 180 

517. The Enigma, by Mir Husein and Jami - - 180 



Geography y Astronomy y Arithmetic, Sfc. 

518. Extract from the Register of Regionn, by Sipahi-zadeh. 

[Al Maula Mohammed ibn All, d. 997. It is an 
alphabetical arrangement of the origmal work. 
H. KH.] - - - 320 

519. The Seven Regions, by Herevi. [Perhaps a Romance] 1 10 

520. Appendix to the Jehan-numa, or Rum-ill*. - 380 



• Translated into German by Mr. De Hammer, and published with the 
following title : Rumeli und liosna geographisch bescbrieben Ton Mutafo 
ben Abdalla Hadschi Chalfa. Wein. 1812. 8to. 
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Par&t 

521. Excellencies of Mekkah, Medinah| and Jerusalem - 120 

522. The Art of determining the Hour of Prayer, by Selimi. 70 

523. A Commentary on the Fundamental Diagrams in 
Geometry. [See D'Herb, Samarcandi, 753. a.] - 140 

524. A Translation of Euclid - - - 340 

525. The Astronomical Tables of Ulugh Beg - 1200 

526. Ditto - . - - 70 

527. Nihayetu'lidrak, and a Commentary on the Tables of 

Ulugh Beg - - . 900 

528. A Translation of Astronomical Tables - - 220 

529. Treatise on the Astrolabe ; in Turkish - - 140 

530. Treatises on the Astrolabe, &c., by Mardini and Selini.- 180 

531. Treatises on the Quadrant, Sector, and Horizontal 
Circle - - - 140 

532. Treatise on the Horizontal Circles and Dials, by Is-hak 

Khwajah - - - 180 

533. A Treatise on the Astrolabe, by the same - 220 

534. Treatise on the same. The Bright Stars . 30 

535. Tracts on Astronomy, and blank leaves - 160 

536. Ditto, in Turkish - - - 35 

537. Translation of the Heavenly Stars - . 340 

538. The Commentary of Chaghmini (in fine condition) - 80 

539. The Commentary of Chaghmini and Beijendi - 700 

540. Astronomy ; in Persian - - - 70 

541. Arithmetic; in Turkish - - 110 

542. Principles of Arithmetic - - . 240 

543. The Perfection of Arithmetic - no 



Essays^ Miscellanies^ §fc. 

544. Essays, by Si&ati - - - 60 

545. Ditto - . . 220 

546. Ditto - - - - 30 
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Pltfltf 

547. Essays, on Reading [The Koran] - - 340 

548. Ditto, by Ibn Sina (Ayicenna) - - 70 

549. A CoUection of Ditto - - HO 

550. Ditto - - - - 1«0 

551. Ditto on Comment on the Mesal - - 220 

552. Ditto, by Aziz Mahmud Efendi, (May his Tomb be 

venerated !) - - - 240 

553. Essays, by Nasafi - - 140 

554. Essays, by Imam Tohavi, Suyuti, and Halebi - 440 

555. A Tract, transcribed by Nas-zadeh - - 100 

556. A Tract, by Musa Efendi, on the Art of . . . . 
[Probably some branch of the art of divination. Thb 
title occurs again, No. 621.] • - 70 



Archery i Sfc. 

557. Treatise on the Bow - - - 90 

558. Treatise on Bows and Arrows - - 140 

559. A Collection, by Keshkil - - 180 

560. An Amusing Collection - - 120 

561. Ditto; in Turkish - - 25 

562. Ditto - - . 55 

563. Ditto, a Cabinet of Knowledge - - 380 

564. Ditto - - - 800 

565. A Collection of useful Essays - - 140 
5^Q, Ditto, by Yaghlikch-zadeh - - 440 

567. A useful Miscellany - - - 140 

568. A Miscellany of History, &c. - - 140 

569. The Miscellany of Sami - - 1 10 
5/0 A Miscellany of Experiments - - 120 

571. A Miscellaneous Treasure, transcribed by Sipalii - 30 

572. A Miscellaneous Collection - - 60 

573. Miscellany, by Katib Sinan - - 300 

574. Select Miscellany - - 90 
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Appendix. 

Parit9 
575. The Path of Walkers, with a Tract on Predestination - 260 

5/6. Kazi Mir, and Lari • - 440 

577. Mnlla Jami. [Probably a Commentary of Jami.] - 660 

578. Ditto - - 180 

579. Isam on Al Hami - - 110 

580. Abdu'l Ghafur on the same - - 130 

581. A Commentary on the Mnsabereh, by IbnT Sherif - 110 

582. The Particular Will, by Ak-kermani - 140 

583. The Nobility of Man, by Lamti - - 180 

584. The Little Scatterer - - 160 

585. The Present of Kings, and Aid of Trayellers - 360 

586. Kefevi - - - 240 

587. The Light of Elucidation - - 70 

588. The Common PLices, on Al Kari - - 110 

589. Emairs Commentary on Al Kari - - 140 

590. The Mirror of Worlds, by Aali, and a select Collection - 55 

591. Tokhmdari - - - 20 

592. The Keys of Secrets, by Shaikh Acber - 120 

593. The Blessings of Mankind - -110 

594. Ditto - . - 60 

595. The Mosque, with the Splendid Oratories - 140 

596. Musky Odours - - - 260 

597. The Presents, by Khwajahzadeh - - 220 

598. " Vestiges," traced in the History of Angels - 300 

599. The Garden, by SdUla - . - 440 

600. A Translation of the Brilliant Orbs, by Shamsu'ddin 
Sivasi - - . . 50 

601. Paradise, by Shamsu'ddin Sivasi - 340 
602 The Refuge, by Ibni Jebel - - 35 
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603. Tlie Magazine of precioua Wares - - 110 

604. A Metrical Tract, on Mystical Theology, in Persian - 110 

605. The Explanation of what is Accidental, a Mystical 
Tract, in Persian - - - 20 

606. Ditto - - - 260 

607. A Translation of " The EaTcs" - - 700 

608. A Translation of The Eight Rejoicings - 70 

609. The Collector of Excellencies ; in Turkish - 50 

610. Questions ; in Turkish - - 45 

611. The whole Works of Shatibi - - 1 10 

612. Ditto . - • - 220 

613. Mutesevvir on Separation - - 27 

614. Muteseyyir on Benevolence - - 220 

615. Tracts on Benevolence - - 660 

616. Tracts on Hospitahty - - 35 

617. The Ornament, hy Hakim EfendT - - 120 
\ 618. Imperial Ditto - - - 90 

619. On Gratitude ; in Turkish - - 70 

620. On Liberality, by Sakali - - 180 

621. [See No. 556] - - - 120 

622. The Liberation of the Pious - - 90 

623. Ditto of the Diligent, in Turkish - - 55 

624. The Gifts of the Giver, exemplified in the Science of 

discovering what must necessarily be - - 50 

625. The Sun of Sciences, by Wasati. [The mean or inter- 

mediate work bearing that title, is probably not a 

proper name.] - - - 500 

626* Avicenna - - - - 140 

627 The Bright Ruby, by Hanif Efendi - - 90 

628 Chelebi on the Behaniyyah - - 180 

629. - - - . 80 

630. Karah Khalil Tashkupri - - 180 
G31. Karah Dafid - . 440 
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632. The Splendid Anruicrement - 140 

633. Appendix to Fabi - - 'J60 
6^. The Garden's Glorv -90 
633. The Aacendant (PUnet) at the Birth - 70 

636. Ditto, by Mirkebchi Mohammed Chelebi - 360 

637. A Translation of Moali - 1 10 

638. A Tranalation of the Pment for Muselmans • 30 

639. The Gem, by Sari Abdu*Uah Efendi, &c. - 260 

640. The Contemner, by Taifur - - 180 

641. The Great Treasure - - -110 

642. Legal Formnlaries, and blank leaves • - 35 

643. Fenari, Hismekati, Karahjah Ahmed. [Probably 

the authors of three different TracU.] • - 180 

644. The Column - - - 110 

645. The Solar Pabn Grove - - - 35 

646. '' That which is relied upon.'* - - 180 

647. The Quintessence of the hidden Secret, by SudenT - 700 

648. Hoped-for Advantages, and Pearls of highest Price ; 

in Turkish - - - - 140 

649. The Ocean of Science - - - 240 

650. The Conversation of Birds - - - 70 

651. A Present for the Age, by Selimi - - 180 

652. The Tables of Sallh Efendl - - 300 

653. A Tranalation of " All that is attainable in the 
Knowledge of Place.'* - - -140 

654. A Commentary on the Iftirah by Suyuti - 340 

655. Occult Sciences, by Jemali Khalweti - - 110 

656. A TransUtion of the Introduction, by Kotbu'ddin - 360 

657. Abdu*Uah Yezdi, on Alkhatayi - - 140 



658. 38 Pairs of Drawings, 5 J Piastres each— lu all, 209 
Piastres. 

VOL. III. 2 E 
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No. IV. 



LIST of One Hundred and Seventy-two TALES, 

COKTAIMBD IN A MAKUSCBIPT COPT OF 

The " ALF LEELA O LILA/' 

or '^Arabian Nights;*^ 

AS IT WAS FROCURBD BT THB AUTHOK IN BGTPT. 



N: B. The Arabic Words mentioned in this List arc giren as they ap- 
peared to be pronounced, in JSnglitih characters ; and of course, therefore, 
adapted to SnglUh pronunciation. 

The Number of Tides amounts to 172 ; but one tale is supposed to occupy 
many nights in the recital, so that the whole number is divided into ^'(hu 
Thoiuand and One Nights,** It rarely happens that any two copies of the 
manuscript resemble each other. The title of ''Aff Leila o JMa,** is be- 
stowed upon any collection of JBattem Tales diyid^ into the same number 
of parts. The compilation depends upon the taste, the caprice, and the 
opportunities of the scribe, or the commands of his employer. Certain 
popular stories are common to almost all copies of the Arabioft Nightty 
but almost every selection contains some tales which are^ot found in any 
other. Much depends upon the locality of the scribe. The popular stories 
of Egypt will Ik found to differ materially from those of ConstantinopU. 
A nephew of the late Wortley Montague, living in RotetU^ had a copy of 
the Arabian Nighta ; and, upon comparing the two manusenpts, it appeared 
that out of the 172 tales, here enumerated, only 37 were found in hismann^ 
script. In order to mark, therefore, the stories which were common to the 
two manuscripts, an asterisk has been prefixed to the 37 tales which appeared 
in both copies. 



1. 1 HE Bull and the Ass. 

2. The Merchant and the Hobgoblin. 

3. The Man and the Antelope. 

4. The Merchant and two Dogs. 

5. The Old Man and the Mule. 

6. The History of the Hunters. 

7. ^ The History of King Yoonan, and the Philosopher 

8. j Dooban. 
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*9. History of King SiiiUd and BlUs. 
♦10. History of the Porter. 
* 1 1 . History of KaranduU. 

12. Story of the Mirror. 

13. Story of the three Apples. 

*14. Of Shemseddin Mahommcd and his brother NtKirrddiii. 
*15. Of the Taylor, Little Hunchback, tlio Jvw, and Utr 
Christian. 

16. The History of Noorcddin Ali. 

17. Ditto of Ghanem Ayoob, &c. 

*18. The History of King Omar, cUn^man, and his ('hildmi. 

— (This tale is extremely lonf;, and ocmpics mnrli of 

the manuscript.) 
*19. Of the Lover and the Beloved. 

20. Story of the Peacock, the Ooosci the Ass, tlie Horse, kv, 

21. Of the Pious Man. 

22. Of the Pious Shepherd. 

23. Of the Bird and the Turtle. 

24. Of the Fox, the Hawk, kc. 

25. Of the Lord of the BeasU* 
^26. Of the Mouse and the Fartriflge. 

27. Of the Baven and the Cat* 

28. Of the Baven, the Fox, the Mouse, th«! Fl#ft, kt.kr. 

29. Story of the Thief. 

«30. Of An! Hassan, and the Siavi; 8hrm«o*dwl«br. 
*31. Of KamrD^x-xamany kt.s 

32. Of Naam and 5a]neti> la. 
«a3. Of Aladin Aboo Shamat. 
«24. Of Hatim Tai. 

33. Story fA JiUAm ibn Zai4a. 

36. History of the Ifmn l^ebta. 

37. steory of HaasiDft Ahdohn^tf,* 

3>«. Of Ibrahim Elssefaiii, Broith^r r4 Hsar/^om aJ Utmh^4. 
*Z0, Hinuvrj f4 tht baa^M* Oa/rlon f/nn f^nstnAvim). 
U). Of Umk f4 MnaanL 

^2 ft 2 
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41. Of Haahash. 

42. Of Mohammed ibn AH. 

43. Of All the Persian. 

44. History of Basheed and hia Judge* 

45. Of KhaHd ibn Abdullah. 

46. Of Jafaar tlKT Baimaki (tft Bensedde). 

47. Of AboMohamined Knlaan. 

48. Of Haroon al Basheed, and Sala. 

49. History of Mamoon. 

50. Of Ali Shar and the SUnre Zo<nikroodw 

51. Of the Lady Bedoor {Uieraily, Mtn. M^^nfaee) and 

Mr. yictorioQB. 

52. Of Mamoon, and Mohammed of Baaaora. 

53. Of Haroon al Rasheed, and hia Slare. 

54. Of the Merchant ift Debt. 

55. Of Husam-ed-deer, the Goyemor of Alexandria. 

56. Of King Nassir, and his three Children, — ^the Ch>yenior 

of Cairo, the Goyemor of Bnlac, and the Governor of 
old Cairo. 

57. History of the Banker and the Thief. 

58. Of Aladin, Govemor of Constantinople (Koos). 

59. Of Mamoon and Ibrahim. 

60. Of a certain King. 

61. Of a Pious Man. 

62. Of Abul Hassan Ez-dyadi. 

63. Of a Merchant. 

64. Of a Man of Bagdad. 

65. Of Motawakil. 

*Q^. Of Wardan, in the time of Hakim Beemri'Uah. {N, B, He 
built the Mosque in going from Cairo to Hehopolis). 
67. Of a Slave and an Ape. 
*68. Story of the Horse of Ebouy. 
*69. Of lusilwujood. 

70. Of Abro Nawas. 

71. Of au Inhabitant of Bassora. 
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72. History of A Bfan of the Tribe of Anbt of Beni Adhim. 

73. History of Bedreddin, Visir of Yemen. 

74. Ofa Boy and a Girl. 

75. Of Maltaneis. 

76. Of Haroon al Rasheed aiJM th^ Lady Zobeida. 

77. Of Mos^b ibni Zobeir. 

78. Of the Black Father. 

79. Of Haroon al Rasheed. 

80. Story of an Ass Keeper. 

81 . Of Haroon al Rasheed and Eboo Tassof. 

82. Of Hakim, Builder of the Mosque. 

83. Of MeUkel Horrais. 

84. Of a Gilder, and his Wife. 

85. Of Khosrow Bnreex, ftc. 

86. Of Tahya, &e. the Barmakide. 

87. Of Musa, &e. 

88. Of Said, &e. 

89. Of the Whore and the Good Woman. 

90. Of Rasheed, and Jaafer his IkTonrite. 

91. Of Sherif Hussein. 

92. Of llamoon. Son of Haroon al Rasheed. 

93. Of the repenting Thief. 

94. Of Haroon al Rasheed. 

95. Of a Divine, &c. 

96. Another Story of a Divine. 

97. The Story of the Neighbours. 

98. Of Kings. 

99. Of Abdoo Rahman. 

100. Of Hind, daughter of Nomoon. 

101. Of Dabal. 

102. Of Isaac, Son of Abraham. 

103. Of a Boy and a Girl. 

104. Story of Kasim ibni Adi. 

105. Of Abul Abass. 

106. Of Ebubeker Ben Mohammed. 
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07. or Aboo Isa. 

08. Of Emeen, brother of Mamoon. 

09. Of Six Schdks of Bagdad. 

10. Of an Old Woman. 

11. Ofa^ildGirl. 

12. Of Hassan Eljowheri of Bagdad. 

13. Of certain Kings. 

14. Of a King of Israel. 

15. Of Alexander. 

16. Of King Nooshiiran. 

17. Of a Judge and his Wife. 

18. Of an Emir. 

19. Of Malek Ibni dinar. 

20. Of a Devout Man of the Children of IsraeL 

21. Of Hejae ibni Tussuf. 

22. Of a Bkcksmith. 

23. Of a Devout Man. 

24. Of Omar Ibnil chatab. 

25. Of Ibrahim Elkhawas. 

26. Of a Prophet. 

27. Of a Pious Man. 

28. Of a Man of the Children of Israel. 

29. Of Abul Hassan Duraje. 

30. Of the Queen of Serpents. 

31. Of the Philosopher Daniel. 

32. Of Belukia. 

33. The Travels of Sinbad — certain seven voTag^Sy &c. 

34. Of the Town of Copper. 

35. Of the Seven Vezirs, the Slave, and the King's Son. 

36. Story of Judar. 

37. The Wonderful History. 

38. Of Abdullah Ibni Moammer. 

39. Of Hind Ibni Nooman. 

40. Of Khazim^ Immi Basher. 

41. Of Jonas the Secretary. 



* 
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42. Of Haroon al Basheed. 

43. Of ditto. 

44. Of Eboo Isaac Ibrahim. 

45. Of Haroon al Basheed, Misroor, and the Poet. 

46. Of the Caliph Moawia. 

47. Of Haroon al Raaheed. 

48. Of Isaac Ibni Ibrahim. 

49. Of EbwiAm^r. 

50. Of Ahmed Exenhef, &c. and the old Female Pimp. 

51. Of the Three Brothers. 

52. Of Erdeshir, and Ilayat, of Julnar El Baharia. 

53. Of Mahomet, &c. 

54. Ditto. 

55. Story of SeifoHmolook. 

56. Of Hassan, &c. 

57. Of Caliph the Hunter. 

58. Of Mesroor and his Mistress. 

59. Of Nooreddin and Mary. 

60. Of a Bedouin and a Frank. 

61. Of a Man of Bagdad, and his Female Slave. 

62. Of a King, his Son, and the Vizir Shemas. 

63. Of a Merchant and the Thieves. 

64. Of Aboosair and Abookair. 

65. Abdullah El Berri and Abdullah El Bahri . 

66. Of Haroon al Rasheed. 

67. Ot^e Merchant Abul Hassan al Omani 

68. Of^nil Khateeb. 

69. Of Motedid BiUah. 
70 Of Kamar-ez-Zeman. 

71. Of Abdul'ah Ibni Fasil. 

72. The Story of Maroof. 
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No. V. 



Owing to some unaccountable oversight, the 
List of Plants collected in the Island of 
Rhodes, has been omitted in every preceding 
Edition of this work. It may be hereafter in- 
serted in p. 278. of this Volume, as a Note. 
We found, upon this island, a species of Snap- 
dragon^ the Linaria latifolia triphyUa sicula of 
Boccones Icanes et Descriptiones Rarwrum Plan- 
tarum, p. 45. tab. 2€. taken by JLiuTUBus for a 
variety of the Antirrhinum triphyllum (Linn.) or 
three-leaved Spanish Snap-dragon^ described and 
figured by ClusiuSf and more recently by the 
late Professor CavanilleSj in his loomes Planta- 
rum; but from which, however, it is very dis- 
tinct ; in the leaves being of an inversely ovat« 
form, and broader in proportion to their length, 
than in that species, where they are also pubes- 
cent ; whereas here they are always glaucous 
and naked, with the stems and calyxes also 
smooth, and the plant generally more spreading 
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and branched from the root. We have called it 
Antirrhinum neglectum. 

Antirrhinum glabram, foliis tern is obovatis glaucis; tpicis termi- 
nalibofl oblongo-ovatis ovatisve; calcaribus coroll& brevioribuB 
sabulatis. 

A. triphylliuD. Lin. Hort, Cliff". 

Linaria latifolia triphylla sicula. Bocc. Ic. tupra citata. 

Among the other plants, of which we col- 
lected specimens in Rhodes^ were the following : 



Ivy-leayed SDap-dragon 
Cretan Viper'fr-bugloss 
Purple Grape-Hyacinth 
Flat-podded Medic 
Andalosian Milk-vetch 
Wave-leaved Bugloss . 
Wave-leaved Dyers' Weed 
SUvery Knot-grass 
Prickly-seeded Dock . 
Buckshom Plantain . 
BirdVfbot .... 
Balearic Nettle . . . 
Homed Fenogreck 
Mongrel Vetch . . . 
Field Speedwell . . 
Hundred-leaved Rose 
Golden Henbane . . 
Cretan Anacyclus . . 
Four-leaved Polycarpon 



Antirrhmum Cymbalaria, Lin. 
JScfdum Creticum, lin. 
Hyacinihus camotust Lin. 
Medicago arbietdarit, Lin. 
Astragalus BoetieuSf Lin. 
Anehusa undulatay Lin. 
Reseda vndata^ Lin. 
Illeeebrum Paronychia, Lin. 
Bumex aeuleattu, Lin. 
Plantago Coranopus, Lin. 
Lotus omithopodioides, Lin. 
Urtica Balearica, Lin. 
Trigonella comieukUa, Lin. 
Vieia Hyhrida, Lin. 
Veroniea agrestis, Lin. 
Rosa Centtfolia, Lin. 
Hyoicyamui aureus, Lin. 
Anaqfclus Cretieus, Lin. 
Polycarpon tetraphyllum, Lin, 
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